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Some four or five years ago, the inhabitants of 
a large city in the north of Scotland were apprised, 
by handbills, that James Montgomery, Esq., of 
cheffield, the poet, was to address a meeting on 
the subject of Moravian missions. This announce- 
ment, in the language of Dr, Caius, “did bring 
de water into our mouth.’ The thought of 
eing a live poet, of Huropean reputation, arriving 
at our very door, in a remote corner, was absolutely 
electrifying. We went early to the chapel where 
he was announced to speak, and ere the lion of 
the evening appeared, amused ourselves with 
watching and analyzing the audience which his 
celebrity had collected. It was not very numerous, 
and not very select. 


A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


Few of the grandees of the | 


city had condescended to honour him by their , 


presence. Stranger still, there was but a sparse 
supply of clergy, or of the prominent religionists 
of thetown. The church was chiefly filled with 
females of a certain age, one or two stray “hero 
worshippers” like ourselves, a few young ladies 
who had read some of his minor poems, and whose 
eyes seemed lighted up with a gentle fire of plea- 


| extracts from his own poems ? 


sure in the prospect of seeing the author of those | 


“beautiful verses on the Grave, and Prayer,” and 
> e » ] 


two or three who had come from ten miles off to | 


we and hear the celebrated poet. When he at 
length appeared, we continued to marvel at the 
aspect of the platform. Instead of being supported 
by the élite of the city, instead of forming a 
rallying centre of attraction and unity to all who 
had a sympathy with piety or with genius for 
leagues round it, a few obscure individuals pre- 
sented themselves, who seemed rather anxious to 
catch a little éclat from him, than to delight to do 
hin honour. The evening was rather advanced 
ere he rose to speak. His appearance, so far as 
we could catch it, was quite in keeping with the 
spiritual cast of his poetry. He was tall, thin, 
bald, with face of sharp outline, but mild expres- 
tion; and we looked with no little reverence on 
the eye which had shot fire into the Pelican 
Island, and on the hand, (skinny enough we ween, ) 
which had written “The Grave.” He spoke in a 
low Voice, sinking occasionally into an inaudible 
Whisper : but his action was fiery and his pantomime 
“riking. In the course of his speech he alluded, 
with considerable effect, to the early heroic 


‘truggles of Moravianism, when she was yet alone 
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in the death-grapple with the powers of Heathen 
darkness, and closed (when did he ever close a 
speech otherwise?) by quoting a few vigorous 
verses from himself. 

We left the meeting, we remember, with two 
wondering questions ringing in our ears: first, Is 
this fame? of what value reputation, which, in a 
city of sixty thousand inhabitants, is so freezingly 
acknowledged? Would not any empty, mouthing 
charlatan, any “twopenny tear-mouth,” any 
painted, stupid savage, any clever juggler, any 
dexterous player upon the fiery harp-strings of 
the popular passions, have enjoyed a better recep- 
tion than this true, tender, and holy poet? But 
secondly, Is not this true, tender, and holy poet 
partly himself to blame? [las he not put himself 
in a false position? Has he not too readily lent 
himself as an instrument of popular excitement ? 
Is this progress of his altogether a proper, a poet's 
progress? Would Milton, or Cowper, or Words- 
worth have submitted to it? And is it in good 
taste for him to eke out his orations by long 

Homer, it is true, 
sang his own verses; but he did it for food. 
Montgomery recites them, but it is for fame. 

We pass now gladly—as we did in thought then 
—from the progress to the poet-pilgrim himself. 
We have long admired and loved James Mont- 


,gomery. We loved him ere we could admire him: 
' we wept under his spell ere we did either the one 


' 








or the other. We will not soon forget the Sabbath 
evening—it was in golden summer tide—when we 
first heard his “Grave” repeated, and wept as 
we heard it. It seemed to come, as it professed 
to come, from the grave itself—a still small voice 
of comfort and of hope, even from that stern 
abyss. It was a fine and bold idea to turn the 
great enemy into a comforter, and elicit such a 
reply, so tender and submissive, to the challenge, 
“() Grave, where is thy victory?” ‘Triumphing 
in prospect over the Sun himself, the grave pro- 
claims the superiority and immunity of the soudl— 


The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 

But thou ! immortal as his Sire, 
Shalt never die. 


Surely no well in the wilderness ever sparkled out 
to the thirsty traveller a voice more musical, more 


tender, and more cheering, than this which Mont- 
2X 
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gomery educes from the jaws of the narrow house, 
Soon afterwards we became acquainted with some of 
his other small pieces, which then seized and which 
still occupy the principal place in our regards. 
Indeed, it is on his little poems that the per- 
manency of his fame is likely to rest, as it is into 
them that he has chiefiy shed the peculiarity and 
the beauty of his genius. James Montgomery has 
little inventive or dramatic power; he cannot 
write an epic: none of his larger poems, while 
some are bulky, can be called great ; but he is the 


best writer of hymns, (understanding a hymn | 





simply to mean a short religious effusion,) in the | 


language. He catches the transient emotions of 
the pious heart, which arise in the calm evening 
walk, where the saint, like Isaac, goes out into the 
fields to meditate; or under the still and _ star- 
fretted midnight ; or on his “own delightful bed ;” 
or in pensive contemplations of the “ Common 
Lot ;” or under the Swiss heaven, where evening 
hardly closes the eye of Mont Blane, and stirs 
lake Leman’s waters with a murmur like a 
sleeper’s prayer : wherever, in short, piety kindles 
into the poetic feeling such emotions, he catches, 
refines, and embalms in his snatches of lvric song. 
As Wordsworth has expressed sentiments which 
the “solitary lover of nature was unable to utter, 
save with glistening eve and faltering tongue,” so 
Montgomery has given poetic form and words, to 
breathings and pantings of the Christian's spirit, 
which himself never suspected to be poetical at all, 
till he saw them reflected in verse. He has caught 
and crystallized the tear dropping from the peni- 
tent’s eye 5 he has echoed the burden of the heart, 
sighing with gratitude to Heaven; he has arrested 
and fixed in melody, the “ upward glancing of an 
eye, when none but God is near.” In_ his verse, 
and in Cowper's, the poetry of ages of devotion 
has broken silence, and spoken out. Religion, the 
most poetical of all things, had, for a long season, 
heen divorced from song, or had mistaken pert 
jingle, impudent familiarity, and doggerel, for its 
genuine voice. It was reserved for the bards of 
Olney and Sheffield, to renew and to strengthen the 


| 


lawful and holy wedlock. 
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the artless sinkings and soarings, lingering: and 
hurryings of David’s matchless minstrelsies, which 
come and go like the sounds of music borne op the 
wind, Profound insight is not peculiarly Mont. 
gomery’s forte. He is rather a seraph than g 
cherub ; rather a burning than a knowing one 
He kneels; he looks upward with rapt eye ; he 
covers at times his face with his wing ; byt he 
does not ask awful questions, or cast stro 

though baffled glances into the solid and Pi 
tolerable glory. You can never apply to him 
the words of Gray. He never has “ passed the 
bounds of flaming space, where angels tremble ag 
they gaze.” He has never invaded those lofty but 


dangerous regions of speculative thought, wher 


some have dwelt till they have lost all of piety 
° : a 

save its grandeur and gloom. He does not reason 
. . . ’ 

far less doubt, on the subject of religion at all: js 


'is his only to wonder, to love, to weep, and tg 


adore. Sometimes, but seldom, can he be called 
a sublime writer. 
land,” he blows a bold horn, but the echoes and 
the avalanches of the highest Alps will not answer 
or fall to his reveille. In his “ Greenland,” he 
expresses but faintly the poetry of Frost; and his 
line is often cold as a glacier. His “ World 
before the Flood” isa misnomer. It is not the 
young virgin undrowned world it professes to be, 
In his ‘“* West Indies,” there is more of the 
ardent emancipator than of the poet ; you catch 
hut dimly, through its correct and measured 
verse, a glimpse of Ethiopia, a dreadful appel- 
lant, standing with one shackled foot on the 
rock of Gibraltar, and the other on the Cape 


of Good Hope, and “stretching forth her hands” to 


an avenging God. And although, in the horrors 


_of the middle passage, there were elements of poetry, 


yet it was a poetry which our author’s genius is 
too gentle and timid fully to extract. As soon 


/ could he have added a story to Ugolino’s tower, 


or another circle to the Inferno, as have painted 
that pit of heat, hunger, and howling despair, the 
Let him have his praise, 
however, as the constant and eloquent friend of 


hold of a slave vessel, 


the negro, and as the laureate of his freedom. The 


Montgomery, then, is a religious lvrist, and as | 


such, is distinguished by many peculiar merits. 
His tirst quality is a certain quiet simplicity of 
language, and of purpose. His is not the ostenta- 
tious, claborate, and systematic simplicity of 
Wordsworth: it is unobtrusive, and essential to 
the action of his mind. It is a simplicity, which 
the diligent student of Scripture seldom fails to 
derive from its pages, particularly from its 


histories and its psalms, It is the simplicity of a 


spirit which religion has subdued as well as | 


elevated, and which consciously spreads abroad the 
wings of its imagination, under the eye of God. 
As if each poem were a prayer, so is he sedulous 
that its words be few and well ordered. In short, 
his is not so much the simplicity of art, nor the 
simplicity of nature, as it is the simplicity of faith. 
It is the virgin dress of one of the white-robed 
priests in the ancient temple. It is a simplicity 
which, by easy and rapid transition, mounts into 





bold and manly enthusiasm. One is reminded of | scription of the sky of the south, a subject W 


high note struck at first by Cowper in his lines, 
“] would not have a slave.” &e., it was reserved 
for Montgomery to echo and swell up, in reply te 
the full diapason of the liberty of Ham's children, 
proclaimed in all the isles which Britain claims 
as hers. And let us hope that he will be rewarded 
hefore the close of his existence, by hearing, though 
it were in an ear half-shut in death, a louder, 
deeper, more victorious shout springing from 
emancipated America, and of saying, like Simeon 
of old, “ Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

The plan of “The Pelican Island ” was an unfor- 
tunate one, precluding as it did almost entirely 
human interest, and rapid vicissitude of events; 
and resting its power principally upon the desc” 
tion of foreign objects, and of slow though majestic 
processes of nature. Once, and once only, = ’ 
and perhaps in any of his poems, does he rise inte 
the rare region of the sublime. It is in the ¢ 





In his “* Wanderer of Switzer. — 
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tadeed is itself inspiration. And yet, inthat solemn | it seems, like a conscious, mild, yet piercing eye; 
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sky, the great constellations, hung up in the wonder- | how strongly it points, how soothingly it mingles 
ing evening air, the Dove, the Raven, the Ship of | with our meditations, and as with a leash of fire, 


Heaven, “sailing from Eternity ;” the Wolf, “ with 

of lightning watching the Centaur’s spear; the 
Altar blazing, “even at the footsteps of Jehovah's 
throne;” the Cross, “meek emblem of Redeeming 
love,” which bends at midnight as when they were 
taking down the Saviour of the world, and which 
erected the eye of Humboldt as he sailed over the 
still Pacific, had so hung and so burned for ages, 
and no poet had sung their praises. Patience, ye 
glorious tremblers! In a page of this “ Pelican 
Island,” a page bright as your own beams, and like 


them immortal, shall your splendours be yet in- | 


eribed. This passage, which floats the poem, and | 


will long memorize Montgomery’s name, is the 
more remarkable, as the poet never saw but in 
imagination that unspeakable southern midnight. 
And yet we are not sure but, of objects so tran- 
seendant, the “vision of our own” is the true 
rision, and the vision that ought to be perpetuated 
insong. For our parts, we, longing as we have 
everdone to see the Cross of the South, would almost 
fear to have our longings gratified, and to find the 
reality, splendid as it must be, substituted for that 


vast image of bright quivering stars, which has so | 


long loomed before our imaginations, and so often 
visited our dreams. Indeed, it is a question, in 


reference to objects which must, even when seen, | 


derive their interest from imagination, whether 
they be not best seen by its eye alone. 

Among Montgomery's smaller poems, the finest 
is the “Stanzas at Midnight,’ composed in 
Switzerland, and which we see inserted in Long- 
fellow's beautiful romance of Hyperion, with no 
notice or apparent knowledge of their authorship. 
They describe a mood of his own mind while pass- 
ing a night among the Alps, and contain a faith- 
ful transcript of the emotions which, thick and 
sombre as the shadows of the mountains, crossed 
his soul in its solitude. There are no words of 
Foster's, which to us possess more meaning than 
that simple expression in his first essay, ‘ solemn 
meditations of the night.” Nothing in spiritual 
history is more interesting. What vast tracts of 





thought does the mind sometimes traverse when it | 


cannot sleep! What ideas, that had bashfully 
presented themselves in the light of day, now stand 


outin bold relief, and authoritative dignity! How | 


vividly appear before us the memories of the past ! 
How do, alas! past struggles and sins return to 
recollection, rekindling on our cheeks their first 


fierce blushes unseen in the darkness! How new | 


alight is cast upon the great subjects of spiritual 

contemplation! What a “browner horror” falls 

upon the throne of death, and the pale kingdoms 

of the grave! What projects are then formed, 

What darings of purpose conceived, and how fully 

‘an we then understand the meaning of the poet, 
“In lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, 

‘hen the still nights were moonless, have I known 
Joys that no tongue can tell; my pale lip quivers 
When thought revisits them !” 

And when, through the window, looks in on us 
“ne full glance of a clear large star, how startlingly 


leads them away into still remoter and more 
mysterious regions of thought! Such a medita- 
tion Montgomery has embodied in these beautiful 
verses: but then ne is up amid the midnight and 
all its stars; he is out amid the Alps, and is catch- 
ing on his brow the living breath of that rarest 
inspiration which moves amid them, then and 
then alone, 

We mentioned Cowper in conjunction with 
Montgomery in a former sentence. They resemble 
each other in the pious purpose and general sim- 
plicity of their writings, but otherwise are entirely 
distinct. Cowper’s is a didactic, Montgomery’s a 
romantic piety. Cowper’s is a gloomy, Montgo- 
mery's a cheerful religion. Cowper has in him a 
fierce and bitter vein of satire, often irritating into 
invective ; we find no traces of any such thing in 
all Montgomery's writings. Cowper's withering 
denunciations seem shreds of Elijah’s mantle, torn 
off in the fiery whirlwind. Montgomery is clothed 
in the softer garments, and breathes the gentler 
genius of the new economy. And as poets, Mont- 
gomery, with more imagination and elegance, is 
entirely destitute of the rugged strength of senti- 
ment, the exquisite keenness of observation, the 
rich humour and the awful personal pathos of 
Cowper. 

Montgomery’s hymns, (properly so called,) we do 
not much admire. They are adapted, and seem writ- 
ten, for such an assemblage of greasy worshippers, 
such lank-haired young men, such virgins wise 
and foolish, such children small and great, as 
meet to lift up their “ most sweet voices” within 
Methodistic sanctuaries. They have in them 
often a false gallop of religious sentimentalism. 
Their unction has been kept too long, and has a 
savour not of the sweetest : they abound less 
indeed than many of their class, in such endearing 
epithets as “dear Lord,” “ dear Christ,” “ sweet 
Jesus,” &c3 but are not entirely free from these 
childish decorations. A stern Scottish taste, 
accustomed to admire such effusions as the Dies 
Ire, and to sing such productions as our rough 
and manly Psalms, and our sweet and unpretend- 
ing Paraphrases, cannot away with the twopenny 
trump of the English devotional hymn, degraded 
by recollections of Watts’ Psalms, Wesley, Tate, 
and Brady, even when it is touched by the master 
hands of a Cowper or a Montgomery. That one 
song, sung by the solitary Jewish maiden in 
Ivanhoe, (surely the sweetest strain ever uttered 
since the spoilers of Judah did by Babel’s streams 


_ require of its captives a song, and were answered 





in that melting melody which has drawn the tears 
and praises of all time,) is worth all the hymn- 
books that were ever composed. Montgomery’s 
true hymns, are those which bear not the name, 
but which sing, and for ever will sing, their own 
quiet tune to simple and pious spirits. 

Of Montgomery’s prose we might say much 
that was favourable. It is truly “Prose by a 
Poet,” to borrow the title of one of his works. You 
see the poet every now and then dropping his 
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mask, and showing his flaming eyes. It is 
enough of itself to confute the vulgar prejudice 


against the prose of poets. Who indeed but a 
poet has ever written, or can ever write good 
prose, prose that will live? What prose, to take 
but one example, is comparable to the prose of 
Shakspere— many of whose very best passages, 
as Hamlet’s description of man, Falstaff’s death, 
the speech of Brutus, that dreadful grace before 
meat of Timon, which is of misanthropy the 
quaintest and most appalling quintessence, and 
seems fit to have preceded a supper in Eblis, &c. 
are not in verse? Montgomery’s prose criticism 
we value less for its exposition of principles, or 
for its originality, in which respects it is deficient, 
than for its generous and eloquent enthusiasm. 
It is delightful to find in an author, who had so to 
struggle up his way to distinction, such a fresh 
and constant sympathy with the success and the 
merits of others. Jn this point he reminds us of 
Shelley, who, hurled down at one time, by uni- 





| wiping away all its tears. 
| heen shown more fully to the sick soul of Cowper! 


versal acclamation, into the lowest abyss of con- | 
tempt, both as an author and a man, could look | 


up from it, to breathe sincere admiration toward 


those who had usurped the place in public favour | 


to which he was, and knew he was, entitled. 
We are not reminded of the Lakers, whose tarn- 
like narrowness of critical spirit is the worst and 
weakest feature in their characters. Truly a 
great mind never looks so contemptible as when, 
stooping from its pride of place, it exchanges its 


own high aspirations after fame, for poor mouse- | 


like nibblings at the reputation of others, 

Many tributes have been paid of late years to 
the Pilgrim's Progress. The lips of Coleridge 
have waxed eloquent in its praise ; Southey and 
Macaulay have here embraced each other; 
Cheever, from America, has uttered a powerful 
sound in proclamation of its unmatched merits: 
but we are mistaken if its finest panegyric be not 
that contained in Montgomery’s preface, prefixed 
In it all the thankfulness 
cherished from childhood, in a poet’s and a Chris- 
tian’s heart, toward this henign and beautiful 
book, comes gushing forth 


to the Glasgow edition. 


; and he closes the 
tribute with the air of one who has relieved him- 
self from a deep burden of gratitude. Indeed, 
this is the proper feeling to be entertained toward 
all works of genius; and an envious or malign 
criticism upon such is not so much a defect in the 
intellect as it is a sin of the heart. It is a blow 
struck in the face of a benefactor. A great author 
is one who lays a priceless treasure at our door ; 
and if we at once reject the boon and spurn the 
giver, ours is not an error simply, it is a deadly 
crime, 

The mention of Bunyan and Montgomery in 
conjunction, irresistibly reminds us of a writer 
who much resembles the one, and into whom the 
spirit of the other seems absolutely to have trans- 
migrated : we mean Mary Howitt. She resembles 
Montgomery principally in the amiable light in 
which she presents the spirit of Christianity. 


Here the Moravian and the Friend are finely q; 


one. Their religion is no dire fatalism, ]j,, 


Foster’s ; it is no gloomy reservoir of all morhi4 
and unhappy feelings, disappointed hopes, hafje, 
purposes, despairing prospects, turning towar, 
heaven, in their extremity, for comfort, as jt ;, 
with a very numerous class of authors. It is , 
glad sunbeam from the womb of the morning. 
kindling all nature and life into smiles. It j, 
a meek, womanlike presence in the chamber o; 
earth, which meanwhile beautifies, and shall ye; 
redeem and restore it—by its very gentleness 
righting all its wrongs, curing all its evils, ang 
Had hut this faith 


were it but shown more widely to the sick soy! 


| of earth, 


Soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 
And the earth grow young again. 


And how like is Mary Howitt to Bunyan! 
Like him, she is the most sublime of the simple, 
and the most simple of the sublime ; the most 
literal, and the most imaginative, of writers, 
Hers and his are but a few quict words: but they 
have the effect of “Open Sesame ;” they conduct 
into deep’caverns of feeling and of thought, to 
open which ten thousand mediocrists behind are 
bawling their big-mouthed talk in vain. In 
* Marion’s Pilgrimage,” (thanks to the kind and 
gifted young friend who lately introduced us to 
this beautiful poem,) we have a minor “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” where Christianity is represented as a 


child going forth on a mission to earth, mingling 


with and mitigating all its evils; and is left, at 
the close, still wandering on in this her high 
calling. The allegory is not, any more than in 
Bunyan, strictly preserved ; for Marion is at 
once Christianity personified and a Christian per- 
son, who alludes to Scripture events, and talks in 
Scripture language ; but the simplicity, the child- 
likeness, and the sweetness, are those of the gentl 
dreamer of Elstowe. Why does she not more 


| frequently lean down her head upon his inspired 


| M ontgomery. 


pillow ( 

We return to James Montgomery only to bid 
him farewell. We is one of the few lingering stars 
in a very rich constellation of poets. Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Crabbe, Campbell, Shelley, Keats, 
&c, are gone: some burst to shivers by their own 
impetuous motion; others, in the course of nature, 
having simply ceased to shine. Three of that 
cluster yet remain, in Wordsworth, Moore, and 
Let us, without absurdly and 
malignantly denying merit to our rising lum 
naries, (some of whom, such as Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Baillie, we hope yet.te see emulating the 


'very highest of the departed,) with peculist 
_ tenderness cherish these, both for their own sakes, 


and as still linking us to a period in our literary 
history so splendid. 
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TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


BY MRs. GORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Peasants must weep, 
And kings endttre ; 
That is a fate that none can cure. 

Yet Spring doeth all she can, [ trow: 
She bringeth bright hours, 
She weaveth sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 

For all below. 


? 


Procror, 


HarTincton is one of the pleasantest villages of 
the county of Sussex, where pleasant villages 
abound. No where is brighter verdure to be met 
with; no where a clearer or more rapid stream. 
The district, in a green nook of which it lies 
imbedded, is essentially rural. For ten miles 


existence. No mechanic employs more than his 
single pair of hands, whether shoemaker, saddler, 
wheelwright, or carpenter. 

The main cause, however, of the cheerful aspect 
of Hartington is a pleasant village green ; having 
at one extremity a group of fine lime trees, whose 
blossoms form the sustenance of all the beehives 
in the neighbourhood, and whose shade the 
refuge of the village children during the six 
brighter months of the year; and at the other, a 
duck-pond, the watering-place and rendezvous of 
all the carters and cowboys of the place. 

Ona strip of ground beyond the road skirting 
one portion of the green, is a saw-pit, surrounded by 
the usual depository of planks and timber ; a happy 
resource for the urchins of Hartington, to form 
see-saws, or benches when weary of flinging stones 
at the ducks and injuring the branches of the lime 
trees, 

Around the green are dotted the more thriving 
and sightly cottages of the village ; and, at a 


turning of the lane leading from its southernmost 


corner, you catch a glimpse of the wicket-gate of 
the churehyard: the curious old Saxon church, 
of sandstone, standing a trifle back from the 
road ; its stunted tower so completely overgrown 
with ivy, that it might almost pass for a pollard 
of one of the stately chestnuts surrounding the 
venerable structure. 

This lane, by the way, forms the chief causeway 
of the place. For, independent of the grand dis- 








pe rous. 


ditch: the oozings of the duck-pond on the green 
making their way to the stream that ripples 
athwart the bottom of the lane,—rendering it, the 
greater part of the year, plashy, muddy, and hard 
to pass, 

Still, as has been said before, the green, situated 
at the highest point of the village, is an unusually 
pleasant spot. On emerging into it from Warling- 
wood, some miles in depth, in the skirts of which 
Hartington lies nestled, the broad sunshine, en- 
hanced by such continuous shade, often appears 
tov bright to live in. 

And then, after the stillness of the wood, where 


nothing louder than the sony of the birds is ever 
round, nothing in the shape of a factory is in | 


audible, the village appears so wide awake ! 
There is so much life in the laughter of the carters, 
the whooping of the cowboys, the clang of the 
anvil, the. mallet of the wheelwright, the grinding 
of the sawyer; the 

Village children just let loose from school, 

The noisy geese that gabble in the pool. 
The very dunghill-cock that struts and crows 
before the door of the little public-house of the 
Black Lion, makes more noise in a day than any 
three of his species elsewhere in the county. 

rom all this it will be inferred that Harting- 

ton isa thriving spot. It wasso, at least. Thirty 
years ago, it might be cited as exceeding pros- 
The larger half of the village belonged 


_ to Sir Clement Colston, who resided at an old- 


tinction which entitles it to be called Church-lane, | 


both the blacksmith and wheelwright, — the 
two kings of Hartington, have their workshops 
therein ; as may be inferred, even at a distance, 
from a variety of old broken wheels, deficient 
some in spoke and some in tyer, that lie crushing 
the hawthorn hedge opposite the house nearest 
the church: while a little farther on, the hedge 
's not only crushed but withered by the emana- 
ons of the adjoining forge. 

In compensation for the mischief, however, the 
blacksmith’s shop throws ever and anon a cheerful 
glow upon the surrounding objects, which, in 
Winter-time, assume far from an agreeable aspect; 


thanks to an overflowing or rather everflowing 





| 
| 





and appearance. 


fashioned manor-house about a mile distant ; and 
the old baronet being a kind-hearted and careless 
landlord, letting people and things about him go 
their own way and do as their fathers had done 
before them, if he did not interfere to repair their 
houses or amend their system of morals or educa- 
tion, at least he neither raised their rent nor 
depressed their spirits. 

The consequence was that they flourished, All 
that they did, whether as husbandmen or artisans, 
was done in the clumsiest and most slovenly 
way. Butitanswered. The system worked well. 
The unpruned branches bore fruit in due season. 
Extreme poverty was as unknown at Hartington 
as extreme comfort. The venerable father of Sir 
Clement miglit have protruded his well-wigged 
head from the huge slate stone under which he 
reposed in peace in the parish church, without 
finding so much as a new hovel on his property ; 
but he might have laid it down again after his 
survey, satisfied that his tenants were not a jot 
worse off than when he bequeathed them to his son. 


| Far more than can be said of the Helots of many : 


more theoretic and more active country baronet. 
Among strangers in the county, Sir Clement 
passed for an old bachelor. And no wonder ; for 
nothing could be more bachelor-like than his ways 
But the families coeval with 
his own, knew better; and were disposed indeed 
to retrace the oddity of his habits to having been 
as much married as possible,—married to a woman 
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who gave him so sickening a dose of matrimony, 
that on her decease, at the close of a couple of 
unquiet years, he had relapsed at once into the 
habits of his single life, in order to drive from his 
mind all trace of the overbearing, restless Lady 
Margaret Colston, who, during her wedded life, 
had taken care not to spend two days at his 
country-seat ; and whom, at her death, he was 


equally careful to inter in the gay city in which | 
her soul delighted, in order that nothing at Hart- | 
ington might ever serve to remind him of a person | 


so disagreeable. 

No wonder, therefore, that people should forget 
he had been married. He had almost forgotten it 
himself, Forty years of profound peace had 
happily obliterated all remembrance of those 
unquiet days, when he was racketed from one 
watering-place to another, from London to Paris, 
from Paris to Naples, without rest or intermission ; 
distracted by the balls, operas, and masquerades 
of half the capitals in Europe. In the joy of his 
release, the widower had probably made some 
secret vow that, being his own master again, 
nothing should induce him a second time to 
renounce the ease and comfort of a country life ; 
for, from the day he returned to Hartington Hall 
after his lady’s funeral, he was never known 
to quit the precincts. An easy walk, an easy 
ride, an easy drive, constituted the pleasures of 
his tranquil life. Early hours and moderate diet, 
old-fashioned books and old-fashioned habits, satis- 
fied his unambitious mind; the sort of yea-nay 
existence that makes neither friend nor enemy. 

But it is under the sceptre of such country 
gentlemen that our oaks acquire giant growth, 
that a few village greens are left unencroached 
upon by the lord of the manor; and that such 
highways or rather byways as the Church-lane 
of Hartington, are left to put to the proof the 
pattens and patience of the church-going old 
dames of the parish. 

The crossest of them, however, never uttered a 
word of displeasure avainst Sir Clement. The 
quiet, little old was the idol of his 
tenants : had never exchanged a 
word with him, though for nearly half a century 
he had dwelt upon his estate. But in England 
this is no uncommon thing: and many are the 


eentleman 
half of whom 


men who lead the life of Robinson Crusoe, without | 


having been cast away on an uninhabited island. 
The only person with whom he lived in habits 
of intimacy, was the parson of the parish, an old 


{ 
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| she have found for grumblings against the rector 
|or lord of the manor? Both were so good ty 
_ the poor, so kind to their servants, and so guiltless 
of offence to man or beast, that, in the eyes of the 
parish, they could do no wrong. Madam Wigs. 
well herself, indeed, passed for “a little Uppish 
and a bit of a skinflint;” but not a toneue wa, 
ever wagged against the parson or his patron, 

Among those by whom this species of steeple. 
loyalty was mainly upheld, was the parish-clerk . 
not in an abject spirit, but in pure thankfulnes 
| four having been, for the last five-and-twenty yea 
an object of bounty to both. And, in his turn, 
| John Downing was a man who had some need of 
_bounty. In the uneventful history of the village 
| Ais was the tragic tale. When a young map, 
struggling with the world, and having four childyey 
' to maintain out of the humble fees of his clerkhood. 
‘he had been deprived of the best of wives, a pretty 
young woman of five-and-twenty, by an accident 
which still served to excite on winter nights the 
sympathy of the firesides of Hartington. By the 
carelessness of a drunken nurse attending upon 
her fourth confinement, she was burnt to death; 
surviving the sad catastrophe only long enough to 
increase the anguish of the survivors. 

To nurse her in her last moments, the sister of 
her husband, who inhabited a village about eight 
miles from Hartington, had hastened to his assis. 
tance ; and, when her sufferings were relieved by 
death, the good woman had mercifully accepted 
the charge of the motherless infant. 

Better had she extended her kindness to two 
others, who were searcely able to run alone! 
Heaven, however, did for them what the cireum- 
| stances of the husband of Dame Harman did not 
‘allow. Heaven took the helpless children to 

itself! Within five years after the loss of his 
wife, John Downing had but two children re 
maining, —Jack, his eldest born, a fine robust 
boy, well qualified to defy the rubs of life, whether 
of indigestion or starvation; and Luke, Dame 
Harman’s adopted, whom his father would have 
been content to receive home again, now that the 
feebleness of his infancy was past. But the boy’s 
attachment to the young cousins at Norcroft, 
among whom he had been reared, and the cuffs 
his milksop habits were apt to provoke from the 
rough hand of his sturdy elder brother, rendered the 





Was 





| change hazardous ; and the poor clerk was conse- 


| quently obliged to solicit for the boy who had been 


i 
' 


college chum, whose temper and pursuits were | 


nearly as torpid as his own. 
them had been fond of fishing ; in age, both of 
them were zealous antiquaries; and they met 
daily and talked of the things of this world as 
though they dwelt in another ; a little to the indig- 


in youth, both of | 


_so tenderly recommended to him on her deathbed by 


his unfortunate wife, the continued harbour of his 
sister and brother-in-law. Till ten years old, there 
fore, Luke remained at Norcroft, doing é 


-about his uncle’s farm, and scouted as a poo 
relation by all the family except a little girl 
‘named Esther, a year younger than himself, whe 


nation of Mrs. Wigswell. the rector’s wife, who | 


saw no reason why a man of Sir Clement Colston’s 
fortune, and a beneticed clergyman like her hus- 
band, should not extend the sphere of their hospi- 


talities, and live like the rest of their neighbours. | 


She was forced, however. to limit her appeals 
for sympathy to letters to her married daughters 


in London ; for, at Hartington, what auditor could | dulgent landlord than Sir Clement Colston ; 


comforted him, by her overweening affection, for 
his troubles, past, present, or to come. 

The first great trouble, however, of which he 
was conscious, was his final banishment from 
Norcroft. After a time, matters went ill with the 
Harmans. They were forced to give up the greater 
portion of the land they rented from a less 
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rid of their supernumerary labourers and | 

sickly nephew. Willingly would Downing have | 

‘d for the keep of his boy. But as it sometimes | 

occurs in a higher walk of life, his kinsfolk were 

joo proud to receive money for what they were 

r to give for nothing ; and Luke was trans- 

back to Hartington, to receive from his 

father those rudiments of learning which Downing, 

as became a parish clerk, assured him were better 
than house or land. 





He had enforced the same axiom upon Jack. 
But the bolder boy dissented zn toto. 
neither house nor land was to be his portion, why 
was he forced to accept a horn-book in their 
stead? He would not learn. Nothing and nobody 
conld make him learn); not even his father, who 
wasted both argument and coercion in the attempt. 
Jack was thrashed and Jack was lectured: but 
he still persisted in believing that bird-nesting and 
wiring hares, rather than A B C, were the 
only pleasant substitute for lands and houses. 

It is true the situation of Downing’s cottage on 


Because | 


the verge of Warling-wood, was peculiarly pro- | 


pitious to the development of this opinion. The 
wood was such a capital covert for his truancies ! 
There, Jack was able at all seasons to defy his 
father’s researches. He knew every tree and 
every step of it; besides bypaths and even runs 
through the underwood, made by the beasts of the 
field, but not the less available to the urchins of 
the village. ‘The wood was in fact the natural 
home of Jack. 


A savage wildness round him hung, 

As of a dweller-out of doors; 
for the avocation of his father rendering it impos- 
sible for him to be followed in the discharge of 
his duties by an ill-conditioned boy of fourteen, 
lacking the exterior decency indispensable to even 
the most minor of minor ministrants to the clerical 
calling, there were many hours of the day in 
which Jack Downing had every excuse for slinking 
along the brook-side, watching his opportunity, 
(as his enemies averred,) for tickling the trout of 
the preserved stream, or stealing off into the wood 
in search of squirrel’s nests. Lor these purposes, 
the clerk’s cottage was favourably situated ; in 
the midst of a patch of garden ground at the 
bottom of Church-lane, divided from the stream 
only by a margent of short, green turf, dotted with 
straggling alder bushes,—a margent widening | 


here and there almost into a little valley, still | 


shrubby and still verdant, for nearly a mile, till 
itentered at one extremity the precincts of Hart- 
ington Park, and at the other afforded a short 
cut to the nearest market-town. 
from this riband of velvet-like herbage commenced 
the limits of Warling-wood ; and Jack Downing 
had consequently a safe covert for his double 
depredations. 


At was just when his father’s indignation was | 


Sloping upward | 


| 


| double mess, purloined from his share. 
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the banks of the stream, (known in the village by 
the name of the Hams,) and of which nothing was 
found but the baskets filled with grass and the 
fishy odour left behind them, that Luke was 
despatched home from Norcroft, te protit by the 
admonitions against picking and stealing bestowed 
upon his elder brother. 

The moment was unlucky for the boy’s inaugu- 
ration at the cottage. The sudden change from 
a household governed by the experienced hand of 
his aunt and the gentle tendance of Esther, to a 
spot lacking all aid of womanly housewifery, was 
farfrom pleasant. Hedid not feel at home there ; 
le could not feel at home-there ; and, when forced 
to become a witness of the furious altercations 
between his father and brother, his gentie nature 
shrank, as if touched with a hot iron. The very 
names he heard applied to his brother, were new 
to his ear. But more abhorrent still were those 
which Jack soon began to apply to himself,—as a 
poor, pitiful, sneaking urchin, who, after eating 
beggar’s bread at his uncle’s table, was returned 
as worthless on the hands of his father. To the 
young rufhan of Warling-wood, the poor boy 
seemed an instinctive object of hatred. Luke had 
seen him brought to shame ; Luke had seen him 
chastised by his father. He had been specifi- 
cally warned to avoid corrupting the morals of 
a brother more righteous than himself; had 
been told, that in the event of his persisting in his 
evil ways, his father’s savings as well as his father’s 
love, would be for the youngling. Every thing, 
in short, had been done, as is too often the case 
among injudicious relatives, to create dissension 
between the brothers. 

Luke was bitterly disappointed. It 
his consolation for losing the company of Lsther 
on his return home, that he should obtain that of 
his brother; and he had created a great joy to 
himself out of the endearments of brother-love. 
The rough entreatment of his harsh, hob-nailed, 


had been 


elder cousins had often caused him to sigh after a 
defender,—a defender and friend, such as an elder 
brother could not fail to be; a friend who would 
admit him toa share of his pastimes, and whose bur- 
dens and toils he would rejoice to share in return. 

But this was not to be. He soon found that 
he was to be as lonely at home as he had been at 
Norcroft. Jack regarded him as the spy who 
was to obtain reward by denouncing his mis- 
doings; a Benjamin, to whom was destined a 
And right 
glad was poor Luke whenever his brother did set 
forth, during their father’s absence, upon one of 
his marauding expeditions; not that he might 
betray his fault, but that he might be at liberty to 
follow unmolested his own more harmless devices. 

For his spirit of orderliness had already devised 
means of adding to the comfort of the family. 
Though little more than twelve years old, Luke 


at the hottest against him, in consequence of a | was ap active and intelligent lad; and the indus- 
domiciliary visit made to the cottage by Sir | trious habits in which he had been reared by the 
Clements keepers, accompanied by the constable, Harmans enabled him to turn to advantage the 
to search for a brace of trout which had been | intervals of the tasks of reading and writing, set 


“en thrust into a basket of grass by Master Jack, | him by his father. 


By his zeal, the cottage was 


iM the twilight of a fine midsummer mornivg on | whitewashed. By his zeal, the floor was new laid, 
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the furniture repaired and rubbed, the broken 
panes replaced, the thatch mended. A very small 
outlay, and a great deal of spirit and intelligence, 
sufficed to impart a completely new aspect to the 
, From the day of his wife’s death, Down- 
ing had never cared for such things, but suffered 
his house to fall into decay. Being a great gar- 
dener, the little leisure he could command was 
devoted to his out-door belongings; and so long 
as his early vegetables flourished, he had never 
troubled his head about the dilapidation of his pre- 
mises, till the activity of his younger boy placed 
them before him in the state they ought to be. 
The satisfaction he evinced on the occasion, how- 


ever, served only to stir up further strife between | 


Jack and his family. Encouraged by his father’s 
praise, Luke took upon himself thenceforward the 
charge of the house : and though the elder brother 
declared the tasks he adopted to be just fit for 
such a milksop, who was good only to roast, and 
boil, and wash, and mend, he was not the less 
jealous of the affection which these aids and endea- 
vours obtained for the new-comer from the old 
clerk. 

Luke, however, was content. Finding that no- 
thing like brotherly love was to be won from the 
uncouth Jack, he satisfied himself with the fond- 
ness lavished upon him by one who, since the 
death of his poor wife, had found no object of 
attachment, and devoted himself with all his heart 
and soul to his father. Submissive as he was in- 
dustrious, his parent’s slightest wishes were fore- 
stalled ; and the poor clerk, who had been afraid 
of incurring an additional burden, soon found that 
he had obtained a faithful servant as well as a 
loving child. 

And then, Luke evinced as much sympathy in 
his pleasures as zeal in his service. Luke assisted 
him in his garden, and was as proud as himself of 
his cauliflowers and prize carnations ; and yet, of 
evenings, worked so hard with him at his lessons, 
that, by the time the lad entered his fifteenth year, 
no one— not even the parson of the parish — dis- 
puted John Downing’s assertion, that at his death, 
or when he became too infirm to officiate, Luke 
would be fully qualified to succeed him in his 
clerkly vocation. 

“A pleasant life, and I wish the spoony joy 
on’t!”? was Jack’s comment on the announcement, 
when twitted with it by some of his loose com- 
panions, ‘* Thank God, J knew better than ever 
to learn to sign my name! Readin’ and writin’ 
for them as is fond on ’em,—free air and a fair 
field for me ;—none the worse if the hares come 
a-feedin’ there of evenings. As to spendin’ the 
best 0’ one’s days in bawlin’ ‘Amen!’ for the 
christenin’ of a pack o’ squallin’ bantlings, or 
listenin’ to the toll o’ the bell for shovellin’ poor 
folks into their last home, *twasn’t that for which 
God Almighty made me, or ’m much mistaken. 
My arm’s got a plaguy deal too much whipcord 
in’t for that!” 

At length, after frequent threats of enlisting, in 
order to get away from Hartington and its dis- 


town, Jack Downing proposed, by way of Com. 
promise, to enter the service of a farmer a few 
miles off, who had courage to encounter the 
announced by his uppromising reputation, ip eon. 
sideration of obtaining, at low wages, one of the 
stoutest young fellows in the country. 





CHAPTER II, 


The tempter or the tempted, who sins most 2 
SHAKSPERE 

By this change, both father and sons became thy 
happier. Conscious of having a character 4, 
acquire with the new master, who had accepted 
him on trust, the surly John addressed himgi 
| with some assiduity to his calling; and th 
| two that were left, always happy in each other, 
had no longer a motive for concealing their mutyg| 
content. 
the loud step and loud voice of Jack Downing ho 
longer shook the cottage. His absence was ag q 
lull after a raging storm. 

Even Parson Wigswell noticed how much mor 
sedately than usual John Downing’s duties were 
discharged, after the removal of his sole cause of 
irritation ; and many a time did the Rector’s lady 
step into the little garden, to admire poor John’s 
renowned auriculas and piccotees, (whenever the 
lower part of Church-lane was free enough from 
mud for a lady to pass dryshod,) now that the 
sullen young man was gone, who, on such occasions, 
used to stand surveying her, leaning impudently 
against the dvoor-post, with a flower stuck in his 
mouth and his hat on one side, undoffed in defe- 
rence to her presence. 

There was peace, in short, in the cottage; and 
peace imparts the semblance of plenty, even where 
plenty isnot. But in John Dowuning’s house there 
was just so much more than enough as to enable 
him to lay by a trifle at the end of every week in 
the village Savings’ Bank, and without churlish- 
ness or inhospitality. A friend was always wel- 
come, nor was the beggar sent empty away. 50 
quiet, indeed, was the cottage under the new order 
of things, as to have become a worthy corollary to 
hall and rectory. The squire and the parson were 
fitted to a nicety in their steady, taciturn, sober- 
suited clerk. 

But, alas! as in the case of Sir Balaam, 
The devil was vex’d such saintship to behold ; 
and one evening, when, after the ending of his 
day’s work, Luke had obtained his father’s per- 
mission to visit Norcroft, to carry a_ present 
to his aunt of some choice flowers, as a pretext, 
perhaps, for conveying to Esther tidings of the 
brighter prospects of his destiny, and the hopes 
it afforded that, some day or other, he might he 
able to earn a living and claim her for a wife ; 
John Downing, while sauntering hatless and 
coatless up and down the narrow, thrift-edged 
walk of his garden, on the look-out for snails 





the happy results of one of the finest summers 
ever known, noticed with surprise a well-d 





cipline, on finding that his father was in treaty to | gentleman pass the garden hedge, descending 


bind him apprentice to a currier in the nearest leisurely the lane towards the stream ; and after 


A painful constraint was removed, whey - 


and other depredators, and lost in admiration of 
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an admiring glance at the flower-plots, 
-«st' then so bright with blossoms, quietly con- 
ihes his perambulations. 

«Some angler, attracted by the fame of our 
rout-fishing,” thought the clerk, peering out at 
him as he pursued his way to the brook. 
éAfore he comes back With his red and line, 
however, he must take care to get a regular 
cket from Sir Clement’s keepers, or no sport 
for him hereaway !” 

After a few minutes’ loitering along the Hams, 


casting 


. | 
jowever, the stranger retraced his steps. The | 


mot was a damp one after sunset. But this 
ime, on reaching the clerk’s garden, he made a 
jead stop, as if the beauty of the flowers was 
not to be passed by; and stood gazing at the 
éne clove carnations, and inhaling their fragrance 
over the little gate, till even a less benevolent 
man than John Downing might have been 
tempted to say, “* Walk in.” 

The stranger, however, was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Downing, I believe?” said he, touching 
his hat,—though the clerk, in his own garden on 
aJuly evening, was uncovered. ‘ My informants, 
[ find, did not deceive me,” he resumed, when 
answered by a civil bow of assent. “I was told 
to look for a cottage surrounded by the finest 
fowers in the county. By that direction, I 
readily found my way.” 

Touched in the tenderest point by this compli- 
ment, the old man no longer hesitated. Opening 
wide the wicket gate, he invited the stranger to a 
nearer inspection of the “finest flowers in the 
county,” with all the simplicity of a Dr. Primrose; 
and though his visiter evinced in the course of 
the first five minutes’ conversation a degree of 
ignorance concerning all things horticultural, 
which rendered somewhat extraordinary his deep 
interest in an humble cottage-garden in the 
village of Hartington, the clerk geadily forgave 
his want of science, in favour of Me encomiums 
lavished upon the parterres around him. 

“T have been making a tour through the 
southern counties,” said the stranger, seeming to 
think it necessary to account for himself,— 
“chiefly for the purpose of visiting their flower- 
gardens and medieval relics.” 

(John Downing was puzzled,—marvelling much 
whether the plants whose names were so new to 
him, were annuals or perennials.) 

“I am much struck by the beauty of the 
churches in this neighbourhood,” added the 
‘ranger, “of many of which I have made 
ketches, and should be glad to add Hartington 
omy collection. I am told, Mr. Downing, that 
the keys are in your custody. May I inquire 
whether it istoo late in the evening for a sight of 
the interior 2” 

_“By no manner of means, sir,” replied the 
cvilelerk, “If you will have the kindness to 
wait while I slip on my coat, or walk slowly up 
the lane, I will join you before you reach the 
porch.” The man who rejoined the scientific 
traveller, therefore, was no longer the free ‘and 
“asy amateur of streaked dahlias and spotted 
Pecotees; but a spruce and sable-suited parish 
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clerk, bearing in one hand two ponderous keys 
that might have put St. Peter out of countenance. 
There was little enough to see in Hartington 

church. Not a monument worthy to be so called! 
One or two of the tombs erected to the Colston 
family were raised a degree above mere tablets, 
by having demi-columns and an architrave in 
coloured marbles, or the family arms emblazoned 
on a scutcheon in the corner. But all the other 
memorials to the departed were of an humble 
kind ; mere gravestones of slate or granite, with 
long inscriptions 

Where, to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor made all the history. 





The stranger, however, professed himself deeply 
| interested in the architecture of the nave ; point- 
|ing out imperceptible beauties in the capitals of 
the whitewashed columns, and a few fragments of 
coloured glass remaining in the often re-glazed 
windows, till John Downing began to fancy there 
must reside a charm in learning, even beyond 
the axiom he habitually recited to his sons ; seeing 
that much reading enabled this stranger to discern 
not only the merit of a tricoloured piccotee, but 
the charm of an old oak staircase leading to the 
| Singing loft, which he declared to be contemporary 
| with the Reformation. 

“And the door under it, I conclude, leads into 

the vestry ?” inquired the stranger. 

“Would you like to see it, sir? Many folks 
declare it is the oldest part of the church,” said 
the clerk, leading the way to the iron-knobbed 

door, which he opened with a curious old key. 
“The rectors of the parish, for the last four 
hundred years, lie buried under this here vestry,” 
said he; “and we keep here the altar plates and 
parish registers,” said he,opening a large oaken cup- 
board, which somewhat resembled a banker’s safe. 

‘Do you mean that the curious old parch- 

ment-bound volume with iron corner-pieces, which 
| I see chained yonder to the wall, is the register of 
| Hartington?” inquired the stranger. In answer 
'to which question, the civil clerk hastened to 
'unfasten by a key appended to his pinchbeck 
watchchain, though pretty nearly of the dimen- 
sions of a latch-key, the padlock securing the 
“mighty book,’ which he regarded as the 
choicest treasure in his keeping. 

“In most parishes, sir,” said he, “the registers 
bide inthe keeping of the clergyman. But his 
reverence and I comed to this parish together ; 
and as he’s a gentleman what does not like to be 
disturbed at unusual times, and knows the key’s 
as safe in my keepin’ as in the bank of Eng- 
land—-” 

“He leaves it in your custody. Quite right ;” 
observed the stranger. “‘ Trust engenders fidelity. 
The padlock is, as you remark, a curious relic ; 
probably monastic.—a remnant of some old 
Abbey?” 

“ Ay, sir—sure enow—strange—lI never thought 
on’t before !—But his reverence, Mr. Wigswell, 
ben’t a book-larned gentleman, beyond scripture 
matters and divinity. And as you say, there’s the 
foundations of the old Priory still to be seen, half- 
a-mile or more adown the Hams, which ——” 
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“The register, however, scarcely belongs to so 
early a date,” said the stranger, carelessly turn- 
ing over the leaves. “ Sixteen hundred and 
thirty-seven!” said he, placing his finger on the 
first leaf— 

“The pages are a’ most filled, sir, you see,” 
said the clerk, as if in reply ; ‘‘and when we gets to 
the last, no doubt his reverence will have a new 
volume, and this be laid by in the deed-chest !”’ 


He spoke to disregardful ears; the individual | 


he addressed was following with his fore finger, 
line by line, the faded and scarcely legible entries 
of the last century. Antiquaries have such 
strange crotchets in their brains! Otherwise, 
what interest could that long array of names— 
names of the grandfathers of the fathers of the 
existing generation, possess for a stranger saunter- 
ing his summer ramble through the county of 
Sussex? His eyes appeared literally to devour 
those crooked-legged signatures, and his whole 
soul seemed engrossed in the survey! Once, 
twice, thrice, did John Downing interpose his 
explanations touching the registers, the manor, 
the living of Hartington,—without so much as a 
nod of acknowledgment in return ; nor was it till 
the increasing darkness of the evening rendered it 
impossible for even the most searching eyes to dis- 
cern more than the form of the volume, that, with 


a great gasp to relieve the tension of his breast, | 


he turned towards the clerk, as if suddenly 
recovering the consciousness of his presence. 

“ Night be comin’ on, sir,” said John Downing, 
who felt a little affronted at the damp thrown 
upon his endeavours at conversation. ‘* Night 
be comin’ on. I don’t like to seem as if puttin’ of 
a stranger out ©’ doors, But we can’t bide no 
longer here.” 

“And my search but half accomplished!” was 
the involuntary ejaculation of his companion. 
* To be off at daybreak too!” 

Quietly resuming possession of the huge volume, 
John Downing was beginning to attach the iron 
clasps, previous to replacing the chain in the 
staple of the padlock, when his visiter suddenly 
slipped a sovereign into the hand all but as hard 
and brown as the parchment binding. 


“1 must see this book a little longer, my good | 


friend,” said he. “ Return to your cottage for a 
light, while | remain here; and you shall be no 
loser by obliging me.” 

The poor clerk was perhaps of the opinion 
entertained by many modern casuists, that Satan 
assumed in paradise the form of the serpent, only 
because coined gold was not in existence; for 
the moment he felt the touch of a coin, so much 
heavier than the shillings te which his palm was 
accustomed, John Downing recoiled as from 
some evil thing. 

“1 never loses sight, sir, of that volum’!” 
said he, with more dignity than he had even yet 
had occasion to infuse into the representation of 
his office. 
suspicions were awakened, and pressed for time, 
without further disguise of his purpose, drew from 
his pocket book a ten pound bank note, to enforce 
his request. 
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And the stranger, perceiving that his | 


But the amount of the bribe served only to 
firm the suspicions and refusal of the “vitt 
clerk. Was it likely that a man who al] his lig 
long had walked without swerving in the path of 
righteousness, would suddenly suecum) to tempts. 
tion without even the plea of personal need jn ex. 
tenuation of his fall ¢ 

John Downing held firm ; and John Downing 
length exhibited such sturdy disposition to eject 
by force from the vestry one who, in spite of his 
fair presence and fair speech, had manifest), 
| entered it with evil intentions, that the soi-diggn: 
| archeologist judged it wiser to make a hasty exit 
| and, thanks to the increasing darkness of the eye. 
ing, contrived to make a rush up Church-lane 

before the clerk could ascertain the direction takep 
| by the delinquent. j 
| He would almost have dishelieved the evideng, 


} 
; 





i 
{ 


that all had been a vain delusion of his evening 
nap, but that there still remained imprinted 
the clayey soil of the lane, which, even in summer 
time, was kept moist by the oozings of the pond 
above, prints of a foot of very different form ani 
dimensions from the hobnailed shoes of the 
village. 

| For weeks afterwards, those foot-marks haunted 
the mind of John Downing, like the foot-prin 
which so sorely agitated the soul of the unfortunate 
Crusoe. But with a species of false pride, savour- 
ing of more delicacy than belongs to his condition 
of life, he did not confide his story to his patron, 
lest peradventure his reverence might suppose that 
he insisted on the merit of his own magnanimity 
in refusing the bribe. Aware of his intentions of 
abdication in favour of Luke, the moment the 
young man’s age and the sanction of the vestry 
permitted, he thought it might appear a too strong 
argument in his favour, if he related his heroic 
defence of the parochial archives. In the course of 
a few months, however, the circumstance passec 
altogether from his memory, as insulated events 
are apt to do from the memory of the old. H 
had a thousand other things to think of; ané 
even the conduct of his sons afforded him painful 
grounds for reflection. 

It happened that the farm in which Jack had 
engaged his services, was considerably nearer 
Norcroft than to Hartington; and an acquail- 
tance was consequently brought about between 
him and his cousins, which, so long as Luker 
mained their inmate, he would have been at littl 
pains to meet half way. Besides, the Harman 
| were then rich,—far richer than himself,—a thing 

sufficient to provoke the enmity of his envio’ 
mind: whereas, they were now sufficiently fallee 
in the world for the heir of one whose deposits # 
the savings’ bank were judged to be consi 
to be entitled to look down upon them, eve? 
though, like themselves, for the time an hireling. 
He therefore no longer made a difficulty about 
accompanying them home to Norcroft, from 
fairs and junkets, where a common love of bowls. 
| skittles, and cribbage, brought them into frequent 
| fellowship. ; 
| ‘The creat recommendation, however, of Dick aod 
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‘ce Harman, was that they hated his brother. 
same meek spirit of order which rendered the 
‘able lad an object of dislike to Jack, had 

him unpopular with his cousins, — that is, 
sith all his cousins but Esther ; whom, on visit- 
-» the farm, Jack Downing beheld, and not un- 
moved, for the first time since they had been chil- 
inn together. And from the days of Cymon 
ti] now, the rural savage has been found more 
amenable to the influence of beauty, than to the 
jaws of God or man. 

«Hope thou rt not quite as poor a creature as 
hy milksop of a brother?’’ was old Harman’s salu- 
tion to the handsome well-grown boor, who 
came smoothing down his shaggy curls to the 
hearthside where his aunt and cousin sat quietly 


The 


at work. 

«That Pll warrant him he ben’t,’ was the 
fyyourable attestation of his cousin, Maurice. On 
which, Esther raised her gentle eyes in silence to 
examine him; and seeing that there was indeed 
no likeness between the brothers, speedily resumed 
her work. 

But it was upon Aer only that the impression 
made was not in favour of the new-comer. 
Dame Harman liked him at first sight, as remind- 
ing her of her brother John in his days of jovial 
hachelorhood: and the others, because he was a 
strong-armed, stalwart, iron-natured boon-com- 
panion, always ready to wrestle, or drink, or play. 
The first notice, meanwhile, received by Luke of 


this untoward intimacy, was by meeting his | 


brother staggering through the barn-yard gate of 
Noreroft one Sunday evening, when he had been 
obliged to postpone, till after the last evening ser- 
viee his trudge across the fields to obtain a 
glimpse of Esther, and carry her the plunder of 
lis father’s garden, in the shape of his choicest 
camations, 

Not recognising at onee the fellow, a little the 
worse for ale, who came shouldering rudely 


against him, Luke endeavoured to fling him off; | 


a2 which Maurice and Dick Harman, who had 
been watching the departure of their friend, the 
oe with a pipe in his mouth, the other with his 
lands in his pockets, rushed forward for the pur- 
pose of what they called “ seeing fair play, ’”’—or, 
in other words, getting up a quarrel. 

But Luke could not be provoked into fighting, 
~tore especially with his brother,—still more espe- 
dally on the Sabbath day. 

“I didn’t know him, I did n’t see it was Jack,” 
sufliced in Ais opinion for explanation. 

Then you must have thought ’twas one of us. 
‘Twas for one of us your d——d impudence was 
intended rejoined Maurice Harman. “ So strip, 
my fine fellow, and let’s see what you’re made 
of!” added he, rejoicing to have a match at fisti- 
= transferred to his shoulders. 
Pye no quarrel with any one of you, and am 
het fond of fighting for fighting’s sake,” replied 
ke, thinking more of protecting his carnations 
of protecting himself, as he endeavoured to 
ward off the attack of the bully. But the violence 


With which both the drunken man and his 
how vented their invectives on his ® con- 
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founded spooniness,” luckily brought forth Dame 
Harman, who was dozing within, over a volume 
of occasional sermons. And though she exhibited 
the usual injustice of an umpire by protesting that 
they had “all been friends and happy together, 
and that there had been no squabbling till Luke 
made his appearance ;” Jack Downing, conscious 
of seeing four cousins and two aunts, and afraid 
lest he might chance to see two Esthers, if he did 
not skulk off and make the best of his way home 
to his work, abandoned the field to his brother, 
while the two grumbling and muttering Harmans 
trudged after him to bear him company. 

“No good ever com’ yet of quarrels atwixt 
brothers!” was Dame Harman’s gratuitous exhor- 
tation to her younger nephew, as he followed her 
with downcast looks into the house. 


“¢ Birds in their little nests agree,’ 


as I used to teach my lads as soon as they was 
coated. And though a scholar, Luke, and a man 
grown, you needn’t be ashamed, even now, of 
larning the lesson,” 

At that moment, Luke was ashamed of nothing. 
For at the sound of his voice, Esther, who all the 
afternoon had remained in her own room, waiting 
for the close of the carouse to steal down into the 
orchard for a breath of evening air, made her 
appearance to welcome their visiter; and long 
before the conclusion of her mother’s homily, the 
nosegay had been given and accepted, unpereeived 
by the somewhat lengthy expounder of Dr. Watts’ 
pleasing philosophy. 

But from that evening, poor Luke became less 
easy in his love. So great a favourite as dack 
appeared to be with his aunt and cousins, might 
end by becoming the favourite of Esther herself. 
To be sure she said not. Esther assured him that, 
even had there been no cousin Luke in the world 
to bring her carnations, cousin John would have 
remained an object of aversion; and it was only 
when the younger brother passed with ease under 
the doorway of his father’s cottage, which com- 


| pelled the more finely developed Jack to bow his 


head, or surveyed his own inferior proportions, be- 
trayed by his shadow, when walking homewards 
at sunset, that his heart sank within him on re- 
flecting upon the influence exercised by personal 
attraction on every female eye and heart. 

Of the charm of his sweet countenance and 
gentle address, he knew nothing. But even had 
he been aware that many an artist would have 
given him his day’s worth in gold, to sit as a 
study for the head of St. John, or the beloved 
disciple, he would have dreaded lest the favour of 
Esther’s family, the natural love of change, and the 
passion which, according to his misgivings, he 
soon found to be professed towards her by his 
brother, might, in the end, prevail against him. 

All this he freely admitted to his only eonfi- 
dant and friend. For living in undivided 
affection with his indulgent father, what other 
friend or confidant had he need to seek? To all 
his lamentations, however, John Downing made 
his usual reply, —“ Bide a bit, my boy, bide a bit 
till you're old enough to step into my shoes. 
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And when you've got a house over your head, and 
a living provided for you to give bread to a 
family, then, Luke, I’ll step over to Norcroft my- 
self, and have a talk with my sister about what’s 
to be done for you, and settle all with her husband, 
so asa man in Harman’s hap is not like to find 
fault with.” 

To a homestaying man like John Downing, 
who had not been half a mile beyond the bounds 
of the parish for as many years as Luke was old, 
the exertion of “stepping over to Norcroft,” 
seemed to ensure half the success of the enterprise. 

“But one thing, Luke,” his father could not 





refrain from adding, “ one thing, my dear hoy, | 
'at about a hundred yards from the hawtho» 


hear always in mind; that however long this 
wedding may be in coming about, none the less 
would be the sin in the sight of God, if you made 
it a pretence for wishing your brother ill, or with- 


holding from him the love which the Almighty | 


exacts between brethren. Remember, Luke, that 


however secret the sin, before the face of the — 


quick and the dead must be the atonement! At 
the last day, that searching eye which seeth into 
our inmost hearts, will judge betwixt thee and thy 
brother !” 





CHAPTER TI. 


Revenge my foul and most unnatural murder. 
ILAMLET. 


As months and years passed on, John Downing’s 


exhortations to his younger son concerning the | 


virtue of family concord were so often renewed, as 


to afford proof that the young man’s provocations | 


were neither few nor far between. It is true that 


John seldom made his appearance at Hartington; | 


never, unless for the purpose of wrangling out of 


his father the means of indulging more costly 
vices than were within reach of a farming man’s 
wages. Tle usually came penniless, and rarely 
went away empty-handed. 

But it was not on these occasions he vented his 
animosities against his father’s favourite and suc- 
cessor in office. Backed in his own parish by the 
parson and constable, his father was a too im- 
portant personage to be trifled with by maltreat- 
ment of his boy ; and it was only when they met 
at Norcroft, that Jack took occasion to repay with 
interest the double injury of being supplanted with 
his father and his love. 

His worst usage, however, was borne by Luke 
with the courage of the lion and meekness of the 


lamb; always the first to extend his hand for 
reconciliation, and comforted under the sense of 


his wrongs by the certainty not only of being best 
beloved by Esther and his father, but that through- 
out his native village there existed not a breathing 
soul he did not call his friend, 

“They all like me. Nota neighbour we have 
got that would hesitate about doing me a good 
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what unusual sound became audible, ag of 
assemblage of many persons at no great dj 
Probably a gang of Lrish haymakers or haryow,. 
such as in summer-time may be found jp eve 
county and corner of England. Instead, Ain 
ever, of losing his time in idle speculation, jy 
threw his spade over his shoulder and “proceedai 
into his garden ; where he was soon hard at work 
trenching the ground, in preparation for o». 
young cabbage plants that lay shaded from the 
sun, under the bushes hard by. 

So busy was he with his task, that he seme, 
to take no heed of the gradual approach of 4, 
movement in question, or that it stopped sudden}, 


hedge bounding his garden. His foot was on jj 
spade, and his face bent over it, as if thoroughiy 
absorbed ; nor was it till one of the partie 
engaged in the throng alluded to, actually enter 
his garden, and was standing beside him, that }y 
desisted from his work to look up and recognig 
the intruder, 

It was no Irish haymaker. The broad hand. 
some face of the young fellow who addressed him, 
was that of a brother cricketer and favourite 
company-keeper of his son Luke. 

** Fine morning, Harry!” said he, resuming his 
trenching, when he saw who was his visiter, 

“Fine morning, Master Downing!” repeated 
Harry Meade, who seemed heated and confused, 
as though he had been drinking. ‘Isn't Luke 
up and about yet? I want to speak a word with 
Luke,” 

And suiting the action to the word, he was 
turning to make towards the house, when the 
clerk, without discontinuing his labours, called 
him back. 

** Luke’s not at home,” said he. 

**Qut so early?” cried Meade, looking grie 
vously vexed and disappointed, 

“Out sin’ yesterday morn,”’ rejoined his father, 
handling his spade as actively as either of hus 
sons. 

‘Since vester-morning ?”’ reiterated Meade, wel 
aware how little his young friend was in the habé 
of quitting home. 

* Luke’s been talking this long time, you know, 
Harry, about goin’ to Lon’on to get his ancle lookes 


at, where the small bone was broke a year agon: 
at the Hillfield match.” resumed old Downms. 


“Mr. Wigswell got him a letter yesterday to N. 


_ George’s Hospital from Sir Clement; and may be be 


took his uncle Harman on the way. Norcroft lies 
towards the Lon’on road where he talked & 


getting on the coach.” 


turn” — was his secret reflection; and it served | 


to makehis head lie lighter on his pillow. 


Downing was standing one fine summer morning 
in his cottage, with the doors open to admit the 


“ And to think of his having choosed yesterds}. 
of all the unlucky days in the year!” a 
Meade, removing his straw hat for the purpos ® 
wiping his forehead. “I made sure of 
on him,—sure !” 

“ And can’t I do as well for what you're Wal 


ing?” demanded the eld man, apparently 4 iis 
While things were in this situation, John | 


dewy fragrance of the early morn, when a some- | ing thick, and his manner still more 


vexed in his turn. 
“Yes, Master Downin’, you will do, you™ 


do, only too well!’ said Harry ; his voiee beeo™ 
j & 
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Very 
how. 


he 


’ - 


ye attempted to proceed. “Only I'd ha’ been 
had poor Luke been at home to take the 
gatter off MY hand. Luke would ha’ broken it 
wy you, may be, kinder than I can. For after 
“Master Downin’, there ben’t much to be said 
shout things as troubles us that can ever make 
souble come easy.—All must out, sooner or later, 
Master Downin’.—And I’m sure you'll bear it 
like a man, that is, like a Christian, when I tell 
vou there’s somethin’ happened hard by, pretty 
wear the worst as could happen.—And as folks is 
st hand who'll soon blurt out the truth, ['d better 
gy it at once, Master Downin’.” 
‘Bat while threatening to speak out, the poor 
pilow literally stopped from inability to utter a 


hort syllable. After a momentary pause, during | 


which every vestige of colour forsook the face of 
he clerk, as he stood with his foot resting on the 
made, and big drops, either from terror or hard 
hour, rising upon his brow, Harry contrived to 
¢ammer out—** Your poor son Jack ’s been foully 
gurdered, neighbour Downing. We found the 
bdy just now upon the Hams, a quarter of a mile 
up the river, doubled up and cold. They're 
bringin’ on him home, poor fellow, on a hurdle.” 
The young man was just in time to save poor 
Downing from falling, as, en hearing this terrible 
announcement, the spade dropped from his hands, 


“If Luke had only been here!” muttered 


Meade, as the head of the half insensible man he | 


was holding dropped heavily on his shoulder. 
“Luke would ha’ broke it to him more nat’rally. 
Luke would have known how to comfort him. 
Better let me lead you into the house. Better not 
meet em at the gate ;” continued the warm- 
hearted young fellow, whose eyes were moistened 
with tears. 

And as though blindness had fallen on him, 
John Downing submitted to be guided into the 
cttage. The tramp of footsteps was again ap- 
praching, and he knew that the corpse was at 


hind. Smitten as he was, the old man could | 


not bear to render his anguish a spectacle for the 
crowd, 

Arrived in the house, he sank into his customary 
anmm-chair, with a groan so heavy that it seemed 
wrung out of the depths of his heart ; and covering 
uisface with his hands, he awaited in inexpressible 
agony the coming of the dead. 

At length, the sound of measured footsteps on 
‘ae path became terribly audible. The crowd 
was evidently in the garden ; to the utter demo- 
ition of those favourite flowers, so short a time 
before, how dear] y treasured. Though their voices 
came subdued to a reverential whisper as they 
‘pproached the presence of the father of (and as 
they believed, the brother of) the murdered man, 
"Was not likely that their deference should ex- 
end to their garden. 

— But they might have trampled on the very 
heart of John Downing ere he was sensible of 
more than that the murdered body of his first born 
*as about to darken his door ! 

Already, the shadow of the bearers was on its 
threshold. Already, the flesh of the poor father 
‘rept, and his hair stood up, as he knew himself 
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to be in presence of the son whom, for some time 
past, he had not loved as a father, and whose voice 
he should hear no more. 

Still, however, he did not remove the clasped 
hands from his convulsed face. The young men, 
the labourers, staggered in with their load. He 
heard the gasping, of their manly chests. He 
heard the creaking of the hurdle. He felt that 
fearful object pass him by. 

* Lay him on the bed.—There’sa bed in t’other 
chamber.—Lay him on the bed ;”—said Harry 
Meade. 

And the men, who had rested for a second, 
obeyed. But when they reached the inner door, 
the anguish of John Downing burst forth into 
words. 
| “No, no,—not there!” said he. “That is his 
_poor brother’s room. Puthiminto mine. Yonder, 
‘yonder!’ And pointing to the door of the small 
lean-to, in which it was his pleasure to sleep, in 
order that Luke might be better accommodated, 
he uttered a few incoherent inarticulate words : 
and endeavouring to rise to see that his injune- 
tions were obeyed, rolled insensible upon the floor. 

When he came to himself, he was seated in his 
chair before the cottage door, his neckcloth untied, 
and his garments wet with the cold water that 
had been humanely flung in his face by those 
whose arms still kindly supported him; and as 
he came gradually to himself, and beheld the 
summer sky and the vernal beauty of that favour- 
ite spot, he trusted — he fondly, faintly trusted — 
that the horrible impression on his mind had been 
| all delusion,x—all a dream :—that he was still a 
happy father, that he might still look up to Heaven, 
—still take delight in his flowers, — 

‘‘ Harry Meade,” said he, in a subdued voice, 
on ascertaining whose brawny arm it was that 
sustained his head. “ Is it you, Harry ?—Where 
is Luke ?—Cannot you call Luke ?—I want, I 
want my son.” — 

‘** Luke is gone to Lon’on, neighbour Downing,” 
replied the young man, lowering his voice to the 
mournful whisper of the sufferer. “ But you said 
just now as he’d soon be back again.” 

“Ay, so I did.—I forgot, Harry. —I was so 
lucky as to forget myself a moment. I wish I 
could forget myself again—TI wish, I wish I could 
forget myself for always.’—And turning round 
towards the friend of his beloved son, he hid his 
face in his breast, and sobbed like a child. 

* Don’t take on so, Master Downing, don’t take 
on so!” cried a rougher voice than Harry’s; the 
voice of his old neighbour, Jukes the wheelwright, 
who had hurried to the cottage on learning the 
calamity which had befallen his old friend. 
“ Don’t take on so, man.—You shall be righted. 
Poor Jack shall be avenged.—The spillers of blood 
shan’t go free.—We have set people on their track 
a’ready.— The constable’s off to the rectory, to 
ask parson Wigswell’s advice about what magis- 
trate is to be applied to for a warrant, and holding 
the crowner’s ’quest. As sure as we live before 
God, neighbour, murder will out ; and the wretch 
who did this bloody deed, shall answer on the 
gallows for the life of poor Jack.” 
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Heavy moans were all the agonized father could 
utter in reply. Buty if incapable of speech, he 
was not incapable of hearing. And he soon 
learned how the reapers, in pushing their way 
along the stream to Warling farm, had discovered 
the body, lying among the alder bushes; and near 
it, a reaping hook, with which, it was supposed, 
the deep wound in the abdomen had been inflicted, 
that must have caused almost instantaneous 
death. 

“Might not accident have done it?—Might n’t 
his foot have tripped, if the poor fellow was in 
liquor (as was often the case,) and the hook 
entered into his body as he fell upon’t ?’—demanded 
John Downing, who listened with a face as pale 
as ashes. 

“ Not possible. 
Downin’, when you've taken heart to look at the 
body,” said young Meade. “ Besides, there was 
marks as of a struggle between two or more, near 
the place where the body was lying.” 

“ Footprints 2?” demanded the father. 

“No: they can’t be called footprints. For ’tis 
where the turf’s so oozy, that even the feet of the 
cattle coming to drink, don’t leave a mark but is 
flooded out in an hour or so, by the force of the 
stream. But the grass was trailed over with 
water weeds, as though two or three persons had 
been pursuing each other into the brook and out 
again. And poor Jack’s boots and stockings are 
still wet to the knee. No 
brawl led to the fatal blow being struck.” 

“God sees all, and men will soon know all!” 
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You'll say so yourself, Master | 


doubt some kind of | 


was the pious ejaculation of the wheelwright. | 


“ You must get up your courage, Downin’, to face 
all this,” continued he, on perceiving that, in 
spite of the endeavours of one or two of those who 


had accompanied the body home, and, by the | 
constable’s orders, were guarding the garden gate | 
against intrusion, a few of the notables of the | 
village had forced their way in, and were making | 


their way towards the clerk, with neighbourly 
inquiries ; while all along the hawthorn hedge, a 
line of faces was perceptible, peering with looks of 
wonder and horror into the garden, as if some 
concluding act of the tragedy were still to be 
enacted. 

On perceiving this, John Downing was readily 
persuaded to re-enter the house ; and scarcely had 
he sunk once more into his place, when the rector 
in person made his way into the house, unshaved, 
uncombed, half-dressed ; 
spot on being waked from his sleep with tidings 
of the terrible event which had occurred in his 
quiet parish ; occurred, too, to the person of all 
others, who, next to his own family, he could least 
afford to see overwhelmed with affliction. 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, Downing !” 


having hurried to the | 


trusted to take care of him. 


said he, placing his hand affec- | 


tionately on the shoulder of the poor clerk. “ It | 


is long since any of us could expect other than a | 


violent death for yonder unfortunate young man. 


must submit, unquestioning, to his will; oy Luke 
your good boy, your excellent son Luke, Tay he 
made to pay the penalty of your want of du 
Render your sacrifice, Downing, even as Abrahey 
rendered his sacrifice; for the son whom 
soul loveth, is not his young life also j, Ps 
hands of the Most High ?” 

Just as the kind pastor had anticipated, at the 
sound of that beloved name, the tears of the suf. 
fering man burst forth ; and for a time, his Sorrow 
was relieved. 

As soon as he became more tranquil, the par. 
ticulars of the unhappy case were fully entered 
into by Mr. Wigswell. By Aés instructions , 
man and horse were despatched to Lewes with 4 
summons to the coroner, till whose return te 
further steps could be taken. He also forwaniey 
a letter to his friend Colonel Garrett, the Nearest 
magistrate, requesting his immediate attendane. 
And what better proof of the habitual subording. 
tion of the village of Hartington, than the dig. 
culty he found in deciding what steps were to bp 
taken, and who were the proper persons to be ap 
plied to, to promote the avenging of the spilling of 
blood 2 

It was strange enough, as David Jukes observes 
aside, in a whisper to his reverence, that the only 
crowner’s ’quest held in the village in the memory 
of man, was in that very house, on the body of 
poor Mrs. Downing. 

When the business to be done was adjusted, 
the pastor prepared to return home, to satisfy the 
anxiety of his terrified family. 

“Tf your reverence could only prevail on 
Master Downing to look at the body, afore you 
leave the house,” resumed Jukes, in the same 
whisper; ‘“‘the worst would be over, and a load 
off his mind. John Downin’ isn’t the man to 
resist whatever might be proposed by your reve 
rence.” 

“JT see no purpose in distressing him by sucha 
spectacle,” replied the humane clergyman, per 
haps a little in awe of participating in the sorry 
sight. “There is no possible advantage to bk 
derived from harrowing his feelings. Far rather 
that my influence could prevail with him to 
sign himself with meekness to the chastisement 
of the Almighty! I would fain hear him sy, 
before I 20, God’s will he done ag 

A moment afterwards, extending his tremulous 
hand towards his kind master, John Downing 
repeated in broken accents, “ Yea, God’s will 
done!” as though he had overheard the merc 
ful interposition of the pastor to secure him agains 
the sight which he so much dreaded. 

“Don’t leave him alone, Jukes. You can be 
You must give 
your work for to-day,” said Mr. Wigswell to the 
wheelwright, on quitting the cottage. “I wi 
look in again presently : but I doubt whether ¥ 
shall be able to get the jury summoned before 
morrow; and till then, remember, nothing,—8 


But cheer up, Downing: you have still a hopeful | solutely nothing,—must be done to the body.” 


child. You are not left wholly alone. God hath 


* 


The worthy rector was true to his p 


been pleased to visit you with a sore trial. But | But in the interim, manifold had been his duties. 
you must submit to His will, my good friend: you| An occurrence of so appalling a nature mip 
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gre created consternation, even in such hotbeds 
crime as Birmingham or Nottingham. But in 
she quiet Hams of quiet Hartington, in that un- 
geidental village, the effect was almost alarming. 
gid men prophesied, and young men became speech- 
Mothers grew hysterical, when they thought 
f their absent sons ; and the maidens whose 
iywers were also gone forth to the fields, loitered in 
soups of two and three under the old lime-trees, 
wondering whether others besides John Downing, 
had enemies capable of waylaying and slaying a 
iefenceless man. 
All this irritation, old Mr. Wigswell, usually so 
nert, Was forced to do his utmost to allay; ex- 
sting himself to pacify the poor old bed-ridden 


eeatures who shuddered lest an assassin should | 


ie among them; and exhorting the young and 
utive to join with him in his efforts to assist the 
wsearches of justice. It might still be possible to 
‘stect the track of the murderer. 

But his greatest task of all was to tranquillize 
the mind of his poor old friend Sir Clement, to 
vom the news had been rashly conveyed by his 
ervants, and who sat trembling in every limb at 
the notion of so heinous a perpetration upon his 
well-ordered estate. He, who had retreated to 
Hartington and enjoyed there nearly half a cen- 
tury’s seclusion, as the most orderly place upon 
the face of the habitable globe, to be pursued even 
whis hearthstone by blood-thirstiness and violence! 
For hefelt himself half-murdered in the person of 
Jack Downing. — Every nerve was thrilling and 
every bone aching in the body of the little ner- 
vous old gentleman, with the mere agony of his 
fears. 

“My dear friend,” faltered he, in answer to the 
pious exhortations of the wiser Wigswell, “ say 
what you will, it is allover with us. I have been 


lng aware of the growing malignity of the rural po- | 
I knew what all this over-teaching and | 
over-taxing would do, when brought into collision. | 


pulation, 


Flint and steel, my dear Wigswell, flint and steel! 
Hitherto, by the mercy of Providence, we have 


had no inec ndiary fires in this neighbourhood. My 


tars and ricks have been respected; nor am I 
aware of an occasion for the interference of cri- 
minal justice in the parish of Hartington for 
twenty years past. But there is a beginning for 
ll things; and mark my words, Wigswell, be- 


‘ore the year comes round, our friend Garrett will | 


lave had to despatch half a dozen felons from 
hence to the county jail.” 

Wigswell hoped not, and Wigswell thought not ; 
ms Wigswell having induced the trembling little 
‘étonet to swallow the chocolate, which his scarcely 
“Ss agitated body-servant brought frothing into 
oe study, Sir Clement, a little restored in spirits, 
‘gan to think and hope so too. 

After man y hours consumed in the discharge of 


“ese duties, the rector got back to the village, 


oaly in time to learn that the coroner had ap- 
potted the following morning, at ten, for holding 
the inquest ; and had sent instructions concerning 
“e summoning of the jury. 

All that day, all that evening, the household 


“Murs of the village, nay, even the toils of the 
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field, were left undone; while some sat cowering 
within doors, and some leaned against the shady 
sides of their cottages, neighbour with neighbour 
discussing the dread event of the day ; what 
enemies John Downing had made for himself,— 
what brawls he had been engaged in,—surmising 
how the poor father, already once so heavily 
visited, would be able to stand against this new 
domestic calamity,—how soon the fatal news would 
reach poor Luke in London,—when the dead would 
be buried,—and where, if detected, the murderer 
would be judged. 

So absorbed were they in the details of the case, 
the finding of the body, the shock of the first 
startled discoverers, the pool of blood in which the 
corpse was lying, the aspect of its face, the aspect 
of the poor clerk’s when the intelligence was com- 
municated, that they saw not the sun pursue its 
path in the heavens and ge down in glory to the 
west, till the gathering shades of evening apprized 
them that the heavy day was done, 

How it sped with the poor horror-struck old 
clerk, it were too grievous to inquire. His friends 
surrounded him, like those of the man of Uz; 
some declaring they always knew it would end so, 
that a violent end awaited the violent youth; 
others rebuking him for not having kept a tighter 
hand in boyhood over the poor lad, and in his 
'riper years compelled him to remain at Harting- 
ton, instead of going to service, where indulgence 

in vicious courses had doubtless engaged him in 
/evil company ; while one or two went so far as 
to hint that his partiality for Luke had roused 
the devil within the mind of his elder-born, and 
driven him to acts of desperation, rendering him 
an object of desperate vengeance. 

But to all this, John Downing answered never 
a word. Rebuked by the dread hand of God, he 
cared not for rebuking at the lips of mortal man. 
Bowed to the dust, he neither listened nor answered. 
His meekness was as that of stupefaction. No 
word seemed to have reached his understanding 
since the one that told him his son was lying dead 
hy the river-side. 

They placed food before him: but he took no 
heed, except to moisten his lips with a little water. 
They opened on the table near him the great book 
of the gospels, which had been his father’s and 
his father’s father’s before him, and bore the names 
of each inscribed in their several handwriting, 
| and the names of his two sons, with their date of 
| birth, carefully entered in his own; a record now 
| to be followed by that of a judgment how ter- 
rible! But there must have been a mist before 
his eyes. For he notieed not even that sacred 
volume, which he never permitted himself to open 
with unwashed hands, or without bending his 
head. 

“ Let him alone :—let no one harass him!”— 
said his kind patron, when he found him in this 
overwhelmed condition. “If left to himself, 
nature will work her way.—When Luke comes 
back, he will bring healing to his father. If you 
torment him by well meant consolations, he will 
perhaps be unable to afford his evidence to-morrow 
morning at the inquest.” 































































CHAPTER IV. 

The _— is on id brow, 

A dark and guilty spot,— 
"Tis ne’er to be erased,— 

*Tis ne’er to be forgot ! 
The brand is on thy brow, 

Yet I must shade the spot, 
For who will love thee now 

If J love thee not !— 
Thy soul is dark, is stain’d, 

From out the bright world thrown, 
By God and man disdain’d, 

But not by me thy own !— 
Oh! even the tiger slain 

Hath one who ne’er doth flee, 
But soothes his dying pain.— 


That one am I to thee! PROcTOR. 


When the morning dawned, the morning which 
at that season of the year steals so close upon the 
steps of midnight,—Jukes the wheelwright, who 
had repaired to his own house for a few hours’ 
rest, was astonished, on returning to the cottage, 
to find his friend still seated in the old arm-chair 
wherein he had desired to be left to his reflections. 
He appeared never to have stirred. His eye was 
still fixed,—his hand still motionless. Yet when, 
accosted by his old friend, he turned his face 
wistfully towards him, time appeared to have 
stirred mightily with him. Years might have 
passed over his head on that single night,—so 
hollow were his eyes, so furrowed his withered 
cheek. Yet though in looks thus sunken, his 
soul had gained strength. He was able to listen 
while Jukes recounted all that had been done by 
the magistrates to further the ends of justice ; and 
when, after the arrival of the coroner, and the 
calling over of the jury, summoned by the con- 
stable, the chosen twelve arrived at the cottage to 
view collectively the corpse 
severally viewed the day before, poor Downing 
bore the intrusion without flinching; as he had 
borne, the evening before, the examination of the 
body by the surgeons deputed for that purpose by 
Colonel Garrett. 

Not for a moment did he quit his seat, which 
commanded a view of the inner room, and from 
whence every syllable uttered there was audible. 

When the jurors quitted the cottage, Jukes 
still remained. 

“Mr. Wigswell seems to think they will want 
you as a witness, Downing,” said he. “ And 
Harry Meade bad me say, that, if required, he 
would come down himself with the constable, from 
the Black Lion, to lend you an arm up the lane.” 

“7 shan't go!” was Downing’s dogged reply. 
“T shan’t make my sore trouble a sport for the 
eyes of all the folks of the village, assembled no 
doubt on the green, to pry into what is going on.” 


“* Not a sport—don’t say a sport, John,” remon- | 


strated Jukes, perceiving that trouble had some- 
what cankered his mind. “ Not one on ’em but 
has felt for you as neighbours ought.” 

And Downing, who knew that it was so, writhed 
under the consciousness of his peevish injustice. 

“If Luke were here, if Luke were back again, 
it would be different!” said he, his eyes filling 
with tears of repentance. “But I am alone now, 
Master Jukes, alone and helpless. I can’t go up 
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which each had | 


to the inquest. Tell his reverence, 1 gq», 
Surely they won’t force me,—me,—g ronda 
troubled man,—to go and talk about the spilling 
of my poor boy’s blood ?” 

“ But if what you've got to say, goes to he 
their laying their hand upon the murderer?” 
argued the wheelwright. ‘‘Surely tha would 
make you overlook your own feelings?” 

“His reverence said, at first, that the crowner 
would come and take my deposition here, whey 
all the other witnesses had been examined,” per 
sisted the clerk. 

“Oh! if Parson Wigswell said so, you're gg, 
enow,” rejoined his companion. And _ though 
soon afterwards the constable made his appearance 
to require the attendance of Downing at 4, 
Black Lion, when he saw the state of mind y 
which the mere proposal reduced him, he hai 
too much tenderness towards his respected qj 
neighbour, not to hurry back to the court, wher 
both Mr. Wigswell and Colonel Garrett were jp 
attendance, to entreat that the ‘ Crowner” ané 
jury would repair once more to the cottage, 

The distance did not exceed five hundred yards, 
It would have been monstrous to refuse. The 
magistrate and rector were of opinion, indeed. 
that the examination might be altogether dispensed 


} e . 
with ; for what evidence could the poor clerk have 


to give? It was known that he was quietly in 
bed and asleep at the time the state of the body, 
when found, induced them to conclude the assas. 
sination had taken place. 

| The coroner, however, thought otherwise. A: 
his suggestion, John Downing was questioned 
concerning what enemies the deceased possessed, 
and who had any thing to gain by his death. 

“Poor John had many enemies!” was the 
reluctant reply. “ My son’s temper was violent, 

and when in drink, he was sure to be in quarrels.” 
He did not, however, like to particularize his 
son’s enemies by name or number. It seemed 
like reflecting on the memory of the dead. “As 
to who had aught to gain by his untimely end— 
| the only gainer would be his brother,—his brother 
who was the kindest, meekest, and affectionates 
creature upon earth.” 

* And where was his brother now, and wher 
was he at the time of the murder?” was the nes 
| inquiry. 

* Both then and now in Lon’on. Luke was@ 
out-patient of St. George’s Hospital. He he 
gone up with a letter from Sir Clement, to £* 
his leg looked to, severely injured by an accides' 
at cricket.” ; 

“Had the young man been made acquainie: 
with his brother’s death ?” ; 

“Ay! sure-and I’m every hour expectits 
the poor lad home again ;” replied John Downits, 
with a heavy sigh. 

_ The coroner now applied to the foreman of the 
_ jury, (one of the most considerable tenants 





Clement Colston’s estate,) as to the propriety 

_ adjourning the“ingnest till the younger Do ; 
evidence could be forthcoming. But this prop 
was coldly received. The time of such jurors» 
those of Hartington, is worth to them 5s 
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per hour, and they were all disposed to make the | 
one day lost to them, suffice. Moreover, the state | 
of the weather rendered desirable the early inter- | 
ment of the body. ; : 
All present, therefore, were unanimous in oppo- 
ition to an adjournment. What light could | 
Lake Downing possibly throw upon the matter? 
He was at sixty miles distance when the murder 
was committed. It was, in fact, because his 
prother had promised to sleep at his father’s 
juring bis absence, that the unfortunate young | 
man was making his way to Hartington, when 
wavlaid by one or other of the numerous enemies | 
created by his lawless life, for purposes of ven- | 
geance, not for purposes of plunder,—since his 
pockets were found to contain all the money he | 
had about him on quitting Norcroft, amounting | 
to asmall sum in silver and halfpence ; as well as | 
a handsome pocket-knife, still more likely to have | 
become an object of rustic depredation. 
The jury agreed, therefore, that Luke Down: | 

| 


} 


ing, the mildest, worthiest, and softest-hearted 
voung man in the village, might be spared the 
torment of a useless interrogatory in a public 
court. 

An open verdict of “ Witrun Murper by a 
person or persons unknown,” was accordingly 
returned. But the evidence afforded by the sur- 
geon of the nature of the wound inflicted upon 
the victim, and the next to impossibility but that 
the assassin must have been saturated with his | 
blood, afforded some sort of hope of discovery to the 
magistrates ; who, the moment the verdict was an- 
nounced, repaired to the rectory to draw up minutes 
to be fowarded to the metropolitan police, and 
deliberate on the further steps to be taken. 

Meanwhile, poor Downing was led home by the 
frend of his son. But so far from having to | 
undergo by the road the molestation he dreaded, 
not a creature of the village but carefully avoided 
meeting the afflicted man. Church-lane was as 
alent and solitary for his transit, as on the Sab- | 
hath during the celebration of divine service. 
Strangely enough, however, as the poor clerk pur- 
sued his way down the hill, his downcast eyes 
falling upon the oozy channel that occupied one 
half of the road, recalled to his mind even in the 
extremity of his grief, the ominous foot-print he 
had discovered there the preceding year ;—a me- 
mento of the mysterious interview so long for- 
gotten. 

“If I had then fallen into temptation,” mused 
the heartbroken man, “I should have felt, per- 
haps, at this moment, as if my present misery 
Were a judgment at the hands of God!” 

n arriving at home, though his foot lingered | 
o the threshhold, so great was his reluctance to | 
re-enter the presence of death, it was rather a 
sevance than a comfort that his neighbour Jukes 
ad profited by his absence to see the last duties 
discharged to the dead. With the aid of the 
almshouse nurse, the body had been washed, 
shrouded, and placed in its coffin; and though 
livid streaks were already apparent on the face, 











20 one had looked upon that fine young man, 
untimely cut off in his sin, but admitted that his 
“ 


OL. XIII.—-No, cLill. 
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countenance was assuming in death an aspect of 
gentleness and serenity, such as, in his lifetime, 
had been foreign to his turbulent nature. 

“Just take a single look at the poor fellow, 
neighbour Downin’,” said the wheelwright, after 
replacing the clerk in his arm chair, “and you 
will be comforted. He looks for all the world as 
happy and peaceful as a child.” 

But the bereaved father would not be entreated. 
Hie had not yet looked, nor could he be induced to 
look, upon the face of his son. 

“It will only disturb my mind. I am more 
easy now,” said he. 

H{e even proposed that, as the funeral was ap- 
pointed to take place on the following morning, 
the carpenter who was still on the premises, should 
close the coffin at once. 

** Tt will put an end to idle curiosity,” said he, 
“and the summer weather may perhaps bring 
about a more afflicting change.” 

But to this Jukes strongly objected. 

** Don’t have the coffin screwed down before his 
brother arrives!” said he, almost indignantly. 
“T know poor Luke’s affectionate heart. I know 
his pious feelings. He would never forgive us, if 
we denied him a sight of the brother whom, in 
spite of all Jack’s lawless acts and misdoings, he 
loved as dearly, as dearly might be.” 

A heavy groan was the only response. For 
Downing knew by long professional observation, 
that the afflicted are never masters In their own 
house ; that in moments of trouble, every stranger 
and every fool feels entitled to dictate. 

All he begged further, therefore, was to be left 
to himself. ‘* He wanted to be alone. He wanted 
to sustain his mind with prayer, that he might 
have strength to confer with his son Luke, on his 
arrival at home. It would be a trying time. He 


| wanted rest, that he might mect it with com- 


posure,” , 
Reluctantly, (for Jukes and his wife had little 
faith in the salutary effects of solitude, but on the 


| contrary, entertained a notion that the human 


mind is only to be eased by much outpouring of 
its grief in friendly talk ;) reluctantly did the kind 
neighbours bend their steps towards their own 
homes. They proposed, indeed, sending one of 
their children over to the cottage once or twice in 
the course of the evening, to see how Downing 
was, and whether he wanted for any thing. But 
of this he would not hear. “ He could want for 
nothing, except the comfort vouchsafed him from 
on high ; and it would be a trying thing to one of 
the poor children to enter that awful house! By 
the evening, too, Luke would arrive by the Lewes 
coach, and he should no longer be alone.” 

No sooner were they gone, than, the better to 
secure his tranquillity, John Downing closed and 
barred the door of the cottage, which, during the 
summer season, invariably stood open ; the win- 
dow shutters being already up to prevent the sun 
from shining into the house of death. And now 
all was still, and all was lonely, and all was dark, 
save the one bright ray of sunshine slanting 
across the room from the round opening in the 
shutter. None remained under that doomed roof 
2¥ 
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but the murdered man in his coffin, and the father 


whose heart was bleeding from a wound equally 


fatal. | 
The pastor, the only person living of sufficient 


authority to knock and know that the door would 
be opened, was up at the Hall, with his poor old 
friend; acquainting him with the proceedings of 
the inquest, and cheering him with hopes that, 
now the metropolitan police had got the matter 
in hand, the murderer must be speedily detected ; 
while Sir Clement, with blue lips and a slight qui- 
vering of the cheek, sat with his hand fast locked 
in that of his companion, listening to details every 
syllable of which caused his thin blood to curdle. 

Meanwhile the churchyard of Hartington for 
once replaced the favourite green as the rendezvous 
of the village. Into the deep grave which had | 
been digged to receive on the morrow the body of | 
the victim, every one chose to look down, as though | 
the darkness of the pit had more to unfold concern- 
ing the dread event than the open light of day ; 
shaking their heads in sad response to the lamen- 
tations of David, the gray-headed sexton, who 
could not restrain his tears while relating how 
“them poor Downin’ boys had used to play about 
him in the churchyard, a’ter they’d lost their 
mother; and how little he’d ever thought, in 
them days, of livin? to make a grave for e’er a 
one 0’ their young heads.” 

It was late in the evening. The jackdaws had 
long deserted their perch on the weathercock 
creaking on its iron rod above the ivy-covered old 
tower, before the last of the visiters quitted the | 
spot, friends of either Jack or Luke who had | 
made their way to Hartington at the close of their | 
day’s work. One and all, however, had asked | 
leave of their employers to attend the sad cere- | 
mony of the morrow. The murder was the great 
tragedy of the country round: and such a gather- | 








ing was expected at the funeral, as never had 
been seen in Hartington. 

At last, night came on, as dark as if over- 
shadowed by the coming event. When the last | 
straggler, (one of the young Harmans from Nor- | 
croft) quitted the churchyard, the dim twilight | 
had given place to a leaden sky. Not so much as | 
a single star twinkled out from the heavens, as a 
beacon of hope to the mourners. 

But to them what mattered the gloomy aspect 
of the sky! 

There is no darkness like the cloud of mind 
On grief’s vain eye, the blindest of the blind. 





TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


| was grasping. 


'_ fariously taken his place. 
with horror, as the movement brought him face to 






And had the fairest moonlight softened the 

of things, the soul of John Downing, as he nt 
beside his lonely hearth, would not have been legs 
black with despair. 

But if he saw not with his eyes, his CAF Was 
not equally deadened. Now that every human 
being was asleep in the village, and he was 
from all fear of intrusion, the cottage door was 
once more placed ajar to admit the sweet pi t 
air that came sweeping over his beds of flowery. 
and he sat and listened, as though there wep, 


something soothing in the gentle rustling of 4, 


leaves, as the long streamers of the variegates 


grass swept against each other in the flower-plot 
near the door. It was as a supernatural Whisper. 


ing, the voices of garden-haunting sprites eom. 
muning with each other of their tasks. 

At length, the listening man started up, Hig 
ear had caught a distant sound, for which, ap- 
parently, it had been long’ on the watch, the 
sound of coming footsteps. Yes; he was not mis. 
taken! There were feet upon the sand. near the 
brook. There were steps in the lane. The ger 
den-wicket was cautiously opened. The gravel 
on the path creaked under advancing feet. “ He 
was come at last!” | 

Stealing out into the darkness, with his heart 
swelling so as almost to suspend his breath, he 
advanced to meet the person who was coming 
under the shadow of night. 

“All’s safe, all’s well,” said he, whispering 
faintly, though no living soul was near but him 
he came to welcome. ‘God bless thee, Luke, 
God’s mercy bless thee, boy! AlIl’s well!” 

He was about to fall on the neck of his son, 
when the light of the watchlight within gave to 
view the features of the individual whose arm he 
No! It was not his son! 

His first movement was to drag the intruder 


| into the cottage, to determine who had thus ne- 


His next was to recoil 


face with one, beheld but once, and yet beheld te 
often. 

The stranger of the preceding year! As though 
his presence there on such a night, at such ap 


| hour, were not of sufficiently evil omen, poor 


Downing staggered back to his chair with the 
cold dew of anguish rising on his brow, on discern 
ing that a smile of sarcastic triumph brightened the 
Satanic face of his midnight guest. 


( To be continued. ) 





RINGS AND POSIES. 


* Ring,—a circle of gold, or some other matter, worn as an ornament.”—Dr, JOHNSON, 
“You have chosen a very short text to enlarge upon: I should as soon expect to see a critique on the posy of a ring.” 


AppIsos. 


From the earliest times, and in all countries, a sion of which was equivalent to a sign-manual, 
little hoop of metal has played no insignificant Hence they denoted authority and gove 
part in the drama of life ; and to this day a ring is. Thus, when Pharaoh placed Egypt under the com 


the epilogue to many a comedy. Rings are men- 1 


nand of Joseph, he gave his ring to the viceroy, 


tioned by Moses, the first of historians; and we| and made him ride in the second chariot he 

discover from several passages of Scripture, that The ring bestowed on Haman, who had his seat 

at an early period they were in common use by the | above all the princes that were with bes we 
ordecai. 


great. These were chiefly signet-rings, the impres- | t 


aken away by the king, and given to 
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of the displeasure excited in the mind of the 
rodiga’s brother, when he came in from the field, 


hy the favours shown to the returned wanderer by 
ee father, might arise from the notion that power 
in the household had been given to one who had 
proved himself unworthy of it ; for the servants 
were commanded not only to bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him, but to put a ring on his 

r. Almost every one, who is not abjectly poor, 

ngst the modern Egyptians, carries a seal-ring 
on the little finger of his right hand. It is usually 
of silver, with an ornamental stone, on which is 
eat the wearers name, with words signifying 
«the servant of God.” The value of the impres- 


sion is ranked above that of a simple signature by 


hand. The method of using it is to spread a little | 


ink over the stone, and then to apply it to the 
roper place on the paper, which has been pre- 
viously fitted to receive the stamp by being mois- 
tened. If the writer is particularly desirous of 
expressing his humility, the seal is affixed below 
the signature, but the general custom is to place it 
in a line with, and on the right of the name. 
Those amusing stories of our childhood, the 
Arabian Nights, contain numberless allusions to 
the Eastern method of using signet-rings ; and per- 
haps our readers may not have forgotten that tale 
of the lady who took from her pocket a purse, 
and drew out from this a string, on which were 
the ninety-eight seal-rings of her different lovers. 

The Greeks, and most of the Romans, wore their 
rings on the third finger of the left hand. It has 
been remarked, however, by Pliny, that in the 
portraits of the heathen deities, the ring was 
placed on the finger next the thumb. A passage 
in Juvenal, shows that the ring was used by the 
Romans in their marriage ceremonies. Amongst 
the same people, a gold ring was one of the vest- 
ments of a knight, furnished him, like his horse, 
at the public charge ; and the disastrous slaughter 
of the equestrian order, at the battle of Cann, may 
be estimated from the statement, that the rings 
gathered from the field by the victor, filled several 
bushels. Addison records having seen some old 
Roman rings, “ so very thick about, and with such 
large stones, that it is no wonder a fop should 
reckon them a little cumbersome in the summer.” 

On the other hand, a ring was sometimes the 
badge of slavery. For instance, it was customary 
for the Roman slaves to wear iron rings; and, 
amongst the Eastern nations, a particular kind of 
mg was the mark of a person in a state of servi- 
tude. 

We can easily conceive, that as soon as the art 
of working in metal became known, that love of 
personal finery, which seems a part of our nature, 
would employ itself in fashioning annulary orna- 
ments. Eastern ladies still wear, as they wore in 
the days of the prophets, large rings round their 

es, to which smaller ones are attached, so as 
to produce a tinkling noise at every motion. 
In the Deccan almost every woman carries a glass 
ting on her wrist. The more closely the ring sits, 
the better is she pleased, because, as it must be 
passed over the hand, the smallness of that member 
8 thereby proved. In forcing the hoop over it, 
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the skin is very frequently rubbed off, and as the 
glass is apt to break, these dusky beauties suffer a 
good deal from their love of admiration. Neither 
has the thumb. been without an ornament of this 
kind, though, to modern notions, a ring in that 
situation must have had an awkward appear- 
ance. The English formerly wore a metal hoop 
on the shortest and thickest of the processes of the 
hand. There was found a-few years ago near 
Knepp Castle, in Sussex, a gold thumb ring, on 
which was engraved a device representing a doe 
reposing under a tree, with the motto, Joye sans 
Fin, cut in the inside. What a satire on human 
| hopes and prophecies! Some love-gift, perhaps. 
| Who was the donor, and where is he that wore it? 
Both gone, like the joy that was to last for ever. 
Nieuhoff, in his embassy to China, relates that the 
old Viceroy, with whom he had an imterview, 
carried an ivory ring on his thumb as an emblem 
signifying the undaunted courage of the Tartar 
people. 

In the marriage ceremonies of Christendom, 
“the link from earth that reaches heaven,” has 
always found a place. Whether the Christian 
Church adopted a heathen rite, or made use of the 
ring, as some are inclined to think, merely as a 
symbol of the authority wherewith the husband 
endowed the wife over his worldly goods, seems a 
matter of little moment ; but the taint with which 
the sacrament of marriage was thought to be in- 
fected, in the former supposition, almost induced 
the Puritans to abolish its use. Butler, in his 
Hudibras, has a passage alluding to the views of the 
ascetics on this subject. The fourth finger of the 
left hand was formerly believed to be selected to 
carry the badge of espousal ; “‘ presuming therein,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, in his Latinized diction, 
“a cordial relation that a particular vessel, 
nerve, or artery, is conferred thereto from the 
| heart; and, therefore, that especially hath the 
| honour to bear our rings.” When that curious 
| observance, the wedding of the Doge to the ever- 
| lasting sea, took place in the palmy days of Vene- 
_ tian prosperity, a ring was thrown into the waters ; 








And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 


The Knight of Norwich, in his list of “ Rarities, 
scarce, or never seen by any man now living,” 
enumerates “a ring found in a fish’s belly, taken 
about Gorro, conceived to be the same wherewith 
the Duke of Venice had wedded the sea.” We 
only know of one other case in which a ring has 
been found where Jonah had an uncomfortable 
lodging for three days and three nights. A pike 
was caught in 1497, near Heilbronn on the Neckar, 
which being cut open, a copper ring with a Greek 
inscription dropped out. The inscription was to 
this effect: “I am that fish which was first of all 
put into this lake, by the hands of the Governor 
Frederic II. on the é day of October, a.s.1.” The 
date we leave for the antiquaries to decipher. The 
symbolism of the marriage ring has been frequently 
enlarged upon; but, though the eloquence of 
Jeremy Taylor was directed to this subject, even 





he has hardy excelled the following sentence 
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from an old writer: “ The form of the ring being 
circular, that is, round and without end, importeth 
thus much, that their mutual love and hearty 
affection should roundly flow from the one to the 
other as ina circle, and that continually and for 
ever.” ‘The same author would seem to think the 

so consummate a piece of art that it required 
both a thoughtful designer and a cunning artificer 
to its perfect construction ; the one being Prome- 
theus, the other Tubal Cain! The ring, which 
forms part of the Episcopal apparatus, was used 
at a very early period, being deemed a symbol of 
the spiritual union of the bishop and his church. 
A ring is emploved in the ceremonial of an English 
coronation ; and amongst the treasures which 
each Pope transmits to his successor in St. Peter’s 
chair, is a signet-ring, called the fisherman’s ring, 
because tradition declares that it belonged to 
the apostle from whom the pontiffs derive the 
keys. 

It was much more the usage, at one time, than 
it is at present, to distribute rings, in great num- 
bers, on the occasion of any notable event. We 
are aware of only one instance of the usage exist- 
ing now-a-days, and that is on the appointment 
of a serjeant-at-law. Rings, with mottos in Latin 
befitting the grave occupation of the distributor, 
are presented to her Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the judges. A marriage was especially an 
event of a nature to be commemorated by gifts 
of rings. Anthony Wood mentions, that 
Edward Kelly, a man of note in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, “was openly profuse beyond the 
limits of a sober philosopher, and did give 
away, in gold-wire rings, at the marriage of one 
of his maid-servants, to the value of four thou- 
sand pounds.” At the nuptials of her present 
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scription on the banner of Constantine the Grea: 
“ Hoe signo vinces,” in the homily against reba. 
lion, and the writing at the top of the cross}, 
Udal, in his “Commentary on St. Luke,” ay. 
severally styled posies. Again, Hall the chronj. 
cler, in detailing the reign of the fifth 
states, that the king’s tent, on one occasion, was 
“replenyshed and decked with this posie, ¢ After 
busy labour commeth victorious rest.’” “They 
count truth heresy; and, ‘ No promise to be kept 
with heretics,’ is their posy,” says the worthy 
Archbishop Sandys of bigoted heathens. After. 
wards, the word came to be applied more espe. 
cially to the motto engraved on a ring; and 
poetasters taxed their wits to compress an up. 
certain amount of meaning in the fewest possible 
words. Amongst Cowley’s poems may be seen a 
copy of verses, addressed “ ‘To a Lady who made 
Posies for Rings.” Every one remembers the 
pretty quarrel between the tetrothed couples in 
the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice, when 
Portia and Nerissa pretend to discover that the 
rings they had given their lovers were no longer 
in their possession ; the truth being, that one had 
been begged of its owner by the young doetor, 
whose learning received the commendations of all 
parties at the trial between the Jew and the Mer. 
chant, and the other by a little scrubbed boy, the 
judge’s clerk. The hoop of gold which Gratiano 
had parted with, is described by him, in depreciat- 
ing terms, as 





A paltry ring, whose posy was, 
For all the world, like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife,—Love me, and leave me not. 


And Hamlet, when the players deliver themselves 
of a preface to their tragedy, three lines in length, 
inquires,— 





majesty, Queen Victoria, some dozens of gold rings 
were presented to distinguished persons. A pro- 
file of the Queen, so small as to require the aid of 
a lens to perceive the truthfulness of the likeness, 
with a legend, “ Victoria Regina,” adorned each 
ring. Mourning rings were wont to be distri- 
buted at funerals ; and still a testator who would 
link himself to his surviving friends for “a little 
month” after his departure, will bequeath them a 
ring with a memento mori inscription. From seve- 
ral passages in old writers, it seems it was fashion- 
able for the fops of the time to wear rings with a 
death’s head engraved thereon ; but we are unable 


to learn what gave rise to the custom. Thus in | 


“ Greene’s Farewell to Folie,” “ the olde Countesse, 
spying on the finger of Seignior Cosimo, a ring 
with a death’s head ingraven, circled with this posie, 


‘Gressus ad vitam, demanded whether headored the | 
signet for profit or pleasure.” In the Strawberry Hill | 


collection there was one of the seven rings given 
at the burial of Charles I. It had the King’s 
head in miniature, and a skull in the background, 
with the letters C. R. The motto was, “ Prepared 
be to follow me.” 

The word “ posy,” according to Dr. Johnson, 
signifies “a motto on a ring ;” but this definition 
is too narrow, the fact being, that any inscription 
or sentence epitomizing a thought, was termed a 
posy by our forefathers. Thus, the famous in- 


Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 


Another example of a spoken posy, may be found 
in “* The Two Noble Kinsmen,” where the gaoler's 
daughter, having gone mad, (in palpable imitation 
of Ophelia, a fact decisive, to our minds, in dis- 
proof of Shakspere’s having any thing to do with 
this fine play,) is thus described :— 

Rings she made 
Of rushes that grew by, and to them spoke 


The prettiest posies,—* Thus our true love’s tied; 
This you may lose, not me;” and many a one. 


It has been suggested, that the word was cor 
rupted from ‘ Poesy,’ meaning a poetical sentence 
expression ; and perhaps this derivation is correct. 
It is not so easy, however, to account for the 
origin of the word, as used in the north of Eng- 
land, where a posy signifies a bunch of flower 
Local dialects afford the student of language much 
amusing instruction; and the speech of 
northern part of England is rich in forgottes 
words, the relics of ancient tongues. 
regions, and mountain fastnesses, repulse, as might 
be expected, the tide of civilization, whilst it is 
making a gradual progress along more 
tracts ; and thus they preserve the manners and 
language of their inhabitants from contact 
alien races to a much later period. Hence, it 








happens that the remains of old customs, dialects, 
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&e, are more numerous in such places than else- 
«here. And thus it occurs that our early writers 
abound with words and phrases which are orally 
gsed.to this day in sequestered districts, though 
they have long ago dropped out of written lan- 
In other words, retired places have ten- 
aciously retained the ancient idiomatic phraseo- 
, when open thoroughfares have readily 
ed the changes which much intercourse gene- 
rates; just as the’ mountain hollows keep their 
snow long after the earth’s winter covering has 
disappeared from exposed situations. This word 
“posy,” for exainple, is used in the sense of a 
nosegay by several writers ; the latest of whom, as 
far as we know, was Swift. An old poet has this 
couplet :— 
With store of vermeil roses 
To deck their bridegroom’s posies. 


Bishop Hall's sermon of thankegiving on | : 
Pepe ‘ Ber a ae. | Walls of the royal tombs, near Thebes, (supposed 


the departure of the plague, there occurs a pas- 
sage, Which has been erroneously quoted by Mr. 
Richardson in his valuable Dictionary, as an 
authority for the use of the word to signify a 
motto. “And if some infrequent passenger 


crossed our streets, it was not without his medica- | 


ted poste at his nose, and his zedoary or angelica | of precious metal to their most renowned Christian 


in his mouth.” Perhaps a bouquet might receive 
this appellation, from the motto which sometimes 
accompanied the thread that tied it ; a conjecture 
that seems half countenanced by the names of 
many flowers, and by a passage in Browne’s 
“Britannia’s Pastorals,” 

So did the maidens with their various flowers, 

Deck up their windows, and make neat their bowers ; 

Then with those flowers they most of all did prize, 

(With all their skill and in most curious wise, 

On tufts of herbs or rushes,) would they frame 

A dainty border round the shepherd’s name. 

Or poesies make, so quaint, so apt, so rare, 

As if the muses only lived there, 

And that the after world should strive in vain 

What they then did, to counterfeit again. 

To revert from the inscription to the ring 
itelf: rings were frequently worn as amulets 
against disease. A jasper ring is described in the 
“Archeologia,” with a Runish inscription, sup- 
posed to have been a charm against the plague ; 
and a gold ring with a similar inscription, in the 
possession of Lord Aberdeen, is conjectured to have 
heen a talisman against fever. Pegge the anti- 
quary occupies some pages in describing a gold 
enamelled ring, that belonged to Bishop Athstan, 
who lived about 823. Amongst the oldest of 
existing rings, may be mentioned one, inscribed 
Marta Marie, which is conjectured to have been 
dedicated as a trophy to Marius, on his conquest 
of the city Marta in Etruria. Rings of much more 
modern date have posies of nearly as great obscu- 
nty. A large gold ring was found in the Thames 
few years ago, upon which were cut a castle, 
and the words “* Um bon an.” The inscriptions of 
‘hers are not quite so unintelligible. A gold 
ing found in Kent, had this motto, “Qui me 
Portera, exploitera, et a grant joye revendra.” A 
snall gold ring found in Yorkshire, was exhibited 
9 the Society of Antiquaries in 1801, which bore 
device of two Orpine plants, (the Orpine was 
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a sovereign means of divination in love affairs,) 
joined by a true love-knot, with a motto above and: 
below. The first one was, Ma fiancé velt, My be~ 
loved wills; the second was, Joye l'amour feu. 
Rings of this kind were doubtless preserved as 
heir-looms. The reader of Shakspere will recollect 
that a ring forms an important link in the dis- 
agreeable plot of “ All’s well-that ends well.” It 
was an honour “ of high respect and rich validity,” 
belonging to the house of the Count de Rousillon, 
and bequeathed down to him from many an~ 
cestors. 

Amongst some of the early nations, metal rings 
were used as coin, and in some barbarous countries, 
at this day, they still form the “circulating me- 
dium.” Annuli of gold and silver constituted the 
money Of the ancient Egyptians. Hence they 
were offered as signs of tribute, or given as pre- 
sents. In the paintings lately discovered on the 


to have been executed five hundred years before 
Christ,) there are seen figures of persons bringing 
bags of gold and silver rings to Pharaoh’s footstool. 
In the Irish annals of eight centuries ago, we find 
the O’Flynns and others presenting weighty rings 


shrines. Julius Cesar, in describing the possessions 
of the people of Britain, says that they used gold 
and iron rings of a regulated weight, for money ; 
and in another passage he states, that the Gauls 
used similar things for a like purpose. Quantities 
of gold, silver, and brass rings have been found 
amongst the Celtic antiquities of Ireland. In the 
tombs of ancient Etruria, numbers of beautifully 
worked rings were discovered, though perhaps 
these last had been personal ornaments. In the 
Sennaar country on the Nile, at the present time, 
gold rings are current amongst the merchants ; and 
we are told that during the whole time the market 
lasts, a government officer sits with scales before 
him, to weigh them for the people gratis. 

A particular species of ring was called “ gimmal,” 
(gemellus, twin,) from its being formed in two 
parts fitting each other. A gold ring of this kind 
was found at Horsleydown in 1800. The hoops 
had one of their sides flat, each being twisted once 
round, whilst a hand coming from a rich sleeve 
formed the apex of each division. On bringing 
the flat sides of the hoops together, they were 
found to fit exactly, and the hands were seen to 
grasp a heart placed in the palm of the lower one. 
The posy was, U/sé de Vertu. By a refinement of 
ingenuity, the gimmal ring was composed of more 
parts than two. Thus, in Herrick’s “ Hesperides,” 

Thou sent’st to me a true love-knot; but I 

Return a ring of jimmals, to impiy 

Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tie. 
No doubt the reader's memory will suggest many 
instances, both in history and in fiction, where a 
ring has performed services of more or less impor- 
tance. To give or exchange rings, was a natural 
act in friends and lovers. Accordingly, we find 
Ovid, an accomplished master in the amatory art, 
presenting a ring to his mistress; and one of his 
minor poems is addressed to the piece of metal 
that was shortly to go into the presence of his 
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beloved. 
happy ring : 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 


O that I were the ring upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 


In “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” we see the 
fickle Proteus sending to his new love Silvia the 
ring which he had accepted as a precious boon from 
Julia. The mutual regard entertained for each 
other by Petrarch and Boccaccio was such, that 
we are told both bore the other's likeness on his 
ring. Was it not a ring that Essex, when in 
prison, intrusted to a treacherous woman, to use as 
a means of moving the queen’s compassion towards 
the unfortunate nobleman to whom her majesty 


had given it in happier days? Had not the Caliph | 


Vathek a faithful monitor in the shape of a stone 
set in a ring, that served him, like a 


TneEne is an hour for the bud 
To burst from the swollen bark : 
There is an hour for the flood 
To break from its ice-womb dark : 
There is an hour for the bird 
From the sunny palms to roam, 
When its wandering heart is wildly stirr’d 
With a voice from its northern home : 
It is the time of Spring! 
And in the heart there is a budding time, 
Which longs to burst into its fullest prime, 
A dawn which promises a summer day 
Whose genial warmth can never pass away ; 
Love then unfolds his wing. 


There is an hour for the leat 
To put on its darkest green : 
There is an hour,—why so brief ? 
For the flowers’ most vivid sheen. 
There is an hour for the wood 
To teem with perfume and song : 
There is an hour for river and flood 
To swarm with the finny throng : 
It is the Summ 
And in the heart there is a time of bliss, 
When number fails to mark each burning kiss, 
When there’s a spell, 2 loadstar in the eye. 
The loss of which would make ye long to 


die ; 


* ; 
. ; ' 
rs bloom : 


Love broods then o’er his home. 


RINGS AND POSIES. 


LOVE'S SEASONS. 


In lover’s fashion he wishes to be the | telling him by its colour when he was doi 


forbidden? We read that in 1813 the te 
women of Prussia gave up their wedding 4; bp 
order to supply funds for a patriotic war; gy 
the king distributed iron rings in exe 
with this inscription, “I exchange gold for iron,” 
As a close to these notes, we shall quote a 

from Goéthe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” which a frieng 
has pointed out as containing an exquisite figure 
drawn from the subject before us: “ Now, how. 
ever, I was listening to music, which, as it origi- 
nated in the deepest principles of the mow 
' accomplished human beings, was, by suitable ang 
_ practised organs in harmonious unity, made agaip 
| to address the deepest and the best principles of 
/man. . . They were all devotional songs jp 
'the Latin language ; they sat like jewels in the 





conscience, | golden ring of a polished intellectual conversation,” 


There is an hour for the grass . 

To sicken beneath the sun : 
There is an hour when the glass 

From the summer wave is gone : 
There is an hour for the leaf 

To crimple and drop from the tree : 
There is an hour for the dead-ripe sheaf 

To be carried from off the lea ; 

Then Autumn chills the sky. 

And in the heart there is a time of wo, 
A madd@’ning time, the cause of which few know, 
When eye meets eye, but with a chilly stare, 
When breast meets breast, but love is now not there: 





His wings are stretch’d to fly. 


There is an hour for the tree 
To stand with a sapless heart: 
There is an hour for the bee 
To die ‘neath the frost’s fell dart : 
There is an hour for the wreath 
Of the white snow to bury all : 
There is an hour for Earth’s king, old Death, 
To cover her face with his pall ; 
When Winter holdeth sway. 
And in the heart there is a rayless time, 
When sight, or sound, or action most sublime, 
Cannot awake the soul from out the sleep 
Of black despair—How could it wake, how couldit 
weep, 
When Love hath flown away ! 
Aosta. 





SYSTEM OF THE HEAVENS AS REVEALED BY LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPES” 


BY THOMAS DE 


SoME years ago, some person or other, | in fact 
I believe it was myself,] published in this Maga- 
zinet a paper from the German of Kant, on a very 
interesting question, viz., the age of our own little 
Earth. Those who have never seen that paper, a 
class of unfortunate people whom I suspect to 
form rather the majority in our present perverse 


generation, will be likely to misconceive its | 


object. Kant’s purpose was, not to ascertain 





QUINCEY. 


how many years the Earth had lived: a million 
of years, more or less, made very little diffe 
rence to Aim. What he wished to settle was 
such barren conundrum. For, had there eve 
been any means of coercing the Earth into # 
honest answer, on such a delicate point, 

the Sicilian canon, Recupero, fancied that ther 
was ;{ but which, in my own opinion, there neither 
is, nor ought to be, (since a man deserves to be 








* Thoughts on Some Important Points relating to the System of the World. By J. P. Nichol,g@hJ.D. Professor & 


ronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
+ Tait’s Magazine, First Series, Vol. IV. p. 165. 


+ . ° “ . . . 
7 Recupero.— See Brydone’s Travels, some sixty or seventy years ago. 
Papal church, was naturally an infidel. He wished exceedingly to refute Moses: and he fancied that be really 


William Tait, Edinburgh. 


1846, 


The canon, being a beneficed clergyenan S08S 


by means of some collusive assistance from the layers of lava on Mount Etna. But there survives, at this day, very Bi 


to remind us of the CANOL, CXCE pt au ubpicasaut guiiaw that ri 


es, at times, in solitary valleys of Etna. 
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who could put such improper questions 

os lady planet, )—still what would it amount to? 
What would it do us, to have a certificate of 
our dear little mother’s birth and baptism? Other 
le, people in Jupiter, or the Uranians, — 
may amuse themselves with her pretended foibles 
or infirmities : it is quite safe to do so at their 
distance ; and, in a female planet like Venus, it 
might be natural, (though, strictly speaking, 
pot quite correct, ) to scatter abroad malicious in- 
sinuations, as though our excellent little mamma 
had begun to wear false hair, or had lost some of 
her front teeth. But all this, we men of sense know 
to be gammon. Our mother Tellus, beyond all 
doubt, is a lovely little thing. I am satisfied that 
she is very much admired throughout the Solar 
System : and, in clear seasons, when she is seen to 
advantage, with her bonny wee pet of a Moon 
tripping round her like a lamb, I should be thank- 
fal to any gentleman who will mention where he 
has happened to observe, either he or his telescope, 
will he only have the goodness to say, in what 
of the heavens he has discovered a more ele- 
gant turn-out. I wish to make no personal 
reflections. I name no names. Only this I say, 
that, though some people have the gift of seeing 
things that other people never cou/d see, and 
thongh some other people, or other some people 
are born with a silver spoon in their mouths, 
so that, generally, their geese count for swans, 
yet, after all, swans or geese, it would be a 
pleasure to me, and really a curiosity, to see the 
planet that could fancy herself entitled to sneeze 
atour Earth. And then, if she, (viz. our Earth, ) 
keeps but one Moon, even that (you know) is an 
advantage as regards some people that keep none. 
There are people, pretty well known to you and 
me, that can't make it convenient to keep even one 
Moon. And so I come to my moral; which is 
this, that, to all appearance, it is mere justice; but, 
supposing it were not, still it is our duty, (as 
children of the Earth,) right or wrong, to stand 
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ping into life, or had kicked the bucket when full of 
honours, and been followed to the grave by a train 
of weeping grandchildren. He had died “ in his 
teens,” that’s past denying. But still we must 
know to what stage of life in a man, had corres- 
ponded seventeen thousand years in a Mammoth. 
Now exactly this was what Kant desired to know 
about our planet. Let her have lived any number 
of years that you suggest, (shall we say, if you 
please, that she is in her billionth year?) still 
that tells us nothing about the period of life, the 
stage, which she may be supposed to have reached. 
Is she a child, in fact, or is she an adult? And, 
if an adult, and that you gave a ball to the Solar 
System, is she that kind of person, that you would 
introduce to a waltzing partner, some fiery young 
gentleman like Mars, or would you rather suggest 
to her the sort of partnership which takes place at 
a whist-table? On this, as on so many other 
questions, Kant was perfectly sensible that people 
of the finest understandings may, and do take the 
most opposite views. Some think that our planet 
is in that stage of her life, which corresponds to 
the playful period of twelve or thirteen in a 
spirited girl. Such a girl, were it not that she is 
checked by a sweet natural sense of feminine 
grace, you might calla romp; but not a hoyden, 
observe ; no horse-play; oh no; nothing of that 
sort. And these people fancy that earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and all such little escapades will be 
over, they will, in lawyer’s phrase, “ cease and de- 
termine,” as soon as our Earth reaches the age of 
maidenly bashfulness. Poor thing! it’s quite 
natural, you know, in a healthy growing girl. 
A little overflow of vivacity, a pirouette more or 
less, what harm should that do to any of us? 
Nobody takes more delight than I in the fawn- 
like sportiveness of an innocent girl, at this period 
of life: even a shade of espiéglerie does not annoy 
me. But still my own impressions incline me 
rather to represent the Earth as a fine noble 
young woman, full of the pride which is so 


up for our bonny young mamma, if she és young; | becoming to her sex, and well able to take her 


or for our dear old mother, if she és old; whether 


young or old, to take her part against all comers; | 
those vulgar fussy Comets, disposed to be rude 


and to argue through thick and thin, which 
(sober or not) I always attempt to do, that she is 
the most respectable member of the Copernican 
System. 

. Meantime, what Kant understood by being old, 
is something that still remains to be explained. If 
one stumbled, in the steppes of Tartary,on the grave 
ofa Megalonyx,and after long study, had deciphered 
from some pre-Adamite hiero-pothooks, the follow- 
ing epitaph :——“ Hic jacet a Megalonyx, or Hic jacet 
¢ Mammoth, (as the case might be,) who departed 
this life, to the grief of his numerous acquaintance 
in the seventeen thousandth year of his age,”—of 
course, one would be sorry for him ; because it 
must be disagreeable at any age to be torn away 
from life, and from all one’s little megalonychal 
comforts; that’s not pleasant, you know, even if one 
“ seventeen thousand years old. But it would 
make all the difference possible in your grief, 
Whether the record indicated a premature death, 
that he had been cut off, in fact, whilst just step- 








own part, in case that, at any solitary point of 
the heavens, she should come across one of 


and take improper liberties. These Comets, by 
the way, are public nuisances, very much like 
the mounted messengers of butchers in great 
cities, whé are always at full gallop, and 
moving upon such an infinity of angles to 
human shinbones, that the final purpose of such 
boys (one of whom lately had the audacity nearly 
to ride down the Duke of Wellington) seems to 
be — not the translation of mutton, which would 
certainly find its way into human mouths even if 
riding boys were not,—but the improved geometry 
of transcendental curves. They ought to be num- 
bered, ought these boys, and to wear badges— 
X 10, &c. And exactly the same evil, asking there- 
fore by implication for exactly the same remedy, 
affects the Comets. A respectable planet is known 
everywhere, and responsible for any mischief that 
he does. But if a cry should arise, “ Stop that 
wretch, who was rude to the Earth: who is he?” 
twenty voices will answer, perhaps, “ It's Encke’s 
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Comet; he’s always:doing. mischief ;” well, what 
can you say? it may be Encke’s, it may bésome 
other man’s Comet: there are so many abroad 
and: on).so, many roads, that you might as 
well ask upon a night of fog, such fog as may be 
opened with an oyster knife, whose cab that was 
(whose, viz., out of 27,000 in London) that floored 
you into the kennel. : 

These are constructive ideas upon the Earth’s 
stage of evolution, which Kant was aware of, 
and which will always find toleration even where 
they do not find patronage. But others there are, 
a class whom I perfectly abominate, that place our 
Earth in the category of decaying women, nay of 
decayed women, going, going, and all but gone. 
Hair like arctic snows, failure of vital heat, palsy 
that shakes the head as in the porcelain toys on 
our mantel-pieces, asthma that shakes the whole 
fabric—these they absolutely fancy themselves to 
see. They absolutely fear the tellurian lungs 
wheezing, panting, crying, “Bellows to mend!” 
periodically as the Earth approaches her aphelion. 

But suddenly at this point a demur arises upon 
the total question. Kant’s very problem explodes, 
bursts, as poison in a Venetian wine-glass of old 
shivered the glass into fragments. Yor is there 
after all any stationary meaning in the question ? 
Perhaps in reality the Earth is both young and 
old. Young? If she is not young at present, per- 
haps she will be so in future. Old? If she is 
not old at this moment, perhaps she has been old, 
and has a fair chance of becoming so again. In fact, 
she isa Phoenix that is known to have secret pro- 
cesses for rebuilding herself out of her own ashes. 
Little doubt there is but she has seen many a2 
birth-day, many a» funeral night, and many a 
morning of resurrection. Where now the mighti- 
est of oceans rolls in pacific beauty, once were 
anchored continents and boundless forests. Where 
the south pole now shuts her frozen gates inhos- 
pitably against the intrusions of flesh, once were 
probably accumulated the ribs of empires ; man’s 
imperial forehead, woman’s roseate lips, gleamed 
upon ten thousand hills; and there were in- 
numerable contributions to antarctic journals 
almost as good (but not quite) as our own. 
Even within our domestic limits, even where 
little England, in her south-eastern quarter 
now devolves so quietly to the sea her sweet 
pastoral rivulets, once came roaring down, in 
pomp of waters, a regal Ganges,* that drained 
some hyperbolical continent, some Quinbus Fles- 
trin of Asiatic proportions, long since gone to the 
dogs. All things pass away. Generations wax 
old as does a garment: but eternally God says— 
“Come again, ye children of men.” Wildernesses of 
fruit, and worlds of flowers, are annually gathered 
in solitary South America to ancestral graves: 
yet still the Pomona of Earth, yet still the Flora 





of Earth, does not become superannuated, bot 
blossoms in everlasting youth. Not : 
secular periods, known to us geologically as fac 
though obscure as durations, Tellus herself the 
planet, as a whole, is for ever working by galden 
balances of change and compensation, of ruin and 
restoration. She recasts her glorious habitations 
in decomposing them; she lies down for 
which perhaps a thousand times she has suffered - 
she rises for a new birth, which perhaps for th, 
thousandth time has glorified her disc. Hers jg 
the wedding-garment, hers is the shroud, tha 
eternally is being woven in the loom. And Goq 
imposes upon her the awful necessity of work; 
for ever at her own grave, yet of listening for eyer 
to his far-off trumpet of palingenesis, 

If this account of the matter be just, and wep 
it not treasonable to insinuate the possibility of ap 
error against so great a swell as Immanuel Kant 
one would be inclined to fancy that Mr. Kant had 
really been dozing a little on this occasion ; or, 
agreeably to his own illustration elsewhere, that 
he had realized the pleasant picture of one learned 
doctor trying to milk a he-goat, whilst another 
doctor, equally learned, holds the milk-pail below,+ 
And there is apparently this two-edged embarrass. 
ment pressing upon the case—that, if our dear ex- 
cellent mother the Earth could be persuaded to tell 
us her exact age in Julian years, still that would 
leave us all as much in the dark as ever : sinee, 
if the answer were, ‘‘ Why, children, at my next 
birth-day I shall count a matter of some million 
centuries,” we should still be at a loss to value her 
age: would it mean that she was a mere chicken, 
or that she was “ getting up in years?’ On the 
other hand, if (declining to state any odious cir- 
cumstantialities, ) she were to reply,— No matter, 
children, for my precise years, which are disagree- 
able remembrances ; I confess generally to being a 
lady of a certain age,’—here, in the inverse order, 
given the valuation of the age, we should yet be at 
a loss for the absolute years numerically : woulda 
“certain age,’ mean that “mamma” was a million, 
be the same more or less, or perhaps not much 
above seventy thousand ? 

Every way, you see, reader, there are difficulties. 
But two things used to strike me, as unaccountably 
overlooked by Kant; who, to say the truth, was 
profound—yet at no time very agile—in the cha- 
racter of his understanding. First, what age now 
might we take our brother and sister planets to be! 
For that determination as to a point in their con- 
stitution, will do something to illustrate our own. 
We are as good as they, I hope, any day : perhaps 
in a growl, one might modestly insinuate—beter. 
It’s not at all likely that there can be any great 
disproportion of age amongst children of the same 
household: and therefore, since Kant always 
countenanced the idea that Jupiter had not quite 





* “ Ganges :” Dr. Nichol calls it by this name for the purpose of expressing its grandeur ; and certainly in breadth, in 


diffusion at all times, but especially in the rainy season, the Ganges is the cock of the walk in our British orient. Else, # 
egards the body of water discharged, the absolute payments made into the sea’s exchequer, and the majesty of 

. pay Bercy ang from the Himalaya, I believe that, since Sir Alexander Burnes’s measurements, the Indus ran foremost 
ya 


ng chalk. 


+ Kant applied this illustration to the case where one worshipful scholar proposes some impossible problem, (3 the 


squaring of 


the circle, or the perpetual motion,) which another worshipful scholar sits down to solve, 
course to Virgil B) line,—* Atque idem joneat vulpe , et mulocat hircos,” 


The reference we of 
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pholstery of his extensive premises, 
a é residence for man, Jupiter having, 


-» fact, @ fine family of mammoths, but no family 
rail of “humans, (as brother Jonathan calls 
‘seni Kant was bound, ez analogo, to hold that 
ay little precedency in the trade of living, on 
of our own mother Earth, could not 

for much in the long-run. At Newmarket, 
Doneaster, the start is seldom mathematically 
\ : trifling advantages will survive all human 
wials after abstract equity ; and the logic of this 
argues, that any few thousands of years by 
«hich Tellus may have got a-head of Jupiter, 
ah as the having finished her Roman Empire, 
énished her Crusades, and finished her French 


guished: thew 
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Revolution, virtually amounts to little or nothing ; 
‘ndicates no higher proportion to the total scale 
upon which she has to run, than the few tickings 
of a watch by which one horse at the start for the | 

r is in advance of another. When checked 
in our chronology by each other, it transpires that, 
ineffect, we are but executing the nice manoeuvre 
ofastart ; and that the small matter of six thou- 
sand years, by which we may have advanced our 
own position beyond some of our planetary rivals, 
is but the outstretched neck of an uneasy horse at 
Doncaster. ‘This is one of the data overlooked by 
Kant ; and the less excusably overlooked, because 
it was his own peculiar doctrine,—that uncle 





Jupiter ought to be considered a green-horn. 
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and exclusively our own. Amongst a thousand 
indications of strength and budding youth, I will 
mention two :—Is it likely, is it plausible, that 
our Earth should just begin to find out effective 
methods of traversing land and sea, when she had 
& summons to leave both? Is it not, on the 
contrary, a clear presumption that the great 
career of Earthly nations is but on the point of 
opening, that life is but just beginning to kindle, 
when the great obstacles to effectual locomotion, 
and therefore to extensive human intercourse, are 
first of all beginning to give way? Secondly, I 
ask peremptorily,—Does it stand with good sense, 
is it reasonable that Earth is waning, science droop- 
ing, man looking downward, precisely in that 
epoch when, first of all, man’s eye is arming itself 
for looking effectively into the mighty depths of 
space? A new era for the human intellect, upon 
a path that lies amongst its most aspiring, is pro- 
mised, is inaugurated, by Lord Rosse’s almost 
awful telescope. 

What is it then that Lord Rosse has aceom- 
plished? If a man were aiming at dazzling by 
effects of rhetoric, he might reply: He has accom- 
plished that which once the condition of the telescope 
not only refused its permission to hope for, but ex- 
pressly bade man to despair of. What is it that 
Lord Rosse has revealed? Answer: he has re- 
vealed more by far than he found. The theatre 
to which he has introduced us, is immeasurably 


Jupiter may be a younger brother of our mamma ; | beyond the old one which he found. To say that 
but, if he is a brother at all, he cannot be so | he found, in the visible universe, a little wooden 
very wide of our own chronology ; and therefore | theatre of Thespis, a tréteau or shed of vagrants, 
the first datum overlooked by Kant was—the | and that he presented us, at a price of toil and of 
analogy of our whole planetary system. A second | anziety that cannot be measured, with a Roman 
datum, as it always occurred to myself, might | colosseum,—that is to say nothing. It is to under- 
reasonably enough be derived from the intellectual | take the measurement of the tropics with the 
vigour of us men. If our mother could, with any | pocket-tape of an upholsterer. Columbus, when 
show of reason, be considered an old decayed lady, | he introduced the Old World to the New, after all 
moring stertorously in her arm chair, there | that can be said in his praise, did in fact only 
would naturally be some aroma of phthisis, or | introduce the majority to the minority ; but Lord 
spoplexy, beginning to form about us, that are | Rosse has introduced the minority to the majority. 
herchildren. But zs there? If ever Dr. Johnson There are two worlds, one called Ante-Rosse, and 
sid a true word, it was when he replied to the | the other Post-Rosse ; and, if it should come to 
Scottish judge Burnett, so well known to the world | voting, the latter would shockingly outvote the 
sLord Monboddo. The judge, a learned man, | other. Augustus Cesar made it his boast when 
but obstinate as a mule in certain prejudices, had | dying, that he had found the city of Rome built 
sid plaintively, querulously, piteously,—“ Ah, | of brick, and that he left it built of marble: 

t, we are poor creatures, we men of the | /ateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit. Lord Rosse 
eighteenth century, by comparison with our fore- | may say, even if to-day he should die, “I found 
fathers!” “Oh, no, my lord,” said Johnson, | God’s universe represented for human convenienee, 
“we are quite as strong as our ancestors, and a even after all the sublime discoveries of Herschel, 
great deal wiser.” Yes; our kick is, at least, as | upon a globe or spherical chart having a radius of 
dangerous, and our logic does three times as much | one hundred and fifty feet ; and I left it sketched 




















‘xeeution. This would be a complex topic to | 
treat effectively ; and I wish merely to indicate 
the opening which it offers for a most decisive 
order of arguments in such a controversy. If the 
Earth were on her last legs, we her children could 
wot be very strong or healthy. Whereas, if there 
were less pedantry amongst us, less malice, less 

ood, and less darkness of prejudice, easy it 
Would be to show, that in almost every mode of 
‘intellectual power, we are more than a match for 
the most conceited of elder generations, and that 





some modes we have energies or arts absolutely 


upon a similar chart, keeping exactly the same 
scale of proportions, but now elongating its radius 
into one thousand feet.” The reader of course 
understands that this expression, founded on 
absolute calculations of Dr. Nichol, is simply 
meant to exhibit the relative dimensions of the 
mundus Ante-Rosseanus and the mundus Poast- 
Rosseanus ; for as to the absolute dimensions, when 
stated in miles, leagues, or any units familiar to 
the human experience, they are too stunning and 
confounding. If, again, they are stated in larger 
units, as for instance diameters of the earth’s 
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orbit, the unit itself that should facilitate the 
grasping of the result, and which really is more 
manageable numerically, becomes itself elusive of 
the mental grasp: it comes in as an interpreter ; 
and (as in some other cases) the interpreter is 
hardest to be understood of the two. If, finally, 
vimE be assumed as the exponent of the dreadful 
magnitudes, time combining itself with motion, as 
in the flight of cannon-balls or the flight of swal- 
lows, the sublimity becomes greater; but horror 
seizes upon the reflecting intellect, and incredulity 
upon the irrefiective. 
that should have faith in the miracles of velocity, 
lifts up its hands with an “ Jncredulus odi!” we 
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or height does not readily manifest itself to then. 
so that any strong motive is sufficient to ovErpowe, 
the sense of it. Man only has a natura] furan 
for expanding on an illimitable sensor} 
illimitable growths of space. Man, comi 
precipice, reads his danger ; the euie oul * 
man is saved ; and the horse is saved by his ride. 
But, if this sounds in the ear of some a doubtfy! 
refinement, the doubt applies only to the lowes; 


degrees of space. For the highest, it is certain 


that brutes have no perception. To man js a 


Even a railroad generation, | 


know that Dr. Nichol speaks the truth ; but he | 


seems to speak falsehood. And the ignorant by- 
stander prays that the doctor may have grace given 


| 


much reserved the prerogative of perceiving 

in its higher extensions, as of geometrically ogy. 
structing the relations of space. And the bry 
is no more capable of apprehending abysges 
through his eye, than he can build upwards » 


can analyze downwards the aerial synthesis 


him and time for repentance ; whilst his more | 
grandeur of man’s perceptions, such as is space 


liberal companion reproves his want of charity, 


observing that travellers into far countries have | 


always had a license for lying, as a sort of 
tax or fine levied for remunerating their own risks; 
and that great astronomers, as necessarily far tra- 
vellers into space, are entitled to a double per 
centage of the same Munchausen privilege. 

Great is the mystery of Space, greater is the 
mystery of Time ; either mystery grows upon 
man, as man himself grows ; and either seems to 
be a function of the godlike which is in man. In 
reality the depths and the heights which are in 
man, the depths by which he searches, the heights 
by which he aspires, are but projected and made 
objective externally in the three dimensions of 
space which are outside of him. He trembles at 
the abyss into which his bodily eyes look down, 
or look up; not knowing that abyss to be, not 
always consciously suspecting it to be, but by 
an instinct written in his prophetic heart feel- 
ing it to be, boding it to be, fearing it to be, 
and sometimes hoping it to be, the mirror to 
a mightier abyss that will one day be expanded in 
himself. Even as to the sense of space, which is 





the lesser mystery than time, I know not whether | 


the reader has remarked that it is one which swells 
upon man with the expansion of his mind, and 
that it is probably peculiar to the mind of man. 
An infant of a year old, or oftentimes even older, 
takes no notice of a sound, however loud, which 
is a quarter of a mile removed, or even in a 
distant chamber. And brutes even of the most 
enlarged capacities seem not to have any com- 
merce with distance: distance is probably not 
revealed to them except by a presence, viz. by some 
shadow of their own animality, which, if perceived 
at all, is perceived as a thing present to their organs. 
An animal desire, or a deep animal hostility, may 
render sensible a distance which else would not be 
sensible ; but not render it sensible as a distance. 
Hence perhaps is explained, and not out of any self- 
oblivion from higher enthusiasm, a fact that often 
has occurred, of deer, or hares, or foxes, and the 
pack of hounds in pursuit, chaser and chased, all 
going headlong over a precipice together. Depth 








Geometry. Such, therefore, as is space for th 
for the benefit of man’s towering mathematic 
speculations, such is the nature of our [debt jj 
Lord Rosse —as being:'the philosopher who has 
most pushed back the frontiers of our conquests 
upon this exclusive inheritance of man. We have 
all heard of a king that, sitting on the sea-shor, 
bade the waves, as they began to lave his feet, 
upon their allegiance to retire. That was said not 
vainly or presumptuously, but in reproof of syeo- 
phantic courtiers. Now, however, we see in gool 
earnest another man, wielding another kind a 
sceptre, and sitting upon the shores of infinity, 
that says to the ice which had frozen up our pr- 
gress,—‘ Melt thou before my breath!” that says 
to the rebellious nebule,—* Submit, and burst into 
blazing worlds!” that says to the gates of dark- 
ness,—‘ Roll back, ye barriers, and no longer 
hide from us the infinities of God !” 


“Come, and I will show you what is beautiful.” 


From the days of infancy still lingers in my 
ears this opening of a prose hymn by a lady, ther 
very celebrated, viz. the late Mrs. Barbauld. The 
hymn began by enticing some solitary infant inw 
some silent garden, I believe, or some forest lawn: 
and the opening words were, “Come, and I wil 
show you what is beautiful!’ Well, and what 
beside? There is nothing beside ; oh, disappointed 
and therefore enraged reader ; positively this isthe 
sum-total of what I can recall from the wreck # 
years ; andcertainly it is not much. Even of Sappho. 
though time has made mere ducks and drakes ef 
her lyrics, we have rather more spared to us ths: 
this. And yet this trifle, simple as you think # 
this shred of a fragment, if the reader will believe 
me, still echoes with luxurious sweetness in BY 
ears, from some unaccountable hide-and-seek ot 
fugitive childish memories ; just as a marine 
if applied steadily to the ear, awakens ( 
to the fine image of Landor,*) the great 
of the sea ; places the listener 

“In the sun’s palace-porch, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


Now, on some moonless night, in some fittine 
= ene 





* “ Of Landor,” viz, in his “Gebir ;” but also of Wordsworth in “The Excursion.” And I must tell the reader, thats 


raged at one time as to the origing/ property in this image, not much less keen than that between Neptune and 


the chancell: rship of Athens, 
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gont drawing-room of his telescope, then, in Mrs. | rition. But then, in order to see what J see, the 


s words, slightly varied, I might say to 

me, and I will show you what is sublime ! 

fact, what Iam going to lay before him, from 
Dr. Nichol’s work, is, or at least would be, (when 
ted into Hebrew grandeur by the mighty 
ilescope,) a step above even that object which some 


-fur-and-twenty years ago in the British Museum 


¢ruck me as simply the sublimest sight which in 
this sight-seeing world I had seen. 


AS REVEALED BY LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPES. 


the atmosphere, if Lord Rosse would | 
reader and myself to walk into the | page 51, for the picture of this abominable appa- 





It was the | 


emnon’s head, then recently brought from Egypt. | 


[looked at it, as the reader must suppose, in order | 


' 
} 


iy understand the depth which I have here ascribed | 


to the impression, not as a human but as a symbo- 
lic head; and what it symbolized to me were: 1. The 
which passeth all understanding. 2. The eter- 
sity which baffles and confounds all faculty of com- 
tion; the eternity which Aad been, the eternity 
which was to be. 3. The diffusive love, not such 
as rises and falls upon waves of life and mortality, 
not such as sinks and swells by undulations of 
time, but a procession — an emanation from some 
mystery of endless dawn. You durst not call it a 
mile that radiated from the lips; the radiation 
was too awful to clothe itself in adumbrations or 
memorials of flesh. 

In that mode of sublimity, perhaps I still ad- 
here to my first opinion, that nothing so great 
was ever beheld. The atmosphere for this, for 
the Memnon, was the breathlessness which be- 
longs to a saintly trance ; the holy thing seemed 
to live by silence. But there zs a picture, the 
pendant of the Memnon, there és a dreadful cartoon, 
from the gallery which has begun to open upon 
lord Rosse’s telescope, where the appropriate 
atmosphere for investing it must be drawn from 
another silence, from the frost and from the 
eernities of death. It is the famous ne/u/a in the 
constellation of Orion ; famous for the unexampled 
defiance with which it resisted all approaches from 
the most potent of former telescopes ; famous for 
its frightful magnitude and for the frightful depth 
to which it is sunk in the abysses of the heavenly 
wilderness; famous just now for the submission 
with which it has begun to render up its secrets to 
the all-conquering telescope ; and famous in all 
time coming for the horror of the regal phantasma 
Which it has perfected to eyes of flesh. Had Mil- 
ton's “incestuous mother,” with her fleshless 
son, and with the warrior angel, his father, 
that led the rebellions of heaven, been suddenly 
tmmasked by Lord Rosse’s instrument, in these 

ful distances before which, simply as ex- 
pressions of resistance, the mind of man shudders 
and recoils, there would have been nothing more 
appalling in the exposure ; in fact, it would have 

essentially the same exposure: the same 
*xpression of power in the detestable phantom, the 
‘ai rebellion in the attitude, the same pomp of 
malice in the features to a universe seasoned for 


its assaults, 
tee 
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The reader must look to Dr. Nichol’s book, at 


| obedient reader must do what I tell him to do. 


Let him therefore view the wretch upside down. 
If he neglects that simple direction, of course I 
don’t answer for any thing that follows: without 
any fault of mine, my description will be unintel- 
ligible. This inversion being made, the following 
is the dreadful creature that will then reveal itself. 

Description of the Nebula in Orion, as forced to 
show out by Lord Rosse. — You see a head thrown 
back, and raising its face, (or eyes, if eyes it had,) 
in the very anguish of hatred, to some unknown 
heavens. What should be its skull wears what 
might be an Assyrian tiara, only ending behind 
in a floating train. This head rests upon a beau- 
tifully developed neck and throat. All power 
being given to the awful enemy, he is beautiful 
where he pleases, in order to point and envenom 
his ghostly ugliness. The mouth, in that stage of 
the apocalypse which Sir John Herschel was able 
to arrest in his eighteen-inch mirror, is amply 
developec. Brutalities unspeakable sit upon the 
upper lip, which is confluent with a snout; for 
separate nostrils there are none. Were it not for 
this one defect of nostrils; and, even in spite of 
this defect, (since, in so mysterious a mixture of 
the angelic and the brutal, we may suppose the 
sense of odour to work by some compensatory 
organ, ) one is reminded by the phantom’s attitude 
of a passage, ever memorable, in Milton: that 
passage, I mean, where Death first becomes aware, 
soon after the original trespass, of his own future 
empire over man. The “meagre shadow” even 
smiles (for the first time and the last) on apprehend- 
ing his own abominable bliss, by apprehending 
from afar the savour “ of mortal change on earth.” 





“ Such a scent,” (he says,) * I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable.” 


As illustrating the attitude of the phantom in 
Orion, let the reader allow me to quote the tre- 
mendous passage: 

“So saying, with delight he snuff’d the smell 

Of mortal change on earth. As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a field, 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lured 

With scent of living carcasses design’d 

For death, the following day, in bloody fight ; 

So scented the grim feature,t} and upturn’d 

His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from so far.” 

But the lower lip, which is drawn inwards with 
the curve of a conch shell,—oh what a convolute 
of cruelty and revenge is there! Cruelty! —to 
whom? Revenge !—for what? Ask not, whisper 
not. Look upwards to other mysteries. In the very 
region of his temples, driving itself downwards into 
his cruel brain, and breaking the continuity of his 
diadem, is a horrid chasm, a ravine, a shaft, that 
many centuries would not traverse ; and it is 
serrated on its posterior wall with a harrow that 





. , . . 
he So scented the grim feature,” {feature is the old word for form or outline that is shadowy; and also for form 
, /¥Y or not) which abstracts from the matfer.] By the way, I have never seen it noticed, that Miltom was indebted for 


~~ ut of this immortal passe ave to a superb line-and-a-balf, in Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
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542 SYSTEM OF THE HEAVENS 


perhaps is partly hidden. From the anterior 
wall of this chasm rise, in vertical directions, two 
processes ; one perpendicular, and rigid as a horn, 
the other streaming forward before some porten- 
tous breath. What these could be, seemed doubt- 
ful ; but now, when further examinations by Sir 
John Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, have 
filled up the scattered outline with a rich umbra- 
geous growth, one is inclined to regard them as 
the plumes of a sultan. Dressed he is, therefore, 
as well as armed, And finally comes Lord Rosse, 
that glorifies him with the jewellery* of stars: 
he is now a vision “to dream of, not to tell:” he 
is ready for the worship of those that are tor- 
mented in sleep: and the stages of his solemn 
uncovering by astronomy, first by Sir W. Her- 
schel, secondly, by his son, and finally by Lord 
Rosse, is like the reversing of some heavenly 
doom, like the raising of the seals that had been 
sealed by the angel, in the Revelations. 

But the reader naturally asks, How does all this 
concern Lord Rosse’s telescope on the one side, 
or general astronomy on the other? This 
nebula, he will say, seems a bad kind of fellow by 
your account; and of course it will not break my 


out of him. But in what way can that affect the 
pretensions of this new instrument; or, if it did, 
how can the character of the instrument affect the 
general condition of a science? Besides, is not the 
science a growth from very ancient times? With 
creat respect for the Karl of Rosse, is it conceiv- 
able that he, or any man, by one hour's working 
the tackle of his new instrument, can have carried 
any stunning revolutionary effect into the heart 
of a section so ancient in our mathematical physics? 
But the reader is to consider, that the ruins made 
by Lord Rosse, are in sidereal astronomy, which 
is almost wholly a growth of modern times; and 
the particular part of it demolished by the new 
telescope, is almost exclusively the creation of the 
two Herschels, father and son. Laplace, it is true, 
adopted their views ; and he transferred them to 
the particular service of our own planetary system. 
But he gave to them no new sanction, except what 
arises from showing that they would account for 
the appearances, as they present themselves to our 
experience at this day. That was a negative con- 
firmation; by which I mean, that, had their views 
failed in the hands of Laplace, then they were 
proved to be false ; but, not failing, they were not 
therefore proved to be true. It was like proving a 
gun; if the charge is insufficient, or if, in trying 
the strength of cast iron, timber, ropes, &c., the 
strain is not up to the rigour of the demand, you 
vo away with perhaps a favourable impression as 
to the promises of the article; it has stood a 
moderate trial; it has stood all the trial that 
offered, which is always something ; but you are 
still obliged to feel that, when the ultimate test is 








| 


applied, smash may go the whole concern, J, 
Rosse applied an ultimate test; and smash Wen 
the whole concern. Really I must have laughed 
though all the world had been angry, whey the 
shrieks and yells of expiring systems began to 
reverberate all the way from the belt of QOpigg. 
and positively at the very first broadside delivers 
from this huge four-decker of a telescope, 

But what was it then that went to Wreck } 
That is a thing more easy to ask than to answer 
At least, for my own part, I complain that some 
vagueness hangs over all the accounts of the nebp. 
lar hypothesis. However, in this place a brief 
sketch will suffice. 

Herschel the elder, having greatly improved ¢}, 
telescope, began to observe with special attention 
a class of remarkable phenomena in the starry 
world hitherto unstudied, viz: milky spots jg 
various stages of diffusion. The nature of the 
appearances soon cleared itself up thus far, thy 
generally they were found to be starry worlds 
separated from ours by inconceivable distan 
and in that way concealing at first their req 
nature. The whitish gleam was the mask cop. 


ferred by the enormity of their remotion. This 
heart to hear, that he has had the conceit taken | 








being so, it might have been supposed that, as was 
the faintness of these cloudy spots or nebule, suck 
was the distance. But that did not follow: for 
in the treasury of nature it turned out that there 
were other resources for modifying the powers of 
distance, for muffling and unmufiling the voice of 
stars. Suppose a world at the distance 2, which 
distance is so great as to make the manifestation of 
that world weak,milky,nebular. Now let the secret 
power that wields these awful orbs, push this world 
back to a double distance! that should naturally 
make it paler and more dilute than ever: and yet 
by compression, by deeper centralization, this effect 
shall be defeated; by forcing into far closer neigh- 
bourhood the stars which compose this world, 
again it shall gleam out brighter when at 2 @ than 
when at z. At this point of compression, let the 
great moulding power a second time push it back; 
and a second time it will grow faint. But onee 
more let this world be tortured into closer com- 
pression, again let the screw be put upon it, and 
once again it shall shake off the oppression of 
distance as the dew-drops are shaken from a lion’s 
mane. And thus in fact the mysterious architect 
plays at hide-and-seek with his worlds. “1 wil 
hide it,” he says, “and it shall be found again by 
man ; I will withdraw it into distances that shall 
seem fabulous, and again it shall apparel itself in 
glorious light ; a third time I will plunge it in 
aboriginal darkness, and upon the vision of mans 


| third time it shall rise with a new epiphany.” 


But, says the objector, there is no such world ; 
there is no world that has thus been driven 
and depressed from one deep to a lower deep 
Granted: but the same effect, an illustration 


wal 





* The jewellery of Stars. And one thing is very remarkable, viz. that not only the stars justify this name of jewel 
as usual, by the life of their splendour, but also, in this case, by their arrangement. No jeweller could have set, or 


with more art, the magnificent quadrille of stars which is placed immediately below the upright plume. There 8 
another, a truncated quadrille, wanting only the left hand star (or you might call it a bisected lozenge) placed on the 
but obliquely placed as regards the curve of that diadem. ‘Two or three other arrangements are striking, though net 
so, both from their regularity and from their repeativg each other, as the forms in a kaleidoscope, 7 
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vp game law, is produced equally, whether you | by a similar process of condensing, would become 
ike four worlds, all of the same magnitude, and | planets, capable of brilliant literati and philo- 
them simultaneously into four different | sophers, in several volumes octavo. So stood the 
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sinking by graduated distances one below | case for a long time ; it was settled to the satis- 


other, or take one world and plunge it to the | 


distances successively. So in Geology, when 

talk of substances in different stages, or of 
-ansitional states, they do not mean that they 
have watched the Same individual stratum or pheno- 
anon exhibiting states removed from each other 
by depths of many thousand years; how could 
hey? but they have seen one stage in the case A, 
snother stage in the case B. 
danee, three objects, the same (to use the techni- 


ally different, under separate circumstances, or 
‘3 different stages of advance. They are one object 
tr Jogic, they are three for human convenience. 
% again it might seem impossible to give the 
history of a rose tree from infancy to age: how 
cald the same rose tree, at the same time, be 
young and old? Yet by taking the different de- 





They take, for in- | 


faction of Europe that there were two classes of 
nebule, one that were worlds, one that were nor, 
but only the pabulum of future worlds. Silence 
arose. A voice was heard, “ Let there be Lord 
Rosse!” and immediately his telescope walked into 
Orion; destroyed the supposed matter of stars ; but, 
in return, created immeasurable worlds. 

As a hint for apprehending the delicacy and 
difficulty of the process in sidereal astronomy, let 


. : . , 
the inexperienced reader figure to himself these 
a] language of logic,) generically, though numeri- | 


separate cases of perplexity : Ist, A perplexity 
where the dilemma arises from the collision between 


| magnitude and distance:—is the size less, or the 


, distance greater ? 


veopments of its flowers, even as they hang on | 


the same tree, from the earliest bud to the full- 
blown rose, you may in effect pursue this vegetable 
mowth through all its stages: you have before 
you the bonny blushing little rose-bud, and the 
respectable “ medieval” full-blown rose. 

This point settled, let it now be remarked, that 
Hersehel’s resources enabled him to unmask 
many of these xchu/@: stars they were, and stars 
he forced them to own themselves. Why should 
any decent world wear an alias? There was 
nothing, you know, to be ashamed of in being an 
honest cluster of stars. Indeed, they seemed to be 
snsible of this themselves, and they now yielded 
tothe force of Herschel’s arguments so far as to 
show themselves in the new character of nchule 
spangled with stars; these are the stellar nebule ; 


quite as much as you could expect in so short a | 


time: Rome was not built in a day: and one 


' 








must have some respect to stellar feelings. It was | 
noticed, however, that where a bright haze, and | 


mt a weak milk-and-water haze, had revealed 


itself to the telescope, this, arising from a case of | 


compression, (as previously explained,) required 
very little increase of telescopic power to force him 
into a fuller confessson. He made a clean breast 
of it. But at length came a dreadful anomaly. 
A “nebula” in the constellation Andromeda 


2dly, Where the dilemma arises 
between motions, a motion in ourselves doubtfully 
confounded with a motion in some external body ; 
or, ddly, Where it arises between possible positions 
of an object: is it a real proximity that we see 
between two stars, or simply an apparent proximity 
from lying in the same visual line, though in far 
other depths of space? As regards the first dilemma, 
we may suppose two laws, A and B, absolutely in 
contradiction, laid down at starting: A, that all 
fixed stars are precisely at the same distance ; in this 
case every difference in the apparent magnitude will 
indicate a corresponding difference in the real mag- 
nitude, and will measure that difference. B, that all 
the fixed stars are precisely of the same magnitude ; 
in which case, every variety in the size will indi- 
cate a corresponding difference in the distance, 
and will measure that difference. Nor could we 
imagine any exception to these inferences from A 
or from B, whichever of the two were assumed, 
unless through optical laws that might not equally 
affect objects under different circumstances ; I 
mean, for instance, that might suffer a disturbance 
as applied under hypoth. B, to different depths in 
space, or under hypoth. A to different arrange- 
ments of structure in the star. But thirdly, it 
is certain, that neither A nor IL is the abiding law: 
and next it becomes an object by science and 


_by instruments to distinguish more readily and 


| 


} 


tumed restive: another in Orion, I grieve to say | 
it, still more so. I confine myself to the latter. | 


A very low power sufficed to bring him toa slight 
confession, which in fact amounted to nothing ; the 
very highest would not persuade him to show a 
“ar. “Just one,” said some coaxing person ; 
“we'll be satisfied with only one.” But no: he 
Would not, He was hardened, “he wouldn’t split.” 
And Herschel was thus led, after waiting as long 
4 flesh and blood could wait, to infer two classes 
 nbule ; one that were stars ; and another that 
‘ere not stars, nor ever were meant to be stars. 

etthat waspremature: hefoundatlast, that, though 
™t Taised to the peerage of stars, finally they would 

80: they were the matter of stars ; and by gradual 


*0sation would become suns, whose atmosphere, | 


! 


; 
i 


more certainly between the cases where the 
distance has degraded the size, and the cases where 
the size being rea//y less, has caused an exaggera- 
tion of the distance : or again, where the size being 
really less, yet co-operating with a distance really 
greater, may degrade the estimate, (though tra- 
velling in a right direction,) below the truth ; or 
again where the size being really less, yet counter- 
acted by a distance also less, may equally disturb 
the truth of human measurements, and so on. 

A second large order of equivocating appearances 
will arise,—not as to magnitude, but as to motion. 
If it could be a safe assumption, that the system 
to which our planet is attached were absolutely 
fixed and motionless, except as regards its own 
internal relations of movement, then every change 


outside of us, every motion that the registers of 


astronomy had established, would be objective 
and not subjective. It would be safe to pronounce 
at once that it was a motion in the object con- 
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templated, not in the subject contemplating. Or, | space, being brought into seeming Connexion » 
reversely, if it were safe to assume as a universal | hythehumaneye. There have been, and there 
law, that no motion was possible in the starry cases where two stars dissemble an intereon 
heavens, then every change of relations in space, , nexion which they really /ave, and other ; 
between ourselves and them, would indicate and where they simulate an interconnexion whieh 
would measure a progress, or regress, on the part of they have of. All these cases of simulatj 
our solar system, in certain known directions. and dissimulation torment the astronomer . 
But now, because it is not safe to rest in either | multiplying his perplexities, and deepening “ 
assumption, the range of possibilities for which difficulty of escaping them. He cannot get at the 
science has to provide, is enlarged ; the immediate truth: in many cases, magnitude and distance an 
difficulties are multiplied ; but with the result (as jn collusion with each other to deceive him : mmo 
in the former case) of reversionally expanding the tion subjective is in collusion with motion Objee. 
powers, and consequently the facilities, lodged tiye ; duplex systems are in collusion with fran. 
both in the science and in the arts ministerial tothe dulent stars, having no real partnership wh stoves 
science. Thus, in the constellation Cygnus, there but mimicking such a partnership by means of 
is a star gradually changing its relation to our the limitatations or errors affecting the human 
system, whose distance from ourselves (as Dr. eye, where it can apply no other sense to aid rs 
Nichol tells us) is ascertained to be about six to correct itself. So that the business of astm. 
hundred and seventy thousand times our own dis- | nomy, in these days, is no sinecure, as the reade 
tance from the sun: that is, neglecting minute perceives. And by another evidence, it is cont. 
accuracy, about six hundred and seventy thousand nnally becoming less of a sinecure. Formerly. 
stages of one hundred million miles each. This one or two men,—Tycho, suppose, or, in a later 
point being known, it falls within the arts of age, Cassini and Horrox, and Bradley, had ob. 
astronomy to translate this apparent angular servatories: one man, suppose, observed the stars 
motion into miles; and presuming this change of for al! Christendom; and the rest of Europe ob- 
relation to be not in the star, but really in our- served him. But now, up and down Europe, from 
selves, we may deduce the velocity of our course, the deep blue of Italian skies to the cold frosty 
we may enter into our /og daily the rate at which atmospheres of St. Petersburg and Glasgow, the 
our whole solar system is running. Bessel, it stars are conscious of being watched every wher; 
seems, the eminent astronomer who died lately, and if all astronomers do not publish their obser. 
computed this velocity to be such (viz. three times yations, all use them in their speculations, New 
that of our own earth in its proper orbit) as would and brilliantly appointed observatories are rising 
carry us to the star in forty-one thousand years. | in every latitude, or risen ; and none, by the war, 
But, in the mean time, the astronomer is to hold | of these new-born observatories, is more interest- 
in reserve some small share of his attention, some | ing from the circumstances of its position, or more 
trifle of a side-glance, now and then, to the possibi- picturesque to a higher organ than the eye—viz. to 
lity of an error, after all, in the main assumption: the human heart—than the New Observatory raised 
he must watch the indications, if any such should by the university of Glasgow.t 
arise, that not ourselves, but the star in Cyanits, The New Observatory at Glasgow is now, I be 
is the real party concerned, in drifting at this | lieve, finished: and the only fact connected with 
shocking rate, with no prospect of coming to an _ its history that was painful, as embodying and 
anchorage.* recording that Vandal alienation from science, 
Another class, and a frequent one, of equivocal literature, and all their interests, which has ever 
phenomena, phenomena that are reconcilable in- | marked our too haughty and Caliph-Omar-like 
differently with either of two assumptions, though | British government, lay in the circumstance that 
less plausibly reconciled with the one than with the glasses of the apparatus, the whole mounting 
the other, concerns the position of stars that seem of the establishment, in so far as it was a scientific 
connected with each other by systematic relations, | establishment, and even the workmen for putting 
and which yet may lie in very different depths of up the machinery, were imported from Bavaris. 


It is worth adding at this point, whilst the reader remembers without effort the numbers, viz. forty-one thousand yeats 
for the time, (the space being our own distance from the sun repeated six hundred and seventy thousand times,) what woul 
be the time required for reaching, in the body, that distance to which Lord Rosse’s six feet mirror has so recently extended 
our vision, The time would be, as Dr. Nichol computes, about two hundred and fifty millions of years, sup] osing that 0 
rate of travelling was about three times that of our earth in its orbit. Now, as the velocity is assumed to be the same # 
both cases, the ratio between the distance (already so tremendous) of Bessel’s 61 Cygni, and that of Lord Rosse’s 
frontier, is as forty-one thousand to two hundred and fifty millions. This is a simple rule-of-three problem for a child. Am 


the answer to it will, perhaps, convey the simplest expre ion of the superhuman power lodged in the new telescope :—-#® 
the ratio of f rty-one thousand to two hundred aud fi ty million, so is the ratio of our own distance from the sun 
plied by six hundred and seventy thousand, to the outermost limit of Lord Rosse’s sidereal vision. 

t It has been reported, ever since the autumn of 1845, and the report is now, (August, 1846,) gathering strength, ths 


some railway potentate, having taken a fan y for the ancient college of Glasgow, as a bauble to hang about his wife's 


(no accounting for tastes,) has offered, (or wi// ofler,) such a price, that the good old academic lady in this her mosegwee - 


antiquity, seriously thinks of taking him at his word, packing up her traps, and being off. When a spirit of galavantint 
comes across an aged lady, it is alw LVS difficult to know where it will step: so, in fac t, you know, she may choose to seam 
Texas, But the present impression is, that she will settle down by the side of what you may call her married or settled 

— the Observatory ; which one would be glad to have confirmed, as indicating that no purpose of pleasure-seeking 
working in elderly minds, but the instinct of religious rest and aspiration, The Observatory would thus remind oo € 
those early Christian anchorites, and self-exiled visionaries, that l eing led by almost a necessity of nature to take up 
residence in deserts, sometimes drew after themselves the whole of their own neighbourhood, ~ 
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he question arose about glasses, or the graduation | 0} 
: ents, were now literally obliged to stand messages, and also others — great lords in waiting 


of instrum 


in hand, bowing to Mr. Somebody, successor 


of Frauenhofer or Frauendevil, in Munich! Who | 
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that once bade the world stand aside, when | For, as in the trains of kings are some that run 





~- * 
“tg 


without resting, night or day, to carry the royal 


—that move not from the royal gates; so of the 
divine retinues, some are for action only, some 


that, we should all be glad to know, if | for contemplation. ‘ Thousands” there are that 


the wicked Treasury, that killed the hen 
that laid the golden eggs by taxing her until her 
spine proke? It is to be hoped that, at this 
moment, and specifically for this offence, some 
scores of Exchequer men, chancellors and other 
abbish, are in purgatory, and perhaps working, 
sith shirt-sleeves tucked up, in purgatorial glass- 
pouses, with very small allowances of beer, to 
jefrav the cost of perspiration. But why trouble 
4 festal remembrance with commemorations of 
erimes Or criminals ? 
(Observatory so peculiarly interesting, is its posi- 
tion, connected with and overlooking so vast a 
city, having more than three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, (in spite of an American sceptic,) 
nearly all children of toil; and a city, too, which, 
from the necessities of its circumstances, draws so 
deeply upon that fountain of misery and guilt 
which some ordinance, as ancient as “ our father 
Jacob,” with his patriarchal well for Samaria, has 
bequeathed to manufacturing towns,—to Ninevehs, 
to Babylons, to Tyres. How tarnished with eter- 
nal canopies of smoke, and of sorrow ; how dark 
with agitations of many orders, is the mighty town 





“ at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest.” 


Others, on the contrary, motionless as statues, 
that share not in the agitations of their times, 


that tremble not in sympathy with the storms 


What makes the Glasgow | 


} 
| 


below! How serene, how quiet, how lifted above | 


the confusion and the roar, how liberated from 
the strifes of earth, is the solemn Observatory that 
crowns the grounds above !—And duly, at night, 
just when the toil of over-wrought Glasgow is 
mercifully relaxing, then comes the summons to 
the labouring astronomer. J//e speaks not of the 
night, but of the day and the flaunting day-light, 
as the hours “in which no man can work.’ And 
the least reflecting of men must be impressed by 
the idea, that at wide intervals, but intervals 
scattered over Europe, whilst “all that mighty 
heart” is, by sleep, resting from its labours, secret 


around them, but that listen —that watch—that 
wait—for seeret indications to be fulfilled, or secret 
signs to be deciphered. And, of this latter class, 
he adds—that they, not less than the others, are 
accepted by God; or, as it is so exquisitely express- 
ed in the closing line, 


“* They also serve, that only stand and wait.” 


Something analogous to this one may see 
in the distributions of literature and science. 
Many popularize and diffuse: some reap and 
gather on their own account. Many translate, 
into languages fit for the multitude, messages 
which they receive from human voices: some 
listen, like Kubla Khan, far down in caverns or 
hanging over subterranean rivers, for secret whis- 
pers that mingle and confuse themselves with the 
general uproar of torrents, but which can be de- 
tected and kept apart by the obstinate prophetic 
ear, Which spells into words and ominous sentences 
the distracted syllables of aerial voices. Dr. 
Nichol is one of those who pass to and fro between 
these classes; and has the rare function of keeping 
open their vital communications. As a popular- 
izing astronomer, he has done more for the benefit 
of his great science than all the rest of Europe 


'combined: and now, when he notices, without 
murmur, the fact that his office of popular teacher 


is almost taken out of his hands, (so many 


_are they who have trained of late for the duty, ) 


eyes are lifted up to heaven in astronomical watch | 


towers ; eyes that keep watch and ward over spaces 


that make us dizzy to remember, eyes that register | 


‘le promises of comets, and disentangle the laby- 
rinths of worlds. 

Another feature of interest, connected with the 
Glasgow Observatory, is personal, and founded on 
the intellectual characteristics of the present pro- 
fessor, Dr. Nichol; in the deep meditative style 
of his mind seeking for rest, yet placed in conflict 
for ever with the tumultuous necessity in him for 
travelling along the line of revolutionary thought, 
and following it loyally, wearied or not, to its 
hatural home, 

In asonnet of Milton, one of three connected 
with his own blindness, he distinguishes between 
‘wo classes of servants that minister to the pur- 
poses of God. His state,” says he, meaning 
Lrod’s state, the arrangement of his regular service, 
“is kingly; that is to say, it resembles the mode 
of service established in the courts of kings ; and, 





that change has, in fact, been accomplished through 
knowledge, through explanations, through sugges- 
tions, dispersed and prompted by himself. 

For my own part, as one belonging to the 
laity, and not to the c/erus, in the science of 
astronomy, I could scarcely have presumed to 
report minutely, or to sit in the character of dig- 
sector upon the separate details of Dr. Nichol’s 
works, either this, or those which have preceded 
it, had there even been room left disposable for 
such a task. But in this view it is sufficient to 


‘have made the general acknowledgment which 


already Jas been made, that Dr. Nichol’s works, 
and his oral lectures upon astronomy, are to be 
considered as the fundus of the knowledge on that 
science now working in this generation. More 
important it is, and more in reconciliation with 
the tenor of my own ordinary studies, to notice 
the philosophic spirit in which Dr, Nichol’s works 
are framed; the breadth of his views, the eternal 
tendency of his steps in advance, or (if advance on 
that quarter, or at that point, happens to be abso- 


a this, it resembles that service, that there are two | lutely walled out for the present,) the vigour of 


’ 
ClAgee ¢ . . ° 
“4sses of ministers attending on his pleasure. 


the reconnoissances by which he examines the 
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hostile intrenchments. Another feature chal- 
lenges notice. In reading astronomical works, 
there arises (from old experience of what is 
usually most faulty) a wish either for the 
naked severities of science, with a total abstinence 
from all display of enthusiasm ; or else, if the 
cravings of human sensibility are to be met and 
gratified, that it shall be by an enthusiasm unaf- 
fected and grand as its subject. Of that kind is 
the enthusiasm of Dr. Nichol. The grandeurs of 


astronomy are such to him who has a capacity for | 


being grandly moved. They are none at all to 


him who has not. ‘To the mean they become | 


meannesses. Space, for example, has no grandeur 
to him who has no space in the theatre of his own 
brain. I know writers who report the marvels of 
velocity, &c. in such a way that they become 
insults to yourself. It is obvious that in their 
way of insisting on our earth’s speed in her annual 
orbit, they do not seek to exalt Acr, but to mortify 
you. And, besides, these fellows are answerable 
for provoking people into fibs:—for I remem- 
ber one day, that reading a statement of this 
nature, about how many things the Earth had 
done that we could never hope to do, and about 
the number of cannon balls, harnessed as a tandem, 
which the Earth would fly past, without leaving 
time to say, [How are you off for soap ? in vexation 
of heart I could not help- exclaiming — “ That’s 
nothing: I’ve done a great deal more myself ;” 
though, when one turns it in one’s mind, you 
know there must be some inaccuracy there. How 
different is Dr. Nichol’s enthusiasm from this 
hypocritical and vulgar wonderment! It shows 
itself not merely in reflecting the grandeurs of his 
theme, and by the sure test of detecting and ally- 
ing itself with all the indirect grandeurs that 
arrange themselves from any distance, upon or 
about that centre, but by the iaanifest promptness 
with which Dr. Nichol’s enthusiasm awakens it- 


self upon every road that leads to things elevating | 


for man ; or to things promising for knowledge ; 


or to things which, like dubious theories or | 


imperfect attempts at systematizing, though neu- 
tral as regards knowledge, minister to what is 
greater than knowledge, viz. to intellectual power, 
to the augmented power of handling your mate- 
rials, though with no more materials than before. 
In his geological and cosmological inquiries, in his 
casual speculations, the same quality of intellect 
betrays itself; the intellect that labours in sym- 
pathy with the labouring nisus of these gladiato- 


rial times; that works (and sees the necessity of | 
working) the apparatus of many sciences towards | 


a composite result ; the intellect that retires in 
one direction only to make head in another ; and 
that already is prefiguring the route beyond the 
barriers, whilst yet the gates are locked. 


There was a man in the last century, and an | 
eminent man too, who used to say, that whereas | 
people in general pretended to admire astronomy | 
thing in the starry worlds that looks suspicious,a") 


as being essentially sublime, he for Ais part looked 
upon all that sort of thing as a swindle; and, on | 
the contrary, he regarded the solar system as_ 
decidedly vulgar ; because the planets were all of 
them so infernally punctual, they kept time with | 
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such horrible precision, that they forceg }; 

whether he would or no, to think of Nothing by: 
post-office clocks, mail-coaches, and bookk ' 
Regularity may be beautiful, but it excludes th 
sublime. What he wished for was something 
like Lloyd’s list. 5 


Comets—due 3; arrived 1. 
Mercury, when last seen, appeared to be dist 

but made no signals. a 
Pallas and Vesta, not heard of for some tj 





| that are brighter, we ought no longer to talk 





me; 
posed to have foundered. Pind 
Moon, spoken last night through a heavy bank os 
clouds; out sixteen days: all right. - 


Now this poor man’s misfortune was, to hay. 


| lived in the days of mere planetary astronomy 


_At present, when our own little system, with ¢! 


its grandeurs, has dwindled by comparison ty . 


| subordinate province, if any man is bold enoyel 
| to say so, a poor shivering unit amongst myriad; 
K Of 
astronomy, but of the astronomies. There is the 
planetary, the cometary, the sidereal, perhap; 
also others ; as, for instance, even yet the nebular: 
because, though Lord Rosse has smitten it with 
the son of Amram’s rod, has made it open, and 
cloven a path through it, yet other and more 
fearful nebule may loom in sight, (if further 
| improvements should be effected in the telescope,) 
that may puzzle even Lord Rosse. And when he 
| telis his famulus—*“ Fire a shot at that strange 
fellow, and make him show his colours,” possibly 
the mighty stranger may disdain the summons. 
| That would be vexatious : we should all be incensed 
at that. But no matter. What’s a nebula, what's 
a world, more or less? In the spiritual heavens 
are many mansions: in the starry heavens, that 
are now unfolding and preparing to unfold before 
us, are many vacant areas upon which the astro- 
nomer may pitch his secret pavilion. He may 
dedicate himself to the service of the Double Suns; 
he has my licence to devote his whole time to the 
| quadruple system of suns in Zyra. Swammerdam 
spent his life in a ditch watching frogs and tad- 
| poles; why may not an astronomer give nine 
lives, if he had them, to the watching of thet 
awful appearance in //ercules, which pretends to 
some rights over our own unoffending system: 
Why may he not mount guard with public 
| approbation, for the next fifty years, upon th: 
| zodiacal light, the interplanetary ether, an: 
other rarities, which the professional body o 
| astronomers would naturally keep (if they could) 
| 
| 











for their own private enjoyment. There is 
no want of variety now, nor in fact of ime 
gularity: for the most exquisite clock-work, 
_which from enormous distance seems to go Wrong, 
virtually for us docs go wrong ; so that our friend 
of the last century, who complained of the solar 
system, would not need to do so any longer 
There are anomalies enough to keep him chee 

There are now even things to alarm us ; for aay 


thing that ought not to be there, is, for all purpos* 
of frightening us, as good as a ghost. 

But of all the novelties that excite my O¥? 
interest in the expanding astronomy of rece 
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times, the most delightful and promising are those 
charming little pyrotechnic planetoids,* that varie- 
our annual course. It always struck me as 
most disgusting, that, in going round the sun, we 
gust be passing continually over old roads, and 
we had no means of establishing an acquain- 
tance with them: they might as well be new for 
every trip. Those chambers of ether, through 
which we are tearing along night and day, (for 
wr train stops at no stations,) doubtless, if we 
could put some mark upon them, must be old fel- 
jows perfectly liable to recognition. I suppose, they 
never have notice to quit. And yet, for want of | 
such a mark, though all our lives flying past them | 
and through them, we can never challenge them as | 
known. The same thing happens in the desert: one | 
monotonous iteration of sand, sand, sand, unless | 
where some miserable fountain stagnates, forbids | 
all approach to familiarity : nothing is circum- 
stantiated or differenced : travel it for three gene- 
rations, and you are no nearer to identification of 
its parts: so that it amounts to travelling through 
an abstract idea. For the desert, really I suspect 
the thing is hopeless: but, as regards our plane- 
tary orbit, matters are mending: for the last six | 
or seven years I have heard of these fiery | 
showers, but indeed I cannot say how much _ 
earlier they were first noticed,t as celebrating | 
two annual festivals—one in August, one in| 
November. You are a little too late, reader, for 
seeing this year’s summer festival ; but that’s no 
mason why you should not engage a good seat for | 
the November meeting ; which, if I recollect, is | 
about the 9th, or the Lord Mayor’s day, and on 
the whole better worth seeing. For any thing we 
know, this may be a great day in the earth's 
earlier history ; she may have put forth her ori- | 
ginal rose on this day, or tried her hand at a 
primitive specimen of wheat; or she may, in fact, 
have survived some gunpowder plot about this | 
time: so that the meteoric appearance may be a 
kind congratulating feu-de-joye, on the anniversary 
of the happy event. What it is that the ‘cos- 
mogony man’ in the * Vicar of Wakefield” would 
have thought of such novelties, whether he would 
have favoured us with his usual opinion upon such | 
topics, viz. that anarchon ara kai ateleutaion to pan, | 
or have sported a new one exclusively for this ocea- | 
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sion, may be doubtful. What it is that astrono- 
mers think, who are a kind of ‘ cosmogony men,’ 
the reader may learn from Dr. Nichol, Note B, (p. 
139-140. ) 

In taking leave of a book and a subject so well 
fitted to draw out the highest mode of that 
grandeur, which can connect itself with the ex- 
ternal, (a grandeur capable of drawing down a 
spiritual being to earth, but not of raising an 
earthly being to heaven,) I would wish to con- 
tribute my own brief word of homage to this 
grandeur by recalling from a fading remembrance 
of twenty-five years back a short 6ravura of John 
Paul Richter. I call it a brarura, as being inten- 
tionally a passage of display and elaborate execu- 
tion ; and in this sense ] may call it partly ‘my 
own, that at twenty-five years’ distance, (after 
one single reading,) it would not have been pos- 
sible for any man to report a passage of this length 
without greatly disturbing ~ the texture of the 
composition: by altering, one makes it partly one's 
own; but it is right to mention, that the sublime 
turn at the end belongs entirely to John Paul. 

“God called up from dreams a man into the 
vestibule of heaven, saying,—‘ Come thou hither, 
and see the glory of my house.’ And to the ser- 
vants that stood around his throne he said,—* Take 
him, and undress him from his robes of flesh : 
cleanse his vision, and put a new breath into his 
nostrils: only touch not with any change his 
human heart—the heart that weeps and trembles.’ 
It was done; and, with a mighty angel for 
his guide, the man stood ready for his infinite 
voyage ; and from the terraces of heaven, without 
sound or farewell, at once they wheeled away into 
endless space. Sometimes with the solemn flight 
of angel wing they fled through Zaarrahs of dark- 
ness, through wildernesses of death, that divided the 
worlds of life: sometimes they swept over frontiers, 
that were quickening under prophetic motions 
from God. Then, from a distance that is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned for a time through 
a sleepy film: by unutterable pace the light swept 
to them, they by unutterable pace to the light : in 
a moment the rushing of planets was upon them : 
in a moment the blazing of suns was around them. 
Then came eternities of twilight, that revealed, 
but were not revealed. To the right hand and to 








—— -~ - - - < 


? Lad ° . . ce hel . . . . . * 
Pyrotechnic planetoids :*—The reader will understand me as alluding to the periodic shooting stars. It is now well 
known, that as, upon our own poor little earthly ocean, we fall in with certain er eeonpe = as we approach certain lutitades ; 


# also upon the great ocean navigated by our Earth, we fall in with prodigious s 


1owers of these meteors at periods no longer 


uncertain, but fixed as jail-deliveries. ‘ These remarkable showers of meteors,” says Dr. Nichol, “ observed at different 
periods in August and November, seem to demonstrate the fact, that, at these periods, we have come in contact with two 
“reams of such planetoids then intersecting the earth's orbit.” If they intermit, it is only because they are shifting their 
nodes, or points of intersection. 
T Somewhere I have seen it remarked, that if, on a public road, you meet a party of four women, it is at least fifty to one 
they are all laughing ; whereas, if you meet an equal party of my own unhappy sex, you may wager safely that they are 
king gravely, and that one of them is uttering the aand money. Hence it must be, viz. because our sisters are too much 
seeupied with the playful things of this earth, and our brothers with its gravities, that neither party sufficiently watches the 
bn And that accounts for a fact which often has struck myself, viz. that, in cities, on —. moonless nights, when some 
“lant skirmishings of the Aurora are exhibiting, or even a luminous arch, which is a broad ribbon of snowy light that spans 
skies, positively unless I myself say to people—“ Eyes upwards!” not one in a hundred, male or female, but fails to see the 
a? though it may be seen gratis, simply because their eyes are too uniformly reading the earth. This downward direction 
the eyes, however, must have been worse in former ages: because else it never couw/d have happened that, until Queen 
Bbe's days, nobody ever hinted in'a book that there was such a thing, or cou/d be such a thing, as the Aurora Borealis ; 
and in fact Halley had the credit of discovering it. 
+ “Disturbing: neither perbaps should | much have sought to avoid alterations if the original had been lying before me : 
# takes the shape of a dream ; and this most brilliant of all German writers wanted in that field the severe simplicity, 
tror of the too much, belonging to Cirecian architecture, which is essential to the perfection of a dream considered as a 
of art. He was too elaborate, to realize the grandeur of the shadowy. 
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the left towered mighty constellations, that by ; nearing, were at hand. Then the man sigh 

self-repetitions and answers from afar, that by | and stopped, shuddered and wept. Hig nts 
counter-positions, built up triumphal gates, whose | laden heart uttered itself in tears; and he sai 

architraves, whose archways—horizontal, upright | —‘ Angel, I will go no farther. For the spirit 
—rested, rose—at altitudes, by spans—that seemed | of man aches with this infinity. Insufferahje is 
ghostly from infinitude. Without measure were | the glory of God. Let me lie down in the crave 
the architraves, past number were the archways, | from the persecutions of the infinite ; for end, I 
beyond memory the gates. Within were stairs see, there is none.’ And from all the listenin, 
that scaled the eternities above, that descended to | stars that shone around issued a choral Voice 
the eternities below : above was below, below was ‘The man speaks truly: end there is none. that 
above, to the man stripped of c¢ravitating body: | ever yet we heard of. ‘End is there none?’ the 
depth was swallowed up in height insurmountable, angel solemnly demanded: ‘Is there indeed an 
height was swallowed up in depth unfathomable. end? And is this the sorrow that kills yoy» 
Suddenly as thus they rode from infinite to infi- But no voice answered, that he might answer 
nite, suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal himself. Then the angel threw up his clorions 
worlds, a mighty cry arose —that systems more hands to the heaven of heavens ; saying, ‘End 
mysterious, that worlds more billowy, — other is there none to the universe of God? Lo! als 
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heights, and other depths,— were coming, were | there is no Beginning. 





Note.—On throwing his eyes hastily over the preceding paper, the writes becomes afraid that some readers may give such ay 
interpretation to a few playiul expressions upon the age of our earth, Xc., as to class him with those who use geology 
cosmology, &c., for purposes of attack, or insinuation against the Scriptures. Upon this point, therefore, he wishes to make 
a firm explanation of his own opinions, which, (whether right or wrong,) will liberate him, once for all, from any such 
jealousy. : 


It is sometimes said, that the revealer of a true religion, does not come amongst men for the sake of teaching truths 
in science, or correctin error! in ie] . Ni justly i thi said: but often in terms iar too feeble. Kor generally 
these terms are such as to imply, that, alt] h no function of his mission, it was yet open to him — although hot pressing 
with the force of an obl { upon he revealer, i Was yet al his discretion—if not to correct other men's 
errors, yet at least in hi n pet peak with scientilie precision, J contend that it was { contend, that 
to have uttered the trut of astronomy, of geology, &c., at the era of new-born Christianity, was not only below 


the purposes ¢ fareligion, but would have been avaiust them. Even upon error of a far more important class than any 


errors in science can ever be,—superstitions, for instance, that raded the very idea of God; prejudices and false usages, that 
laid waste human happiness, (such : very and many hundreds of other abuses that might be mentioned,) the rule evidently 
acted upon by the I Laie t ¢ istianity 1 thi (vive! irification of the fount in, once assumed that th fountains 
of truth are cleansed, all these derivat irrents of evil will cleanse themselves, And the only exceptions, which I remember, 
to this rule, are two cas h, ersonal appeal made to his decision, Christ would have made himself 
party to wretched delusior iescended to expose their folly. But, as a general rule, the branches of 
error were disregarded, and ts « tacked. Uf, then. lofty a station was taken with regard even to such errors as 
had moral and spiritual relations, ho re with regard to the comparative trifles, (as in the ultimate relations of human 
nature they are,) of merely human science! But, my part, I co further, and assert, that upon three reasons it was impossible 
lor any mess from ; ing hi : that character.) for a moment to have descended into the communication of 
truth merely tific, nic, o1 ldly. Andther ns are these: /'’rs/, Because i iid have degraded his mission, by 
lowering it to the base leve of aco l hn wit iuman ¢ i] itv, ¢ T with petty and tr il it rv interest ° SeCO] u, Because it 
would have ruined his mission; would utterly prostrated the free agency and the properageucy of that mission. He that, iz 
those days, should have | med th y of the So system aud the heavenly forces, would lav n it u 
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yee | : pury 
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previous purpose of God, mad i by t indicatior m the beginning of the world. Wherefore did God 


give to man the powers for cont ! With scent! ti Wherefore did he lay a secret train of continual 
occasions, that should rise, by ervals, t igh ! of generations, for provoking and developing thos 
activities in man’s intellect, if, after all, he to send enger of his own, more than human, to 
tercept and strangle all these great pu sy When, therefore, the persecutors of Galileo alleged that Jupiter, for 
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lew friends were with him, and they pale with dread ; 
lor single ches led ’ ’gainst a world he stood, 


g 
And curses hiss’d round his devoted head, 

Lhd kings and prelates thir ted for his blood. 
Some gave him tears. The many took no heed. 


\ few he loved forsook him in his need. 

ile was not lonely. Oft-time would he were! 

For the arch enemy of truth and light 

Was nigh to tempt him to a mad despair, 
hroud his sp irit in the depths of night 

\nd from ambition’s pinnacle to show 


7y Y ’ 
lhe worth of all he struggled to forego! 


ile was not lonely. Visions all divine 

And hopes triumphant glow’d within his breast, 
Peopling his solitude with forms that shine, 
lhe bliss, the ong, the glory of the blest 

Hlis spirit burst beyond the bounds of time 

lo fuith’s fruition rapt in thoughts sublime. 


fie was not lonely. In his cell appear’d 


gent vase with courtly grace he rear’d, 

My master sends this draught thine heart to glad, 
(nd bids thee oft recall at hour of prayer, 
Eric of Brunswick, him whose badge I bear.” 


RR»? 
- 


A smile gleam’d o’er the stern Reformer’s face 
* Fair page,” he said, “ methinks the angels sing 
O’er the rich harvest th mall seeds of grace 


‘* 


At earth’s great reaping to thy Lord shal! bring 
Raising the chalice high above his head, 
Thus, as if pledging, the Reformer said. 


* Monarch! as thou in this my mortal strife 
Mindful hast been and merciful to me, 


So in the last dark conflict of thy life 
Le the Redeemer of my soul to thes 
(;0 pag ! t} ] i +} master he r 


"Tis all the poor can give the great—-a prayer 


Long years had pass’d : a summer’s day was closing 


1/] | y . } ‘ 
{ er tlic OG j Liace i & Tse race, 
in raptul Cail a} cape Was reposing; 
Glory and beauty im’d on nature lace; 
lheir rich es me and their sweetest tune 


flowere breathed forth, that eve of June. 
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While the grim battlements and dusky towers 
Were bathed in lustre by the parting sun, 
Their lord beneath them tells the weary hours, 
His ling’ sands of life all sadly run. 

A few, the faithful, or the hired, are there— 
Above the crowded chamber of his heir. 


Those halls are now by no proud pageant haunted, 
Of martial splendour, or of courtly grace. 


Death and disease the glittering throng have daunted : 


They durst not meet such foemen face to face. 
Their master lacks them not: the light grows dim :— 
What now are pomps, or charms, or crowns to him? 


Death-beds of monarchs! ye have oft recorded 
Your bitter moral on the dying heart. 

Then stalks self-interest, undisguised and sordid, 
And hollow friendship drops its useless art. 

The curse of royalty ! it darkly clings 

E’en to the death-bed and the shroud of kings. 


The dying need no courtiers,—thick were falling 
The mists of death upon the monarch’s eye: 

One thought absorbs him, heart and soul appalling, 
The awe, the mystery of futurity. 

Wilder’d he seeks some rock whereon to stay, 

In the wild tempest of his last dismay. 


Yet princely prelates stood, in courtly phrases, 
To whisper comfort to his dying ear; 

While his tost spirit view’d the opening mazes 
Of the dark valley, lash’d by doubt and fear; 
But God was nigh him,—and in form most fair 
His messenger of mercy sought him there. 


A child before an open book was kneeling, 

(The evening sunlight streaming on his head,) 
And through the masses of his rich hair stealing 
Soft anxious glances towards the monarch’s bed. 
So look the angels on an earth-born storm, 

Pity and love embodied in each form. 


Amid those harden’d, care-worn, world-sear’d faces, 
The sick man view’d him as a holy thing: 

In his young innocence and artless graces 

He breathed of purity, and hope, and spring : 

A blessed influence from his freshness stole 

Upon the fever of the old man’s soul. 


“ Stand back,” he said, “ and bring that fair child nigh | 


me, 
And bid him read from out his holy book,— 
His words perchance may make the Demon fly me, 
Or he may daunt him with his pure bright look : 
He wakens in my soul the memory dim 
Of days when I was innocent like him.” 


Most clear and sweet, in tenes of chasten’d gladness, 
The fair boy’s voice upon the stillness rose; 

He read how God forgetteth none in sadness 

Who in his mercy and his truth repose; 

How to his saints one cup of water given 

lor love of Him, is recompensed in heaven. 


The monarch started from his feverish pillow : 
The poor Reformer’s oft-forgotten prayer 

Came back, like bread long cast upon the billow, 
To cheer his spirit in its last despair : 

He murmur’d, “ Tis enough,” and bow’d his head ; 
And, meekly turning to the young child, said— 

“ Now, close thy book: go forth amid the flowers, 
While yet the sun and birds are in the sky,— 

Go forth, rejoicing in thy new-born powers; 

’Tis not for me to teach thee how to die : 

Girt with the promise of thy God I go 

To my last battle with my life’s last foe. 


THE LEGEND OF LLANGOWER. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


[On the sea-coast of Glamorgan, about eight miles from 
Swansea, are the ruins of a castle, of which strange tales are 
told. An attempt to versify one of the most striking of these 


traditions, is the following. | 


Wearily, oh, wearily, 
A lady sitteth lone ; 
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No household task, no labour light, 
Employs the spirit’s tone, 

But her thoughts, away from the light of da 
With the light of day have gone. Ms 


There is twilight on the mountains, 
And twilight in the woods; 

But it falleth with a gentler grace 
On the hill-sides and the floods; 

The rocks are bright with a purple light, 
That gilds the green-tree buds. 


The waters look like silver, 
Beneath that twilight spell 

Which pierceth, like a spirit, 
To the room where Annabel 

In that antique chair doth nurse despair, 
With thoughts she dare not tell. 


Her eyes are dark and beautiful : 
But in them one might read 

A strange mysterious lahguage, 
That spoke of untold deed,— 

Of a secret sore, that pained more 
Than wine of poison weed. 


Those eyes, so dark and lustrous, 
See not the twilight room; 

Nor the casements high, nor the pictured walls, 
Nor the flower stands, rich in bloom, 

Nor aught that round her seat was found, 
But a prophet-sight of doom. 


Her lips, where still the crimson 
Of perfect beauty shone, 

Compress’d in thought, betoken fear, 
Lest something might be known, 

Should she unbar those teeth which are 
More white than crystal stone. 


What are the thoughts that shadow 
Her face with clouds so grim ? 

What are the pictures that before 
Her fixed vision swim ? 

What are the themes that, like dark dreams, 
Her living sight make dim ? 


What are the doubts that haunt her ? 
The world can never scan 

The fearful Past—where lie amass’d 
Death-shadows, wild and wan : 

The hunted lion fears the wind ; 
Man, hunted, feareth man. 


But there were none to witness 
That deed of unseen guilt; 

There is no bloodhound on the track 
Where that life-blood was spilt; 


And the wind and the breath that menace death, 


No scaffold black hath built. 


What are the ghastly scenes, then, 
That rise before her view, 

To make her look as though she took 
From shrouded corpse her hue ! 

Oh, canst thou brook to read the book 
She reads, nor tremble too? 


She fills the solemn stillness : 
She fills the seeming void: 

And all the past comes thick and fast 
Before her, unalloy’d 

By one sweet hope, for her to ope 
Fair paths, nor sin-destroy’d. 


And first before her rises 
The castle of her youth, 

When yet a child in all save guile, 
She won the loving truth 

Of one. who ’mid her father’s train 
Held lowly rank, in sooth. 


Oh, Lust ! what art thon, making 
Thy lair where Love should be; 
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And from the fresh rose shaking 
Its perfume-purity ; 

All but the thorn-blight taking 
Away from life’s best tree ! 


Oh, Pride ! what art thou, marring 
Love’s fairest, brightest plans, 

And filling hearts with selfish arts, 
And with a curse that bans 

All bl thoughts? Thy shadow floats 
A demon’s, not a man’s. 


A guilty passion o’er them 
Hath wound a crafty veil; 
But lo! ere long, before them 
Advanceth, stern and pale, 
The punishment of their offence, 
The tempest and the gale. 


And they have parted—he hath fled ! 
And she, in loneliness, 

Beholds herself beside the dead, 
Whose lips may never press 

The breast so hard as to discard 

_ All mother-tenderness. 


Beside her, lowly lying, 
And lifeless made by her 

Who brought to life,—a eruel knife 
Within its heart,—no stir 

Of pulse or vein shall e’er again 
Vex that death-slumberer. 


The curtain riseth slowly, 
But sadly to her sight; 
She sees the lone and dismal cave, 
Dark in the darksome night. 
She digs again the secret grave 
By her glimmering lanthorn’s light. 
There are no eyes to see her, 
No ears to hear her groans; 
No heart to guess that on her’s press, 
Proud pangs that have no moans; 
Yet hard that heart with pride’s excess, 
Yea, hard as hardest stones. 


But think not that the guilty 
And cruel feel no pain ; 

A burthen dread is on their head, 
A fire within their brain, 

That eateth life, as wood the knife, 
And seeketh rest in vain. 


But, lo! another picture ! 
She is a gorgeous bride ; 

And ere one twelve-month’d year is past, 
Her youth’s love by her side 

Stands, where from yonder casement 
He hath gain’d her hall of pride. 

A shiver through her pulses 
Like icéd water ran; 

With sudden fear, the crimson clear 
Of her cheek hath turnéd wan : 

But though there’s anger in her heart, 
It shows not to that man. 


“And thou must give me love,” he says, 
“Or thou must give me gold ; 

Or all shall hear how I was dear 
To thee, in thy bowers of old. 

Bring forth the wine, ere I reciine 
Within thy white arms’ fold.” 

Then, from her eyes, twin vipers 
Look’d forth with deadly hate ; 


And a serpent smile crept ’er her lips 
As she fondled her youth’s love-mate. 


Ah! little he guess’d that the heart he press’d 


Was busily planning his fate ! 
“Oh thou art welcome back, love ! 
And thou shalt have the wine !” 
And from a secret casket 
She took a phial fine : 
With his head on her knee, how could he see 
leaping poison shine ’ 
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And he is dead! She lays him, 

A long day and a night, 
Within her chamber’s privacy; 

And then, when stars were bright, 
And eyes were dim, she taketh him 

To that cave where the sea rolls white. 


She draggeth him with labour, 
With toil and trouble sore ; 

But her witnesses are only stars, 
And the sea-gulls on the shore ; 

And near his babe he buried lies : 
Can they vex her ever more ! 


But a curse is on her ever, 
The curse of human blood ! 

Six children fair are born to her. 
But perish ; for the food 

Of their mother’s milk, like poison, 
Hath slain the beauteous brood. 


* * oe * eo a 


The tragic shows have vanish’d, 
And the lady still is fair ; 

And lo! her lord, to give her joy, 
With mickle secret care, 

To greet and grace her natal day, 
A banquet doth prepare. 


The day hath come ; assembled 
The gallant guests are found : 

“ Now, Annabel,” her husband cried, 
“ Come, visit fairy ground !” 

And the lordly train to the swelling main 
He led, with horn and hound. 


And, lo! where trellised arches 
Of goodly orange trees, 
All hung with garlands fair and sweet, 
And fruits all tastes to please, 
Extend into a glittering cave, 
Where all is light and ease. 


All sorts of spars are shining 
In forms of beauty rare ; 

A feast is spread o’er the hidden dead, 
And, by them thronéd, there 

The lady sits—her very wits 
Half lost in her despair ! 


Hark ! what is that which, howling, 
Is raging at her feet ? 

It is her favourite hound, which she 
Commandeth slaves to beat: 

But mad with rage, none dare engage 
To meddle with its heat. 


The guests look on with wonder, 
To see it franticly 

Tear up the earth,—-as if rare worth 
Beneath must shrouded be,— 

And, at the last, start back aghast, 
The hidden spoil to see ! 


O earth ! and mystic nature, 

That maketh earth, at times, 
Preserve or blight, in love or spite, 

The human form! What crimes, 
O mystic earth and nature, 

Hide ye, ’midst salving limes ! 


And first the hound hath dragged 
A stalwart body forth : 

To the gazers there it look’d as fair 
As if newly placed in earth; 

And next he brought from that loathly spot 
A babe, seem’d fresh from birth ! 


A cross of gold is hanging P 
On that first corpse’s breast, 

And near that murder’d infant, 
A rusty knife doth rest, 

And lo! the twain bear in their grain 
The lady’s herald crest! 
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There are shrieks upon the sea-shore, 
And terror thro’ the land; 

And grief and shame, and a blacken’d name, 
On the lord of that wondering band ; 

For the murderess there hath ta’en her life, 
With her own life-stainéd hand ! 


MY OWN RIVER. 


As pants the hart for water brooks, 
So do I pant to be 

Once more a wanderer on thy banks, 
My river bright and free. 


Oh let them bear me far away 
From this dull couch of pain, 

And lay me on thy daisied bank, 
My own loved stream again ! 


Fondly my memory recalls 
The valley of thy birth, 

Where from thy mossy cradle come 
The music of thy mirth. 


The summer winds that tremblingly 
Through reeds and flag-flowers quiver, 
Sing thee a dreamy lullaby, 
O gentle little river! 


From the pale clustering hazel boughs 
The blackbird pours his song, 

While playfully thy tiny waves 
in sunshine roll along. 


Through meadows green so tranquilly 
Thy dimpling waters stray, 

Yet linger round eaeh flow’ry bank 
In seeming fond delay. 


Crowding around thy grassy braes 
The timid wildflowers creep, 

To see their forms reflected fair 
Within thy quiet deep. 


Now through the insect-haunted grove 
Thy silent path thou’rt wending, 
The giant trees in homage deep 
To kiss thy wave are bending. 


The blue-wing’d swallow bathes her breast 
While o’er thee she doth glide ; 

The wild bee pauses in her work 
To sip thy glassy tide. 


By well-till’d field and garden, 
And egg-white cottage wall, 

Thou wand’rest on, while fruit-tree blooms 
And rose leaves on thee fall. 


Thou ripplest round the stepping stones 
Where maidens meet at eve, 

With rural jest and merry laugh, 
Their unshod feet to lave. 


So gentle and so beautiful 
Thou holdest on thy way, 

So harmless, e’en small children in 
Thy sunny shallows play. 


Then deep, and calm, and voiceless 
Thy waters glide along, 

Majestic in their unroused power. 
The gentle yet the strong. 


But now rude rocks in stubborn pride 
Thy progress would impede, 

And yawning gulfs of treacherous depth 
Would sap thy power and speed. 


But furious and unsubdued, 

With high indignant swell, 
O’er rock, through chasm, waye doth wave 
Triumphantly impel. 
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Once more deep, calm, and voiceless 
Thy waters sweep along, 
Majestic in their awful power, 
The terrible, the strong. 


Roll on, roll on: I shall not draw 
A moral from thy race. 
Enough for me, O glorious stream, 


Thy pleasant path to trace. F.A.M 
PART II. 
SENTIMENTAL AND REFLECTIVE 
POETRY. 


THE FLOWER OF ODENWALD. 


{This melancholy scene occurred about two years ago, ip 
the garden behind the Alte Schloss, which is approached jy 
an avenue of old lime trees, The sorrow for the untimely 
death of the generous young Count was universal ; and his 
remains were bonoured with a. public funeral by torchlight, 
the professors and every student of the university following 
the ‘* Toden-Bahr.” Last summer, in Berlin, a beautiful, 
sorrow-stricken girl was pointed out as the once celebrated 
‘“‘Clara.”—See Lecollections of the Burschenshaft of Ger. 


many. | 
I. 


The moon was shedding clearly 
Her silvery light 

Upon the hoary turrets 
Of Heidleberg that night, 

When wander’d forth by Necker’s stream, 
In the fair moonshine, 

The loveliest maid in Baden’s state, 
Clara von Rosenstein. 


Her mother and her sisters 
Gazed on the silver’d tide ; 

Young Ernst, the Count von Newenberg, 
Wandered by her side. 

Her silken hair danced in the air, 
And, for her sunny glance, 

There’s ne’er a knight in Christendom 

sut would have broke a lance. 


in her dovelike eyes so blue 
There dwelt such magic power, 
That every one who look’d on her 
Was spell-bound from that hour ; 
And well Count Ernst might dote on her, 
Who walk’d now by his side,— 
That peerless queen of many hearts 
Was his betrothed Brive. 


In the long list of her suitors, 
Was a Swabian noble, proud— 
Dismay’d he heard of Clara’s choice, 
And swore revenge aloud. 
Deep was the Baron’s hatred ; 
He could not brook control ; 
Tempestuous were the passions 
Of his troubled soul. 


il. 


A ball is announced on the New Year’s eve ; 
“ 1’ll engage her to dance,” said he ; 
Smouldering burned the secret fire, 
And his eye was fearful to see. 


The evening arrived, and never before 
Seemed Odenwald’s beauty so fair, 

As she floated along in snowy white, 
With a rose in her hair. 


She cometh again to join the Count: 

Saith the Baron with dark’ning brow, 
* Fraulein! you promised this dance to me; 
The second, J think, it is now.” 
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ing the tablets, “ *Tis a mistake,” 
Said Clara, “I’ve promised to both. 
If the Count will excuse me, I'll dance with you” — 
The proud scowling Baron wax’d wroth.— 


«He hath no say—you’ll dance with me, 
Or with no one else to-night :”— 
Saith the Count “ Shell dance this dance with me ; 


Such language ill fitteth a knight.” 


Ill. 


Round went the dance, fair Clara’s eyes 
Shone in the Count’s with heavenly fire ; 
Her silvery voice seem’d sweetly tuned 
To the notes of a spirit-choir. 


That night with fondest endearing smiles, 
Clara saw him part ; 

Next morn he lay, cold senseless clay — 
A bullet through his heart ! 


The morning was sharp and clear, 
And the dewy grass sparkled green 

When they met—but in Heidleberg never again 
Has the gloomy Baron been seen. 


A pale wasted form may be found 
In the “ Friedhof”* at close of day ; 
Ah! the beautiful flower of Odenwald 
Is withering fast away. i 
‘ Le Se 


THE TWO MEETINGS. 


‘Twas in the dance where first thine eyes met my en- 
raptured gaze, 

As watching thy light beauteous form glide through the 
living maze, 

The lily’s loveliest emblems seem’d blended on thy 
brow, 

And, oh! thine eyes—that one bright look my heart fills 
even now. ' 


I felt thine arm’s soft pressure as upon my own it leant: 

A thrill of bliss,—could it be love?— throughout my 
veins it sent. 

| look’d again,—but thou wert gone, like fairy dream of 
youth ; 

And like it, too, had left behind aspell more bright than 
truth 


When next again thy form of love its sylph-like grace 
reveal’d, 

An evening’s sun, with rainbow tints, thy beauties soft- 
ly seal’d ; 

The last, tho’ loveliest dyes in threads of gold were shed 

Full = the rich and wavy,bands that graced thy classic 
lead. 


Thine eyes were bright with cherish’d thoughts, such as 
alone impart 

To all the features looks of love, and spring but from 
the heart; 

But ‘twas a dreamy brightness, of thoughts far, far 
away, 

That told another’s happiness, the night of my own day. 


And ea art now another’s bride, a stranger land thy 
ome, 

And ey’ry thought that flits to thee must wing across 

the foam. 

Th coms madly crested waste now vainly strives 
to chill 

The softer feelings of a heart—that lov’d,— yes, loves 
thee stil]. 


And eyes as bright —so others deem’d— on me since 
then have shone ; 
lips almost as sweetly smiled as if they were thine 
own : 


[eee 





* Churchyard. 
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But guarding safely round my heart, there works some 
magic spell, 
Bidding all other smiles but thine a sad, a long farewell. 


‘Twonld seem as if thy loveliness its form had moulded 
there, ; 
Thou brightest of the beautiful, thou fairest of the fair; 
When love and witching beauty seek around that 
heart t’ eatwine 3 
Their ev’ry grace, their ev'ry charm tends but to heighten 


thine. 
B. T. N. 


THE HOMESICK. 


When day to the gathering night 
Was yielding sadly and slow, 

And with the sun’s last parting light, 
Was the western wave a-glow; 

On the shore of a southern isle, 
A lonely man there stood, 

And gazed across the sea the while, 
In sadden’d and thoughtful mood. 


Sigh’d like AZolian harp 
The woods stirr’d by the breeze : 
The hum of ten thousand living thing» 
Rose from the trembling trees. 
Around in circling bands 
Wanton’d the light fire-flies, 
And the night-moths danced in the fading light 
Un wings of a thousand dyes. 


from ocean depths afar, 
Waved in the unruffled swell, 

And lullaby made as mid the rocks 
It gurgling rose and fell. 

But the man gazed heedlessly, 
With dim and wandering eyes: 

His thoughts were away where northward lay 
A land under colder skies. 

And thus he spake while a tear forth brake, 
With a voice half-choked with sighs. 


“ Home! home! home 
When again shall I behold? 

And when shall I clasp in hearty grasp, 
The hand of a friend of old ? 

Oh! when shall a well known face 
With friendly smile me greet, 

And when again shall the long’d-for straw 
Of my native tongue sound sweet! 


*?Tis sad, sad, sad, 
Alone in the world to roam, 

To toil all day, then bend the way 
To rest, but not to home. 

What matters the fairer sky, 
Where a brighter sun may beam! 

The kindly glance of a loving eye 
Sheds a warmer, softer beam. 


“ When on my tumbled bed 
I toss myself to rest, 
in dreams I’ve flown to my native town; 
Through the narrow street I haste, 
And home —to my throbbing breast 
My mother once more | strain : 
I start with a cry, gaze round and try 
To sleep and dream again. 


“Oh! again to see the green 
Where in childhood’s games I’ve played, 
To follow each turn of the murmuring burn, 
Where on summer eves I’ve strayed 
To the place where the aspens hang 
O’er the deep and glass-clear pool, 
And feel again on my sun-parch’d cheek 
The mountain breeze blow cool? 


“ Home ! home ! home 





I never again may see,— 
But till my breath be choked in death, 
"Twill aye be dear to me. 


en 

















































































































The wanderer chance to roam, 


As the sunflower turns where the bright sun burns, 


The heart aye turns to home.” 


THE DYING PAINTER. 
Into a comfortless.and lone old room 


The gray dawn coldly look’d, and saw him there, 
Bent o’er the work which was his joy and doom. 
That morn, his last, with songs that knew no care 


The glad birds heralded; in its despair 


The latest star long linger’d in the skies, 
Looking its last upon him ere it dies,— 


Dies out of grief to hear those joyous melodies. 
Consumption on his hollow cheek has thrown 


The hectic flush,—a signal unto Death 
Quickly to come and enter on his own; 


And Life her wavering forces sheltereth 

Within his eyes, their mournful brows beneath, 
Lighting them with a fire too falsely bright; 
While Genius weeps beside her frail delight, 


And strives in vain to guide his tremulous hand aright. 


Full many a nightly hour was sleepless made, 


Peopled with passionate imaginings, 


For this last picture, where he had portrayed 
Christ healing sickness. Suddenly the wings 
Of a strange dimness shadow him, that brings, 


Flitting confused before his dizzy eyes, 
An airy crowd of changing fantasies, 


That rise and blend and fade, like fair cloud-pageantries. 
And every form and every gorgeous scene 


His pencil wrought, before him came, as ye 
May round their dying father’s bed have seen 
Those who will soon be orphans. Stormy sea,— 


And still deep waters, hidden lovingly, 


From ominous star or sun, by hanging boughs, — 
Wild rocks that tower’d, all scathed, with threaten- 


ing brows, 


Daring heaven’s bolts once more their sulphurous wrath 


to rouse ; —- 


Pictures of solemn, star-o’erwatched woods,— 
Or crimson wings of brooding sunsets spread 


O’er western islets set in perilous floods, 


With scenes of human bliss or hate or dread ; — 


All that within his soul envisioned, 


His hand had painted, or had burn’d to paint, 
Before his memory rise, then fading faint— 
As things, though fair, with yet toomuch ofearthly taint,— 


Give place to this, his last, his noblest theme: 


And now his eager fancy seems to see, 


More bright than e’en in his most rapturous dream, 


The awful pity, the meek majesty, 


Of God’s own Son,—O now, O now could he 
Paint the conception that hath fired his brain ! 
But ah ! that stricken hand is raised in vain 

The heart that felt that thrill will never beat again. 


Tis little now to him that all too soon 


To win the fame so fondly sought he died, 


And perish’d thirsting for too rare a boon; 


How mean the world, the fame for which he sigh’d ! 


Look to that spirit gazing, eagle-eyed, 
Upon His glory, whose afflicted mien 


He strove when here to paint,—while every scene, 


So witching fair on earth, doth only seem 


As a marr’d image of some ill-remember’d dream. 


THE WOODMAN. 


Hark ! the woodman’s axe is ringing. 
Hark ! beneath his sturdy stroke 
Groans the doom’d and noble oak. 

See ! its twisted branches flinging 
Shatter’d foliage on the earth, 


R. A. V. 


Last gift, last weeping token to the soil which gave it 


birth. 


Hark ! the woodman’s lay ascending. 
Little cares he for the hours 


When sweet Spring leads back the flowers, 
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Where their nest thro’ vanish 


And the song-birds, hither bending, 
Vainly seek the well-known shield, 


conceal’d. 
Unto him no voice is calling 
From the gnarl’d yet stately trunk, 
Where to rest the pilgrim sunk; 
And the shadow round it falling 
Brings no vision to his eye 


| Of the forms once group’d beneath it, in ages now gone 


by. 

Like the tree, thus sternly fated, 
Sinks the dome young Fancy rears 
In the epring-time of our years; 

When, in loftiest pride elated, 
Comes Reality’s keen blow, 


And the stem on which we leant is for evermore |aii 


low. 


Hark ! the woodman’s axe loud ringing : 
But his track will pass away. 
And behold ! with freshening spray 
Greener saplings near are springing. 
So, when Faucy’s sway is gone, 


Hopes may rise more blest and’ lasting than ever round 


her shone. 


RHYMING THOUGHTS, 
SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO SILCHESTER.* 


Oh, tell me not that heart is cold 
Whose thanks spontaneous spring, 

In the glad sunshine, or in groves 
Where birds their chorus sing ! 


For Nature’s scenes pall not the sense; 
Her pleasures never cloy; 

Her invitation always is, 
“ Be happy and enjoy.” 


Here, here, in God’s own temple wide 
My worship shall be given ; 

Here would my spirit pour its joy 
In orisons to Heaven. 


The wooded vales, the distant hills, 
Whate’er attracts my gaze 

But wakes within me nobler thoughts 
Of reverence and praise. 


I feel the sunshine on my brow, 
The breeze upon my cheek ; 
And in the rustling of the leaves 
Hear smiling Nature speak. 


From every tree, and bush, and flower 
Rejoicing echoes come, 

Where cuckoo sings — and warbles thrush, 
And bees all busy hum. 


The holy influence of the scene 
Comes o’er me while I sit, 

And to the beautiful I feel 
My heart more closely knit. 


My soul forgets her garb of clay — 
Revels in the sublime,— 

Anticipates the scenes that lie 
Beyond the verge of time. 


Here stands a record of the past,— 
The gray and crumbling wall, 

A melancholy monument 
*Mid Nature’s carnival. 


Yon hills, whose outlines on the sky 
Alternate sink and swell, 

Unalter’d stand, as when here paced 
The Roman sentinel. 


See yet the bright and bubbling spring, 
Copious as e’er it ran :— 

Nature preserves her glorious works 
While perish those of man. 


’d summers was tender! 





* The Vindonum of the Romans. 
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The past before the mental eye 
In vig’rous life appears ; 

and, musing, I forget the lapse 
Of eighteen hundred years. 


I see wild woods—and wilder men 
The leafy glades between — 

Comes horrid war — 2 city stands 
Where stood the forest green. 

Here Rome’s imperial eagles flew ; 
Here march’d her legions strong, 

Who conq’ring came to civilize, 
And dignify the wrong. 


Here pomp and pride have play’d their part, 
Fretted their hour away ; 

And lofty names stand, like their works, 
Immortal in decay. 


What contrast! from the quaint church-tow’r 
Slow peals the Sabbath bell, 

Where once loud plaudits rang, and where 
The gladiator fell. 


And where the Pagan altars glow’d 
With sacrificial blaze, 

Now rises up the sacred psalm, 
The God of gods to praise. 


Thus give we in the country wide 
Free scope to boundless thought, 
Regarding all as lessons from 
The teacher to the taught. 


No forms conventional for me ! 
No dictates of the schools, 

Whose worship is a dull routine 
Of out-worn monkish rules. 


As though the Eternal were confined 
Within a plaster’d wall, 

And blessing gave to whom alone 
On easy cushions fall. 


As though the goodness that pervades 
Creation, time, and space, 

Restricted unto favour’d spots_ 
His efficacious grace. 


On Christian, Turk, and Catholic, 
His dew alike descends : 

The Pagan and the Presbyter 
He equally befriends. 


So may the sons of toil exclaim :— 
“ For us are fields and flow’rs ; 
We feel, at least one day in seven, 

That Providence is ours.” 


Up, home !— upon the western sky 
The sun is sinking fast ;— 

Now for one earnest parting look, 
The longest and the last. 


I’ve gain’d a day of respite from 
Life’s wearying turmoil, 

And recollections that will cheer 
Through many an hour of toil. 


So tell me not the heart is vain, 
Or impiously bold, 

That loves to pass a Sabbath day 
Among the ruins old. 


SEA THOUGTHS. 


Hist ! that huge sea of London, how it roars ! 
ave after wave of noise successive pours 


Through the thick air,—dull wagons, rattling cabs, 


And tramp of horses’ hoofs; and lighter steps 
Uf men, upon the level pavement tripping, 

ich ofttimes rings beneath their iron heel; 

tlings, and songs, and cries, and passing talk, 

rkings of dogs, and all those smaller dins 

‘ clatter sharply,—e’en as when the surge, 
At first dull-booming, rushes up the beach, 
every pebble mingles with the shout 


' Its small particular noise,—and then, beyond 
The loud shore-wave, that vaguely murmaring hum 
That broods upon the Ocean and the Town, , 
Made of a thousand various sounds and voices, 
Whereof each loudest in itself, yet melts 

(E’en as the fires of every san of space 

Mellow through distance into starlight) 

Into one vast, dim, dusky mu | 





This sea of men for me;—for You, God’s ocean. 
O ! were I by you! might we sit, we twain, 
Some sunny day, upon a jutting rock, 

_ And look into the sea, the clear blue sea, 

That world-old Syren !—O ! that was a tale 

Of wondrous truth, and wondrous poesy ! 

How oft, contemplating the purple wave, 

Have | felt rise within me suddenly 

The wish to plunge, and die in its embrace ! 
Tis not the longing for mere suicide’; 

| Tis a voluptuous thrill, a glowing impulse 

To joys unspeakable.—O ! how the ripple 
Sings, soft and slow, in measured melody, 
One-toned, yet ever sweeter to the ear, 

A wild, weird song! O! how the spell-bound eye 
Dizzily traces on that azure mirror 

The gliding lines, the play of light and shade, 
Supple and graceful like a female form ! 

And as you gaze, your fancy more excited 
Would almost image forth that wondrous shape, 
White-limb’d, with flowing locks and ont-stretch’d arms, 
Whose eye transfixes you, whose voice it is 
That sings thus wondrously, and bids you come. 
—Have you too felt this, dearest ! 





And I love 

| Old Ocean’s breath,—fresh, healthful, as of one 

| Whose duty is his pleasure, and who toils 

Right merrrily before the face of God. 

Man cannot taint old Ocean;—he can foul 

The air with villanous smoke, and stinks, and noises, 
Cast over Earth’s green face a spreading mildew 
Of brick, and stone, and pitch;—but Ocean laughs 
Man’s filth to scorn; his foam is not less white, 
His wave less blue, his breath less pure, his roar 
Less mighty. 


' 


O! that we were free to roam 
Together by his brink, O dearest one ! 
Methinks our hearts would then more gladly pour 
Into each other; for before the sight 
Of that huge boundless Freedom, often man 
Shakes off at once the trammels and deceits 
Of his mere worldly thoughts, and words, and wishes, 
And swells to all the majesty of truth. 





Old Ocean ! frown not on Her! Give her but 

| Thy balmiest airs, thy softest melodies ! 

| Paint her sad face with health ! refresh her soul 
| With solemn thoughts and glorious images; 
Refresh it with that ceaseless-moving life, 

Thy mark eternal, O thou noble Creature, 

That never failest of thy destined task ! 

Man’s work is fitful, but thou workest ever ; 
Man tarries oft, thou urgest ever on 

Thy course, here overwhelming, step by step, 
The old land, there upheaving from thy breast 
The new land slowly, upon which some day 
Nations unborn shall tread; here seething with 
Unseen volcanoes, there all vegetant 

With coral reefs; and on thy broad blue back 

| Bearing, like tiny insects, carelessly 

| The white-wing’d sailing boat, the murky steamer. 


Art thou not too a Brother? art thou but 
| A waste of lifeless water, in the which 
| Salts float dissolved, as sapient chemists say ! 
| And when they have thy due proportions found 
| Of gases, earths, and acids, is all told ? 
| —-Man too is but compounded bodily 
| Of chemical elements; but has he not 
A life besides !—and why not thou, Old Ocean ¢ 
| Why mayest not thou too sing praise to God, 
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And know thou singest ? why may’st not thou 
Have thy joys, and may be thy sorrows too ? 
See,—hear,—feel,—think,—love,;—even as we do / 
Why should small man be in this boundless world 
The highest living creature ? and when he 

Denies all larger being, is it not 

As when a snail, whose eye-sight cannot stretch 
Beyond a few poor inches, should deny 

Mawn’s higher life ? 


Well, not in earthly time 
Shall such things stand reveal’d, if true or false. 
Till then, methinks it is no sin, at least, 
Old Ocean, thus to hail thee as a brother, 
And wish that unto One whom I love well 
Thou mayest show thy brightest, kindest face ! 


‘Ecotrai. 
FAREWELL SONG. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ROBERTS. 
Inscribed to the Hutchinson Family. 


Young minstrels of the West, ere ye depart, 

Take the warm wishes of an English heart ; 

And let the love your sweet clear notes have wrought 
Within my soul, in many a truthful thought 

And kinder feeling for your own loved land, 

Be cherish’d in your hearts, oh tuneful band ! 


And when the yearnings of my soul are cast 
Back to the true fond memories of the past, 
Your sweet, heart music, far above thei all, 
Will like a charm upon my spirit fall, 

And whisper softly, o’er the western wave, 
Those tones of love and peace your voices gave. 


Take back, young minstrels, to your native strand, 
Kind thoughts and memories of our “ Fatherland ;” 
Bear in your hearts this loving truth, that there, 
From out some spirit’s depth will rise a prayer 

To Him who brought you safe o’er ocean’s foam, 
That he may guide you to your far off home. 


Warm blessings unto you, brave-hearted band ! 
Warm thoughts towards your free old-forest land ! 
Warm wishes for its people’s truest weal ! 

And warmest prayers that every heart may fee}, 
As deeply as my own, that nought in life 

Must bring between our homes the brand of strife ! 


Farewell! and may all joy and gladness rest 

With you, and your dear home in the “ Far West!” 
Would that those loving thoughts, which ever fill 

A poet’s heart, had power to work their will ! 

Then my wild harp should tell, in sweeter lay, 

All the good wishes that my heart would say. 


Farewell ! and if we meet no more on earth, 

Still those bright thoughts to which your song gave 
birth 

Ne’er from my heart and harp shall pass away ; 

But ever, as I watch each ling’ring ray 

Of the rich setting sun, shall memory rest 

With you, oh gifted minstrels of the West ! 


PART IL, 


SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATED POETRY. 


TRANSLATION OF ONE OF THE HOMERIC 
HYMNS TO VENUS. 


Venus the dread, the golden-crown’d, the fair, 

I sing,—the queen o’er every crowning tower 

Of sea-swept Cyprus, what time Zephyr bare 

Her form on his moist breath’s uplifting power 

Out of the wave of the loud-roaring sea, 

Embower’d in gentle foam. A welcome glad 

The Hours with gold-bound brows did give her there; 
In garb of heavenly woof her beauty clad, 

And on her head immortal did they set 
A golden, bright, fair-fashion’d coronet, 
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And in her pierced ears the rarity 

Of orichaleum and admired gold. 

Her delicate neck and silver-shining breast 

With golden carcanets did they enfold,— 

The gems wherewith they used themselves to inves, 
When they would join the blest divinities, 

And visit in their Father’s palaces. 

Then, when with every treasure they had graced her 
They led her to the Immortals, who embraced her. ” 
And, while they welcomed, long’d each one to make her 
His wedded bride and homeward thence to take her: 
Such passion as they gazed was in them bred . 
For Cytherea, violet-garlanded. 

Farewell ! thou darter of impassion’d glances ! 
Honey’d persuader ! give the victory 

In this our coming rivalry to me,— 

Deck thou my song with all that song enhances, 
And mindful ever will I live of thee— , 
Yes—and of many a future melody. 


, R, A, V, 
TO NIGHT. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER.~ 


Good night. 
Let troubles pass away with light. 
Day declineth, fades away : 
Tul breaks forth the new morn’s ray 
Busy hands shall cease their toil : 
Good night. 


Go to rest ; 
Let the eyes in sleep be press’d. 
All is silent in the streets ; 
The watchman alone the hour repeats, 
And stilly night doth beckon all, 
Go to rest. 


Slumber light ; 

Of Paradise your dreams be bright ; 
Let glorious visions gild thy dreams; 
Fancy thou feelest love’s warm beams, 

Tho’ waking love is cold to thee, 

Slumber light. 


Good night ; 
Slumber till the day is bright ; 
Slumber till the morning fair 
Brings its trouble and its care ; 
Fearless slumber — God is watching. 
Good night. M.T. 


THE DARING SEAMAN. 
** Der Kiihne Schiffer.”—S. C. Pars. 


The waves are lashing from the north 
Against the steep cliffs angrily : 

The daring seaman lanches forth : 
“Up, up,my men! To sea! 


“ For France’s smiling shores we’re boune 
For wealthy England o’er the brine : 
We’ll quaff old England’s beer so brown, 

And France’s cooling wine.” 


The winds are howling fierce and wild, 
The snow-white sails impatient swell, 
As from the shore his only child 
Wafts after him, farewell. 


“?*Mong forests green thou mightest stray, 
By flowery brooks so still and clear: 
Now float thy locks so silver gray 
Upon the night wind drear. 


“When nights are dark thou mightest heap 
The fire within thy chamber bright : 

Now watchest thou—when all else sleep— 
Amid the pale moonlight !” 


O maiden, hush! By Helgoland, 

By Helgoland, beneath the wave, 
There sleeps amid his trusty band 
Thy father true and brave ! 


J. 5% 
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THE SONG OF THE MOUNTAINEER. 
‘¢ Des Knaben Berglied."—L. Un anp. 


Upon the fells my flocks I tend ; 
My gaze on lordly towers | bend: 
Here first the morning-sun doth gleam,— 
Here rests his latest evening-beam :— 
I am the son of the mountain. 


sThe mighty river’s source is here ; 
From the rock I drink it cold and clear ; 
It dashes headlong down : — below, 
With brawny arm, I breast its flow: 

I am the son of the mountain. 


The lofty mountain is my realm ; 

Here tempests wildy round me whelm: 

From north to south they how! along, 

But o’er them all resounds my song: - 
I am the son of the mountain. 


Beneath, I see the lightnings flash,— 

Beneath, I hear the thunders crash ; 

I know them, and aloud I call:— 

“ Leave ye, in peace, my father’s hall :— 
I am the son of the mountain !” 

And when the tocsin soundeth shrill, 

And beacons blaze on every hill ; 

Then I descend, and join the ranks, 


And shout, while loud my broadsword clanks, 


“| am the son of the mountain !” 


G—L., S——N. 


THE BLIND KING, 
** Der Blinde Konig.”—L. Un.anp. 


Why stands the northern warrior-band 
High o’er the dark blue sea? 

The blind old king, with locks of gray— 
Hard by—what seeketh he / 

With bitter grief he cries aloud, 
And on his staff doth lean : 

The island echoes back his cries, 
Across the water sheen. 


“Give, robber! from thy rocky hold, 
Give back my darling child ! 

Her harping was mine age’s joy, 
Her song so sweetly wild. 

From the dance on the green sea shore 
Thou hast stolen her away: 

Now droops with grief my hoary head :— 
On thee be shame for aye !” 


Then strode from out his rocky cave 
The robber huge and wild; 
He swings aloft his giant sword 
And strikes upon his shield :— 
“Thou hast so many warders— 
Why suffer’d they this wo ? 
Thee serves full many a gallant knight— 
Will none dare strike a blow ?” 


Yet silent stand the warriors all— 
Steps from their ranks not one : 
The blind old monarch turns him round ;— 
“Am I, then, all alone ?” 
Then sudden grasps his youthful son 
His sire’s right hand so warm :— 
“Grant, father, I may meet the foe, 
Right stalwart is mine arm. 


“Oh son ! the foe has giant-might, 
Nought can against him stand ! 
And yet I feel a noble pith 
In the pressure of thy hand. 
Here, take my good old falchion, 
The theme of bardic song; 
And if thou fallest, may the flood 
Roll o’er this head ere long !” 


And hark ! now foams and rushes fast 
The boat across the sound ;— 

The blind old monarch listening stands, 
And all are silent round, 
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Till on the farther shore arise 
The elash of sword and shield, 

And sullen echo sendeth back 
The shout of battle field. 


Then cried the king, with anxious joy; 
“ What see ye ! liegemen tell ! 
I hear the clash of my own good sword — 
I know the sound right well.” — 
“The ravisher is fallen; 
His bloody guerdon’s won: — 
All hail ! thou peerless hero ! 
Our monarch’s warlike son !” 


Again ‘tis silent ’round the king,— 
Why stands and listens he ! 

“ What sounds are those I hear '— What rows 
And rushes through the sea?” 

“ They come, oh King, across the sound :— 
Thy son with sword and shield, 

And with him comes thy daughter, 
The sunny-hair’d Gunilde !” 


Then “ Welcome !” from his rocky height 
The blind old monarch cried : — 
“ Now joyful shall mine old age be ! 
My grave, a grave of pride ! 
Lay then, my son, beside me, 
My own sharp-sounding brand, 
My death-song sing, my own Gunilde, 
Freed from the robber’s hand ! 3 ‘ 
L. 





VENGEANCE. 
** Die Rache."—L. Um.anp. 
The squire has stabbed the noble knight: 
The squire would fain be Ritter hight. 

In murky wood his lord he slew, 

And sank the corpse in the Rhine so blue. 
He donned the harness bright with speed, 
And swung himself up on his master’s steed. 

To cross the river the bridge he nears, 

The startled destrier plunges and rears : 
His golden spurs the rider plied; 

The charger whirled him into the tide. 

He struggles hand and foot—in vain ! 

The armour drags him down amain. 

J. S———n. 


THE ROBBER. 
** Der Rauber.”—L. Untanp. 

Once—’twas in the lovely spring time, 

By the holt the robber stood ; 
Comes a gentle maiden tripping 

Down the pathway through the wood. 
“ Hadst thou, in thy basket, maiden,” 

Said the forest’s daring one, 
“ Stead of flowers, a monarch’s jewels, 

Scath}oss should’st thou hence have gone.” 


Long the robber standeth gazing 
After her the dear-loved maid : 

She, through field and flowery meadow, 
And by peaceful hamlets strayed, 


Till her lovely form was hidden 
By the garden’s clust’ring bloom ; 
Then again the robber turn’d him 
To the pinetree forest’s gloom. 


PART IV. 


LAYS OF A NEW ERA. 
SONNET. 

Oh, is it good to make the land a prey 
To want and misery, and torment dread ; 
To send old age, erook-back’d, to a bed ; 
To strew, with homeless men, the public way, 
All in the chilly snow—to curse the gay 
And gentle children ; to send forth unfed 
Mothers with babes—maidens pale, unwed, 


J. S—n. 
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Except to wo and thin-cheek’d misery, 
Or to that horror of the loathliest dye ; 


To hang on youthfal limbs foul dirty rags 
To stain their minds with direst infamy, ; 


Then laugh and sneer, till patience almost flags, 


And vengeful thoughts grow strong! Can it be good? 


Auswer, ye rulers, who refuse the starving food. 


LAY OF A NEW ERA. 


The world is earnest now,—the power that built, 


Or crush’d an empire in the years of old, 

Is deem’d a mockery, a thing of gilt 

And glitter, worthless of the lyre that roll’d 
Its laud afar, that the heroic mould 

Of later ages might aspire to sin 

More gloriously a bauble name to win, 


By spilling tides of blood, where tides before were spilt. 


What childish fooleries were mankind then! 
Mankind and all their masters, grasping keen 
The puppetries of folly,—mowing men 

Like weeds, for objects Scorn’d as soon as seen ! 
Yes, future times, believe me,—men have been 
In myriads hewed to earth, or joyful stood 


Splashing and dripping with their brethren’s blood, 


To help some tiger-fiend to make a wider den. 


Glory, and Fame, and Honour, were the names 
That knaves invented, fools to lure and lead 


To slavery’s mesh ; they call’d the trumpet Fame’s 


That led their million victims on to bleed. 
Thank God, the world is wiser now than heed 
Such puny things as gold or empire,—we 

Have cast the slough, and wing’d all gloriously, 


We scorn the ancient world, its splendours and its 


shames. 


Before the majesty of Truth we stand, 

And bow with reverent front; the bauble forms 
Of rank, and pomp, and wealth—accursed band, 
We fling to all the winds with all their storms. 
In the dark chambers of the bats and worms 
We lock the old-world pageantries, and claim 
As ours a might, a beauty, and a fame, 


Compelling suppliant knees in every age and land. 


Yes, we have seen the march, the fight, the roll 
Of victory’s shout, proclaiming mind hath won 
The standard and the throne, and freed the soul 
From vassalage to aught beneath the sun, 

To earth-born wormhood, and to things that run 
Along the earth, with faces prone and mean; 


Things which delude the eye with glittering sheen, 
And bid it vault to heaven, and seek no humble goal. 


+ a oe 7 “" * * 


A MODERN ENGLISH PEASANT TO HIS WIFE. 


Well, sweetheart Nell, we have grown old, 
And, sooth, we have grown weakly too; 
My blood runs not so warm and bold; 
The light has left your eye of blue. 
But though our limbs are weak, my Nell, 
Our hearts are pulsing still as strong 
As on the morn our marriage bell 
Pour’d out its merry silver song. 


I can’t forget your look, my Nell, 
When at the altar by my side, 
When youths and maidens sigh’d “ Farewell, 
To lovely Nell our village pride.” 
I took you to my honest home: 
To me you’ve been an honest wife : 
Through weal and wo you were my own, 
My joy of joy, life of my life. 


Our children, Nell, are scatter’d wide; 
Our daughters married far away; 
Our sons can scarce half keep the bride, 
Though toiling through the long long day. 
And we have grown both old and poor, 
And to our home must bid farewell, 
To beg our bread from door to door, 
Q wo! O wo! my poor old Nell, 
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Old England was a merry land, 
We've lived to see it alter’d, Nell, 
Then men had hearts, * * * 


On barren waste I’d rather see 
You dead, before to-morrow morn, 
Ere badge of felon poverty 
Should ever by your limbs be worn. 
The storm, old girl, begins to lower; 
I’ll do my best to shield thee well; 
Come ! in this rugged bosom cower 
Where thy young head once rested, Nel]! 


TU. 


SCOTTISH POEM. 
JOHN TAMSON’S BAIRNS. - 


We're a’ John Tamson’s bairns. 
Our daddy, puir man, he 
Had muckle toil and mony a fecht 
Wi?’ his big family. 
When we were young, he thrash’d an’ fleech’d; 
The ’tane he petted, tither breech’d; 
Hard names he gied that sour’d our ‘blude, 
But tell’t us aye ’twas for our gude. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns, 
As thick as flocks o’ maws : 
But though ae faither got us a’, 
We’re scarce as like as craws. 
There’s some 0’s white as new-bleach’d claes, 
An’ some as black as sweeps or slaes,—- 
There’s some hae lips like bags o’ blubber, 
An’ some like scraps o’ Ingin rubber. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns ; 
But some are unco swash, 
An’ strut wi’ hauns their tails ahint, 
Wi’ bellies buird and gash : 
While some ha’e wames baith toom an’ sma’, 
An’ wish they’d ne’er had ony maw ; 
For hunger like a gled has ta’en 
Baith flesh and marrow frae the bane. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns, 
Professin’ ilk profession,—- 
Philosophers an’ ministers, 
An’ bigwigs o’ the session, 
Lairds, poets, tailors, smiths, and weavers, 
Brickmakers, fiddlers, bankers, reivers, 
Auld cheeniemen an’ men 0’ war, 
Wha’ clout a can or sport a star. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns, 
Kings, queens, and beggars’ brats. 
Some cleed their pows wi’ claith o’ gowd, 
An’ some wi’ rusty hats. 
Frae lordly Deuk till Tam the sweep 
Our family doon the gamut creep 
0’ rank an’ wealth, or soar sae high 
As knock their heads against the sky. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns; 
An’ yet it’s very queer, 
Should ane o’s till anither speak 
He’d glunch, an’ glowr, an’ sneer, 
As muckle as to say, “ Ye swine, 
Ye’re neither kith nor kin o’ mine !” 
An’ a’ becanse the tane has not 
Sae mony placks as tither’s got. 


We’re a’ John Tamson’s bairns ; 
But fecht wi’ ane anither, 
As though the tane o’s wadna own 
A drap’s bluid o’ his brither. 
An’ strange to tell, for ane to cut 
His brither’s throat, or burn his hut, 
Or blast his name, is reckon’d glory, 
An’ maks a very famous story. Cyrus. 
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REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA.* 


Tue paternal government, i.¢. the severe des- 

‘sm of Austria, however it may be regarded by 
its subjects, national or annexed,—on which head 
there is much room for doubt,—was certainly never 
more unpopular in Europe than at the present 
moment. It is not only chargeable with enormities 
of a character unknown under the worst of mo- 
dern despotisms, but a formidable obstacle to the 
social improvement of neighbouring states; while, 
to its alien subjects of Poland and Italy, it 
proves either a cruel scourge or the most oppres- 
sive of masters. A new book on the internal con- 
dition of Austria is, therefore, peculiarly well- 
timed; and a severe and searching one, not un- 
welcome. The author of that on our table, is not 
only by birth an Austrian Pole, but a dis- 
carded functionary of the Austrian government; 
circumstances which, were he a more candid in- 
quirer than he appears, must, to some extent, 
have warped his judgment, and affected his 
statements. He has, however, revealed enough to 
make his English readers desirous that some more 
able, and less suspicious authority should lay open 
to Europe the true condition and tendencies of a 
system of government, which, as it exists, is an 
incubus upon European civilization. No one 
would look to Young Ireland, for example, for a 
faithful picture of the political condition of either 
England or Ireland, whether in outline or detail ; 
and M. Koubrakeiwicz must share largely in those 
national feelings and prejudices which would ren- 
der certain representations questionable ; and yet 
the lovers of liberty, and of human improvement, 
must rejoice that Young Ireland gives forth the 
notes of its obstreperous trump, and in making 
itself be heard by England, compels the rest of 
the world to listen to its tale, and sympathize in 
its wrongs, however exaggerated ; and also that an 
angry Pole, in unmeasured terms, denounces Aus- 
trian tyranny. 

The author of “ The Revelations,” next to the 
Austrian government, hates the Catholic religion, 


which he seems to regard solely as its degraded | 
instrument in enslaving its ignorant subjects. | 


His editor thinks that his detestation of the des- 
potism of Austria—which is carried to the length 
of bitter personal malice and petty spite — makes 
Koubrakeiwicz too favourable to Russia; but the 
reasons for this belief will be easily understood by 
those who have perused the editor’s own works on 
Russia. It is more to the purpose that he pledges 
himself for the accuracy and trustworthiness of the 
details given of the administration of the Austrian 
government at the present time. The historical 
pictures and retrospects, if less faithful, are also 
of less importance, as this want may be supplied 
from better authorities. The Austrian sove- 
reigns, we are informed, take the title of Kaiser, 
and their wives that of Kaiserinn ; because a 
Kaiser is imagined to be more powerful and abso- 





lute than even an Emperor, — because he has a 
right over the lives and fortunes of all his subjects, 
while an emperor has only such rights over the 
army. “The dynasty,” says our author, “ of 
Habsburg” 

being only national for a sixth part of the Empire, its 
rule must necessarily be absolute; and all other forms of 
government, whether monarchical or democratic, are 


incompatible with its interest and its existence. 
Hence we see with what intelligence and subtilty the 





Kaisers force the temporal and spiritual governments to 
look upon them, not only as the centre of religious and 
political absolutism, but also as the basis of monarchies 
in general. 

All the princes in Europe make pilgrimages to Vienna, 
that they may be introduced into the sanctuary of their 
salvation, initiated into the mysteries of their monarchi- 
cal and absolute government, and led to sign an act 
which the Kaisers succeed in persuading them is useful 
and necessary to the existence of all monarchs, but 
which only protects and guarantees the house of Habs- 
burg in Hungary, in Poland, in Bohemia, and in Italy. 

According to an organical statute of the family of 
Habsburg, all the Archdukes are obliged to learn a 
trade. The Kaiser Francis the First was a sealing-wax 
maker ; the present Kaiser, Ferdinand the First, is a 
turner. 

This statute is intended to maintain in the family a 
positive and speculating spirit. 

The Kaiser is the chief of his family ; he is obliged to 
maintain all its legitimate members: but, on the other 
hand, they cannot contract any legitimate marriage 
without the consent of their head. 

Alliances contracted by the Archdukes, or Arch- 
duchesses, without this consent, are called Morganatic. 
The children born of these unions bear the titles of 
Barons or Baronesses. 

The Archduke John married, Morganatically, the 
daughter of a postmaster, by whom he had two little 
| barons. 

The present Kaiser, Ferdinand the First, it is said, 
displayed, up to the age of eighteen or twenty years, 
some cleverness and independence of character. It was 
presaged of him that, when he became sovereign, he 
would not follow the immutable system of his father, 
Francis the First; so much so that he was disliked both 
by his father and by Metternich, who were desirous that 





Francis Charles, the second son, who inherited all the 
| systematic qualities of his father, should succeed to the 
| throne. 

The late emperor and Metternich are represent- 
ed as having been desirous of the death, if not of 
conniving at the assassination of the reigning Em- 
peror, of whom M. Koubrakeiwicz relates many 
gossiping, and probably exaggerated stories. The 
ruling passion of Ferdinand, and of every succes- 
sive Kaiser, is the love of gold. Mammon is their 
sole idol ; and the narrow and unphilosophie spirit 
of the Revelations will be sufficiently apparent from 
the author’s wholesale denunciation of a dynasty, 
of which each member would seem, according to 
him, to be alike chargeable with the most insatiable 
avarice and sordid parsimony. 

The only passion they know, and that which absorbs 
or replaces all others, is the love of, or rather the rapa- 
cious and insatiable thirst for gold, which they look 


upon as their god, and as the only end and aim of their 
government and conquests. The most wretched parsi- 
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mony, carried to the extreme of sordid avarice, is only 


the consequence of this predilection. 
The Kaisers themselves keep the key of their trea- 
sures; they alone know the sum-total of the millions 


hidden in their cellars. 

Fancy an emperor of Austria sitting all day, 
and every day, locked up in a cellar, counting 
and gloating over his gold. The picture belongs 
to the primitive times described in the nursery 
rhyme: — 


The king’s in his closet, counting his money ; 
The Queen’s in her chamber, eating bread and honey. 


M. Koubrakeiwicz draws comparisons between 
the Russian and Turkish governments, and that 
of Austria, very much to the disadvantage of the 
latter, at least as regards the provinces and de- 
pendencies of each of these despotic states. He 
sees nothing mild, nothing kindly in the boasted 
paternal despotism of the Kaisers, whose fostering 
indulgence, it may readily be admitted, seldom 
extends beyond the German provinces. There is 
some truth in the following remarks : — 


The absolutism of the Kaisers is palliated and upheld 
by the censored German press, which, whilst it reproves 
the Austrian dominion in Germany, as tyrannical and 
unpopular, believes it to be a duty to call it paternal 
towards foreigners. The Kaisers in Germanizing Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Croatia, Italy, &c.—in subjecting more than thirty 
millions of foreigners to the yoke, thereby serving and 
defending the integrity of the Germanic Empire, and 
the despotism of its princes, whilst at the same time ex- 
tending the Germanic territory, language, and servile 
spirit, appears to merit the gratitude of all Teutons. 
The German Austrians are proud of the dominion of 
their masters over foreign nations, without reflecting 


an abject dulocracy, whilst these foreigners serve their 
masters as instruments to keep them in the degrading 
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servitude in which they linger, and the spoil which their | 
| 


masters tear from the stranger, serving only to increase 
the means of the despotism oppressing them. 


As our author can see nothing whatever either | 


good or great in the house of Habsburg, from its 
mean alleged origin to the present hour, very 
little of his retrospect is worthy of notice. ‘The 
general character of what he avers Austrian 
policy now is, and always has been, is enough for 
us; and, besides, what does not apply to every epoch 


Austria, and the cause of his degradation, and of the 
humiliation of France. 

It would be wholly to misunderstand the nature of 
man, to suppose that a vanquished enemy could 
readily become the sincere friend of his conqueror, _ 

It was self-deception to imagine that the Habsh 
were not seekiug the means of revenging their humilis. 
tion, or that they sincerely gave up their alliance With 
England. 

In Paris there was 4 great rejoicing over this 
marriage, which was looked upon as the ultimate and 
consolidating result of the victories obtained, and as 
establishing French supremacy on an unshakeable basis, 
There was rejoicing also in Vienna over this “ mega). 
liance,” which was looked upon as a necessary sacrifice 
as a political embryo, which was only engendered with 
the view of undermining the power of France, of bring. 
ing about her fall, and of raising Austria, and with her 
despotism. s 

Germans were heard, immediately after this marriage, 
to predict the downfal of Napoleon, and the ruin of 
France, so fully were they convinced that this marriage 
was only a snare on the part of their Kaiser. ;° . | 

Buonaparte, as a simple French citizen, representa. 
tive and chief of the generous I'rench Nation, was the 
first captain in the world, the first French citizen, and 
in some measure the defender of all the oppressed. In his 
enterprises he consulted only his own intelligence and 
the welfare of France—his country; he distrusted all 
princes crowned by the grace of God; and was ever on 
his guard. 

As son-in-law to the Kaiser, ennobled, metamorphosed, 
and received within the pale of German aristocracy, he 
consulted aristocratic appearances, consulted his own 
interests, personal and dynastic; consented to restrain 
France within its former boundaries under Louis the 
Sixteenth, providing he was left upon his Imperial 
throne. He became the mere paladin of his wife, and 
sank into the position of the last of legitimate princes. 
To obtain their simulated confidence, he was obliged to 
accord his own sincere confidence; to render himself 


. au eC | worthy of being their chief, or even their equai, he was 
that they themselves are the first enslaved, forming only | 


obliged to become the champion of sovereigns, to surround 
himself with clergy, and be the faithful companion and 
zealous defender of all despots. 

After this marriage he appeared no more the van- 
quisher of Jena, of Austerlitz and of Wagram. 

His genius was effaced, because he ceased after it to 
exist, or to combat in that democratic element which 
constituted the strength of the French Nation. . . . 

The Austrian monarchy having been re-established 
in its ancient splendour, and the Archduchess Maria 
Louise having played her part, she returned to Vienna, 


| to receive from the holy alliance, the Duchy of Parma, 


of Austrian history is far from being untrue of | 
its recent periods. The passage shows the animus, 


and affords a favourable specimen of the general 
style of the work. 


The historical fact which merits the attention of the | 


whole world, and which has struck few investigators, is 
the connexion, premeditated and foreseen, between the 
events realized in 1814,and 1815, as being natural effects 
of facts accomplished in 1810, their determining causes. 

The friendship of German Princes had always been 


; 


found more dangerous and disastrous to France and its | 


sovereigns, than their enmity. 

After a thousand combats lost, the vanquished and 
humbled Kaiser changed his policy. 

From the most implacable enemy, which he was, he 
all at once became, in appearance, the stanchest friend, 
the nearest relative of Napoleon. 

As it has been said, “ amongst the baggage taken by 
assault from the Capital of Vienna, Napoleon found the 


Archduchess Maria Louisa,” daughter of the Kaiser; he | 


ae aa 


repudiated Josephine, his guardian angel, and married | 


the Archduchess, the devoted political instrument of | ecOnomy, levying taxes mainly on the rich or 0B 


as a recompense for her generous devotion. To prove 
that her marriage with Napoleon was a mere diplomatic 
affair, she sent him, when at the Island of Elba, an act 
of divorce. The ennobled Napoleon had not sufficient 
pride, moral courage, or self-love, to repay contempt by 
contempt. He had boldly demanded a divorce from 


| the chaste and virtuous Josephine, the French citizeness, 


whose love was past all proof, and who died over- 
whelmed by grief at the misfortunes which fell on her 
ex-husband; yet he refused to accept the divorce from 
the Austrian subject Maria Louise, who despised him, 
and who was so anxious to offer her charms to another. 
Alexander the Great perished a victim to his de- 
baucheries ; Charles the Twelfth to his generous 
temerity; Napoleon succumbed to his insolent pride. 
Some faint indications, on the part of the 
Austrian government, of a recognition of the first 
principles of political economy, is, by our author, 
represented as disregard to the interests of its own 
Many very ardent lovers of freedom 
would, we imagine, rejoice to see England, in one 
respect, in the evil condition in which Austria is 
placed ;—that is, with a government studious of 


subjects. 
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propert , and quite free of debt. How many | 
behind the time must the man be who be- | 
ss “That, in constitutional monarchies, the very 
goul of finance is the system of debt; while the | 
gul of absolutism is economy.” This tenet will | 
nardly cure the British people of their “ ignorant 


impatience of taxation.” But the economy of the 
Kaisers is carried so far as to impeach their 


honesty ; of which fact we have this amusing 
illustration : — 


Money being the sole aim of the internal and external 


licy of the Emperors, they do not hesitate to employ 


any means for its acquisition, or in their endeavours to 


sonemize it. 
Fe ania of the Emperor in Gallicia was announced 
«yeral months previously. A month beforehand the 
hostel of the Black Eagle at Jaroslau, where the Em- 

ror and his suite were to sup, sleep, and breakfast, 
was ordered to be prepared for the occasion. _ 

The governor gave the order to the captain of the 
district, he again to the burgomaster, and finally the 
burgomaster to Madame Piekna, (the landlady of the 
hotel, 2 widow with five young children,) to embellish 
and refurnish her hotel for the reception of the august 

ests. ' 

Madame Piekna was unanimously congratulated by 
her fellow-citizens on this distinction. 

It was even currently reported that his Majesty had 
chosen this hotel in preference to any other, for the pur- 

of assisting this poor widow, whose fortune was in 
3 bad state, and who was deploring the death of her 
husband; this was the more readily believed, that she 
was generally known for her piety and exemplary exer- 
cise of the duties of the Catholic religion. <A fortnight 
before the arrival of his majesty, the hotel was sur- 
rounded by police, cavalry, and infantry—no one was 
allowed to enter. Madame Piekna did not:-hesitate at 
any expense, and caused all the embellishments to be | 
executed which had been recommended by the burgo- | 
master, engineer, and captain of the Circle. At last, on | 
the day named, his majesty, accompanied by M. Metter- | 





nich and a numerous suite of courtiers, arrived, supped, 
slept, breakfasted, paid twenty-five florins (three pounds 
sterling,) and left for Leopol. Madame Piekna went 
to the burgomaster, and threatened to bring him before 
the judge as answerable for the expense and loss which 
the Kaiser’s visit had occasioned her. The burgomaster 
had the Order of the Court of the Circle read to her. | 
She addressed herself to the Court of the Circle, which | 
proved to her that it had only acted in conformity with | 
the command of the gubernium; and lastly, applied to 
the Emperor himself, and was informed that she had | 
the right of citing the imperial treasury before a court 
composed of the creatures of the Emperor. The 
por widow was consequently ruined and reduced to 
beggary. 

The emperors being absolute masters over the fortunes 
of their subjects, are at great pains to induce foreign 
princes to visit Vienna, to take the baths of Karlsbad, 
and to spend their money liberally. They have more 
interest than constitutional governments generally, in 
making advantageous treaties of commerce; they are 
less inclined to make concessions than constitutional go- 
Yernments, because, although always appearing to act 
for the interests of their subjects, they only do so in 
reality for their own. 

All the. money earned, by their subjects, from 
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wretched condition of the Jews and pe 
Austrian Poland, there may be too much truth. 


The Polono Austrian nobility is sufficiently attached 
to the House of Habsburg, because, firstly, the Kaisers 
easily grant the title of Count, in consideration of the 
payment of a tax of six thousand florins, (about six 
hundred pounds;) and secondly, because they maintain 
more strictly the Robot (or service due from peasants to 
their lords) of the Polish peasantry, than other absolute 
monarchies. 

The Polono Austrian Counts showed frequent signs 
of respect towards the Kaiser Francis, particularly 
during his journey through Gallicia in 1817. It is 
well known that the Kaiser Francis, like almost all the 
first-born of the House of Habsburg, had a falling under 
lip, a2 wide mouth, the head bowed towards the chest, 
aud hollow cheeks and eyes. 

Lhe disciples of Plato, to imitate their chief and 
master, affected to have round shoulders ; and in Ethio- 
pia, when the sovereign had any deformity the courtiers 
maimed themselves to resemble him. 

A few Austriaco-polish Counts, not wishing to appear 
less civilized than the Ethiopians, affected in 1817, and 
subsequently, a falling lip, gaping mouth, and lowered 
head; though their zeal and devotedness did not lead 
them quite so far as to make them hollow their eyes 
and cheeks. , , . ° ° . . 
In Gallicia the wretchedness of the Burghers, Jews, 
and particularly of the peasantry, surpasses all that can 
be conceived. The Polish peasants can afford even 
black bread only during three or four months of the 
year: they live the remainder of the time on potatoes, 
with the exception of three or four months in the Spring ; 
when driven to subsist on green meat, extreme priva- 
tion renders these poor wretches sallow, their bodies 
swell, and fever carries away thousands, particularly 
children and aged persons, every year. Out of a 
hundred children born, at least sixty die before the 
age of six, and it is rare in Gallicia to see a peasant 
seventy years of age. At the same time Gallicia pro- 


| duces three times as much corn as would properly sup- 


port its population, which amounts to upwards of four 
millions ; but the taxes are so high, and money is so 
scarce, that very often the whole crop does not suffice 
to pay the Kaiser his direct taxes. 

The wily German has taken for basis of taxation 
the price of corn in 1792, because there was at that 
time much more money than at present, and that the 
price of corn was higher on account of the war. 

Thus the peasants and the lords themselves pay the 
direct taxes at the rate of eight shillings the hectolitre ; 
but when the government seizes corn in payment of 
taxes, it sells it at the rate of tenpence, or even as low 
as fivepence for the same measure. 

The grower, that he may be able to satisfy the impe- 
perial rapacity, is allowed to export, that he may find 
money abroad. A year of plenty and a full crop does 
not alleviate the misery of the agriculturists, because 
then either the price of corn diminishes, or the Kaiser 
increases the rate of taxation. 

A Polish nobleman, who has but a single village, con- 
sisting of forty or fifty peasants’ huts, with three or four 
thousand acres, with mills, ponds, and public-houses 
upon them, is often not able to pay the schooling of his 
two sons. 

Out of one hundred proprietors the property of ninety 
is seized, sequestered, or eventually sold to pay the 
taxes. 


The turnpikes in Austria are not, in reality, 





‘rangers, finds its way little by little into their 
treasury, whence it only emerges in times of the utmost 
hecessity, 


So the Austrian despotic government, according 
© our author, encourages free trade for its own 
sinister objects! The spiteful 4 ssip of the book 


8a distinguishing feature ; but little of that may | 


suffice; and, in the following picture of the 


more severely oppressive than that local system 
which, in Wales, lately stirred up Rebecca and her 
daughters. 

The following extract goes far to explain the 
fact of the peasantry lending themselves as ready 
and willing instruments in those horrible outrages 
which have lately made the Austrian government 
| the reproach of European civilization. 
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The Austrian yoke fell most heavily on the peasants 
and burghers. ; 

The substance of the befchl of 1786, which regulates 
until the present day the mutual intercourse of landlords 


and peasants, is as follows :— 
. Firstly, the peasants must work gratis for their lord. 


This forced labour, called robot, is stipulated at three | 


days at most perweek. If the peasant possess a plough, 
@ wagon, and a team, he must furnish a wagon, team, 
and two men, exclusive of the three days’ weekly labour. 


The peasants who have neither cottages nor land, and | 


who live on the lands merely as tenants, work only 


twelve days a year. 
The befehl fixes the duration of this labour from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


Those subject to forced labour, work, therefore, in | 
They are | 
only allowed one hour’s rest; and as they must present | 


summer, more than seventeen hours a day. 


themselves every evening to the agent, called econome, 
to obtain his counter-mark, and rise long before dawn, 


particularly when the seignorial lands are far from their | 
cottages, they cannot in such cases obtain more than , 


three or four hours rest at the utmost. 

Every year the Polish proprietors in a body present 
a petition to the Kaiser, praying him to concede four 
days a week forced labour during harvest time. 

The Kaiser always grants the fourth day, and he 
makes them pay for this concession six kreutzes (five- 
pence) per team with the labourers. 

The Kaiser is thus interested in the maintenance of 
ordinary and extraordinary forced labour, because he 
divides the profit with the lords, or rather he absorbs it 
altogether. 

The lords are only imperial jailers, and only possess 
the right of striking with impunity the Polish labourers. 

They are obliged to pay, firstly, to the Kaiser, under 
the head of seignorial tax, as much as eighty per cent. 
of produce of the forced labour; and, secondly, to main- 
tain at their own expense two functionaries, a justiciary 
and mandatarius, whom without forced labour the 


Kaiser would be obliged to pay out of the state revenue. | 
Secondly, the lords who beat or ill-treat their peasants, | 
pay to the Kaiser a fine of tenpence for each blow given. | 


This fine is itself a sort of tax. 
To take away from the lords the desire of ill-treating 
their peasants, it was proposed to the Kaiser to grant 


the peasantry permission to defend themselves, or to | 
raise the fine to ten florins per blow: “ But then the | 


lords will not ill-treat their peasants at all, and my 
treasury will gain nothing,” answered the good Kaiser. 
Besides, the concession to the proprietors of the right of 


striking their peasantry on the payment of tenpence per | 


blow, has the appearance of a prohibition, but a jesuiti- 


cal one, very likely to foment hatred between the peas- | 


ant and his lord, and to keep the labourers, who still 


preserve, and indeed chiefly constitute Polish nation- | 
The cruelty of the | 
Polish lords to their peasantry surpasses all that can be | 


ality, in a state of degradation. 


imagined. 
The Polish kanczuk is more cruel than the Russian 
knout or German stock. The lords and their agents 


tear out their ears, put out their eyes, shave their heads | 


with reaping hooks, break their ribs, their arms, their 
teeth, and ill-treat them with blows of the fist, stock, 
and kanezuk. The Polish noblemen, Andrew Nowak- 
owski, John Szeptycki, and others, surpassed in cruelty 
the most savage brigands. 


It must, however, be admitted, that for some time | 


past a reconciliation is beginning to take place between 
the lords and peasantry; humanity is beginning to dawn 
even in Austrian Poland. 

Thirdly, the Polish peasantry pay to the Kaiser a 
direct tax on the lands which they possess and cultivate 
for their own account. 


in the distribution of taxation looked upon and rated as 
free proprietors. 


The Russian editor of the work, in a foot-note, 
alleges that the Austrian government has begun 


Without taking into account | 
the forced labour and tithe they pay already, they are | 


of late to dread the good understanding Stowing 
up between the peasantry and their lords, 
Happier, in one respect, than Irish serfs, 4, 
Polish lords have no right to drive away the 
peasants if they perform the service of compulsary 
labour exacted of them. Now, the Irish peasant, 
though he pay the stipulated rent of his 
farm, or potatoe con-acre, to the last farthing, may 
be driven out at the pleasure of hislord. In gocig) 





privation, the peasantry of both countries are jp 
nearly the same miserable condition. 


The peasantry, and in general all servants, even 
those of noblemen, and all workmen, have neither beds, 
coverings, nor pillows. 

They cover themselves at night with the clothes 
which they wear in the day time: a little straw seryes 
them as a mattress. 

Austrian Poland does not want either wool, cloth, or 
leather; but the paternal government forces the inhabi. 
| tants to work for exportation, and not for their ow, 
necessities or benefit. The costume of a Polish peasant 
consists, in summer, of a shirt and trousers of coarse 
canvass, completed by a peculiar hat of wheaten or rye 
straw. In winter, the peasants wear above the shirt 4 
brown woollen felt seamless wrapper, a sheepskin cap, 
and thin cow-hide boots. The wealthiest array them. 
selves in sheepskins in this season. The kitchen utep- 
sils consist of two or three pots in baked clay, one or 
two earthen pans, a tripod, and a few spoons in common 
wood. 

This is the state of three millions five hundred thon- 
sand Austrian Polish peasants, who are, without ques- 
tion, more unfortunate than the Prussian or Raussjag 
peasants, more miserable than the negroes brought up 
or sold in Africa. 


We have mentioned the bitter feeling with 
which M. Koubrakeiwicz regards Catholicism in 
general, and that of Austria in particular. There 
is, however, something wholesome in his bitter- 
ness. After a few liberal and sensibie introduc- 
tory remarks on the nature and leading charaeter- 
istics of genuine Christianity, he proceeds :— 





The celebrated philosopher Kant thus defines religion : 
_—* Religion is nothing more than the legislation of reason 
acting through the moral feelings arising from the self- 
produced idea of God, influencing the human will to ful- 
fil its duties.” 

Religion is one of the four agents which the temporal 
government employs, in order easily to govern the 
people. 

The Christian religion in general, and the Catholic 
more particularly, is a true religion, because it has for 
basis the existence of one God and eternal life, as well 
| as the object of rendering man virtuous; but the Eecle- 
siastical, Catholic, and A-Catholic governments, and 
their policy, are destructive to liberty, and consequently 
| to the virtue of the people; because these oligarehical or 
| papistical governments, being absolute and not emanst- 
_ing from the people, treat and look upon, and use, 38 
| their servile instrument, that God whose will and pre- 

cepts can only be truly manifested through the voice of 
| multitudes—cox populi cox Dei. 
_ The newspapers in the interest of the absolute thrones, 
and the priests themselves, who complain that morals 
are becoming weak and corrupt, and that religion is pot 
| observed, confess and establish their own ine 
| inaptitude, and the pernicious influence of their holy 
policy and of their forms of worship, which no longet 
keep pace with the civilization of the age. - 

There are in Catholic countries thousands of priests, 
pulpits, and confessionals, which cost the people mil- 
lions; and these priests, well fed and paid, proe 
| the face of the world that morals are corrupt, and that 
| there is no religion. It is, therefore, now the duty of 
| the temporal government aud of those legislative bodies 
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gemsposed of fathers of families, and consequently more 

interested, than the unmarried priests, in the happiness 

yirtue of legitimate posterity, and in the eternal 

their country, to deliberate, discuss, and decide, 

. the name of the people,—that is to say, of God,—not 
the 


ee 
eae 


or the necessity of worshipping God, but 
mode in which He shall be worshipped ; on the 
y, the number, marriage, or celibacy of the 
; on the form of the ecclesiastical government ; on 
authority and power of priests operating such 
as condemning or absolving sins; on the pre- 
gent necessity or utility of auricular confession, instituted 
in the fourteenth century; on analogy and connexion 
existing on the one hand between religion and its chief 
end, morality ; and on the other, upon the authority of 
priests arising from secret revelation, and disap- 
ved by the public revelation of God. 
In Austria all forms of worship, and all the attribu- 
tion of the priests, depend upon the good-will of the 
(aiser. 
oan and falsehood only have cause to hide them- 
selves and tremble when reason speaks. The Christian 
religion does not fear, but, on the contrary, seeks 
enlightenment or liberty of the press. 


Thus, M. Koubrakeiwicz improves upon us. 
The jealousy which, according to recent rumours, 
the Austrian government is displaying at the 
liberality of the new Pope, Pius 1X., may be more 
easily accounted for, if we are to believe that the 
Kaiser wishes to be himself the Pope of, at least, 
his own subjects. 


ii 


ri 


The Kaiser is the visible head of all religions and 
sects in his empire. To accustom his clergy and sub- 
jects to look upon him and venerate him as pope, he 
exercises the functions of pope. 

Amongst other things, he washes, himself, every Holy 
Thursday, the feet of his twelve apostles; and by a 
happy innovation, inspired by revelation and approved 
of by the Jesuits and other gallant priests, his wife, the 
Kaiserinn, washes the feet of twelve feminine apostles. 
The authors of this last innovation are the Kaiser 
Francis First and his vizier Metternich. 


Both from being a liberal and a good hater of 
Catholic priests in general, and of all Kaisers and 
Jesuits in particular, our author is favourable to 
the Austrian Protestants; and his account of Pro- 
testantism in Austria is really interesting, as Pro- 
testant Europe knows less of that country than 
even of Turkey or Russia. 


The Evangelical or Protestant religion is professed 
by Germans established in Poland, and protected by the 
government. 

It has its ministers, who are all married, and equal 
amongst themselves. They do not assume the power of 
transubstantiation. All the evangelical ministers of 
the Austrian Empire depend upon the Evangelical Con- 
‘story, which has its seat at Vienna. 

_ The doors of their places of worship may not open 
into public streets. 

All members of Protestant congregations can read, 
write, and reckon. 

Their schools are directed and superintended by the 
pastors themselves. 

evangelical religion requires that every believer 
d be able to read and interpret the gospel of his 
own accord. 

I was employed two years in the office of ecclesiastical 
at the gubernium, and we received no complaints 
unciations on the part of ministers against their 
relative to religion; on the other hand, M. Ziegler, 
*x-Jesuit, Catholic Bishop of Tarnow, and M. Patocki, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Przemysl, loaded us with 

ints against their flocks, and even against the 
nate priests. 
congregations and priests made reprisals. 
A priest who had been persecuted and denounced by 
OL. XI1.—No. CLINI. 
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his bishop, for living in the married state with’ a-pom- 
padour called housekeeper, as is nearly universally 
practised in Austria, denounced, out of revenge, amongst 
other complaints to the gubernium, that his lordship 
Patocki was member of a family of a nomade and vaga- 
bond tribe, which is called in Polish, Cygan, and in 
German, Zigeuner, the greater part of whom are robbers ; 
unfortunately his lordship, to whom this complaint was 
communicated, could not give satisfactory 

to the gubernium. His physiognomy, aceent, bearing, 
and character gave considerable plausibility to the 
priest’s accusation. To prevent the scandal which might 
have ensued, his lordship was’ recalled to Vienna by 
the Aulic chancellary. M. Ziegler, confessor to the 
Empress Mother, who used to denounce in a mass all 
patriotic and honest Poles, met with the same fate. 


In the account given of the Jews of Gallicia, we 
hope that by “the more fervent Christians,” our 
author does not mean the Evangelical, whom alone 
he honours with the name of “ Christians.” 


The Israelites, the number of whom in Gallicia 
amounts to 300,000, have their synagogues and priests 
called Rabbis, distributed according to the parishes. 
During his journey through that province in 1817, the 
Kaiser Francis successively visited all Catholie and 
A-Catholic churches. On entering the Jewish synagogue 
the Kaiser uncovered himself; but it was remarked to 
him that the Jews remained with their heads covered ; 
the Kaiser then covered himself, presented himself 
before an altar prepared for him, and assisted at the 
Jewish ceremony for more than three quarters of an 
hour. The greater part praised this conduct of their 
sovereign, and said that all the kings of the earth ought 
to imitate this example; that all religions, Jewish, 
German, Anglican, Roman, or Greek, may be equally 
good; and that God understands all languages: but the 
more fervent Christians were shocked, and the report 
was even spread that the Habsburgs were of Jewish 
origin; that they emigrated from Africa in the ninth or 
tenth century, and established themselves as traders in 
Switzerland, where they became rich and acquired the 
favour of the German sovereigns, who made them 
counts. ° ‘ , ° 

All the Christian priests receive salaries from the 
government: the archbishops receive £600, bishops 
£400, canons £100 a-year; the curates from 4350 to 
£40, and the vicars from £14 to £20 a-year. All the 
Roman Catholic bishops, and most of the canons and 
curates are in the enjoyment of tithes, and possess towns 
and villages subject to the robot. The Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Leopol enjoys a clear income of £8000 
per annum. 

The government only pays to the clergy the portion 
which is wanting to make up the above-mentioned 
salaries. The tithes, forced labour, voluntary offerings 
of the parishoners, such as bread, honey, payment for 
masses, marriages, and burials, fees, &c. Ac., are reckoned 
up in a niggardly manner by the authorities of the 
Circles, estimated higher than the real value, and sub- 
tracted from the incomes of the clergy. 


M. Michelet, or M. Quinet, could not be more 
severe upon the Jesuits, than our ex-functionary ; 
and if his statements are to be implicitly received, 
there is abundant cause for his attack on this 
restless and encroaching fraternity. We give 


merely the concluding paragraphs. 


In order to finish with the Jesuits, and bring forward 
the last proof of these dependants of Habsburg, I will 
add, that they were hostile to the Popes and to the 
liberal sovereigns, whom they called tyrants, but were 
never seriously opposed to the Kaisers. 

The Jesuits leave in peace the non-Romanist Germans 
in Poland and Germany, and attack Switzerland and 
France, to the advantage of their occult master, the 
Kaiser. 

Every year the Austrian government selects y most 
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docile and obedient amongst the pupils of the second | 


state, and sends them to Vienna to study hierology, 
heology- 

“Ther are ton moulded and metamorphosed into good 
Austrian servants, and enlightened as to the real 
sources and foundations of all religions and revelations. 
It is from amongst these ecclesiastics that Austria 
exclusively chooses her professors of theology,gymnastics, 
and the faculties; her missionaries, canons, and more 
particularly bishops and archbishops. 

Thanks to this system the Austrian prelates and | 
priests are generally convinced that all their spiritual 
authority rests on the absolute temporal authority of the | 
Kaiser. | 

After the invasion of Poland by the Austrians the 
Polish priests wished to remain independent as they | 
were at the time of the Polish republic. 

The agents of the philosophic Kaiser, Joseph I1., asked | 
them if they did not require the protection of the | 
temporal government in their spiritual functions. 

“No,” replied the priests boldly. 

The Germans then applied themselves to teaching and | 
proving to the people, that original sin, auricular con- | 
fession, absolution, transubstantiation, benedictions, | 
masses, miracles, revelations, &c. &c., were only a kind 
of jugglery instituted to deceive the people for the 
purpose of living at its expense, and that the priests 
were only chests and hypocrites. 

At Vienna the Germans did not even uncover them- 
selves at the solemn entry of the Holy Father into that 
capital of the aristocratic world. 

They answered the women who called upon them to | 
uncover themselves and receive the Pope’s blessing, 
which he was distributing right and left—ZJst des papstes | 
segen qut—so dringt er auch durch den hut. The literal | 
translation of which is, “ If the Pope’s blessing is good, | 
it will penetrate equally through our hats.” In short, | 
the Germans worked so well, that faith in the priests, 
and veneration for the sacred character, began to be | 
shaken, and the latter saw themselves forced to submit, 
without conditions, to the temporal power, in order, 
as they said, to save God from these calumnies. | 

After relating a most absurd miracle, which it 
is averred appears in a work entitled, “A Guide | 
of the Young Communicant,” which was published 
so late as 1840, composed by a canon of Bour- 
deaux, and approved by a cardinal and two arch- 
bishops, it is said,— 

The Austrian government would never allow similar 
holy anecdotes to be published, unless they were offered 
as an example of the superstition of the people and 
corruption of the priests, who endeavour by these Gascon 
miracles to persuade the people that they really have | 
the power of changing bread into a living God and of | 
commanding devils. Excepting the miracles of which 
the gospel and holy fathers of the church speak, and 
which are believed to be revealed and necessary to the 
existence of religion, all posterior miracles are severely 
forbidden in Austria. 

The authors, editors, printers, and disseminators of | 
miracles having for object the exciting hatred of Catholics 
against Jews, or of debauching the imagination and 
intelligence of children, to the advantage of the parents, 
are punished in Austria by the Carcer durus or duris- 
Sinus. 

The Austrian code of civil law framed in 1811, 
on the Code Napoleon, but in many points modified 
and improved, has some features worthy of the | 
imitation of freer nations, By this code, 

Majority is fixed at the completion of twenty-four 
years of age. 

The marriage contract to be valid must be drawn up 


before the clergyman of the parish, and in the presence 
of two witnesses. 


The law does not require that the contract should be 
concluded at church. 
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Persons leaving One or more illegitmate children 
only dispose of one half their property by will, = 

The other half must be left free to their legitimate 
offspring. 

Women, legally of age, may dispose of their Prope 
in the same manner as men, whether to living sine 
or by testamentary disposition. 

The married people have reciprocally a right of gue. 
cession to one quarter of the usufruct when the d 
leaves three children, or less; and to the same Portion as 
the children when there are four or more. 

Divorce is not permitted when either of the married 
parties profess the Catholic religion, but is allowed tg 
Protestants and Jews. 

In case of a difference of religion between the married 
couple, the sons follow the religion of their father, ang 
the girls that of their mcther. 

Marriages between Catholics and Jews, or Mahome. 


_dans, are forbidden as crimes. 


Excepting the marriage contract, all other contracts 


_and agreements are made without the intervention of 
| the public authorities. 


There are no notaries in Austria. For inscribing 
titles to property, and mortgages on villages, burghs, 
and towns belonging to individuals, there is only one 
single office in Gallicia ; this office, which is called 
Tabula provincialia, is established at Leopol, the chief 
town of Gallicia, of which it executes the decisions, 

The registering a title to property or a mortgage, is 
called intabulatio; the striking out a mortgage jg 
called extabulatio. 

In order to register the mortgages on houses in large 
towns, there is in each town an office called tabula 
civica, Which only registers according to the magistrates’ 
decision. 

The penal code of Austria is in a much more 
barbarous state than the civil code, and the police 
system is as detestable as that of other absolute 
governments. The following fact savours more of 
Russia than of Austria, bad as its government 
may be, 

The Austrian police often makes use of the Poles as 
spies upon the Poles. 

Police informers were then initiated into the secrets 
of the police, so that they may be more advantageously 
set upon the traces of the crime of love of country or 
humanity ; but, at the same time, the Austrian police is 
prudent and suspicious; it is also observed that those 
individuals, who are confidential agents of the police, 
after having fulfilled their service, generally die sud- 
denly of some accident, which is called, in Gallicia, 


Austrian accident. 


The traitor Mierzwinski was found dead in his rooms. 
The police spread the report that he had poisoned him- 
self ; the public said, on the contrary, that he had r- 
pented of what he had done, that the Austrian govern- 
ment was afraid of the consequences of his repentance 
and the betrayal of the secrets of the police, of which 
he was the depository, and therefore caused him to be 
imprisoned. 

This miserable deacon was my chief, during two months 
in 1822, in the office of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Austrian government is partial to Polish, Hup- 
garian, Italian, or Bohemian traitors; but it only confides 
in the thoroughbred Austrian Germans. j 

Many persons, whom the police suspects of patriotism 
or humanity, without there being any proof, die suddenly 
either in their domicile, or in prison during the inqus- 
tion. The professor Huttner, a German, (not Austriaa,) 
a distinguished divine, a friend of humanity 
oppressed Poland, was suspected of liberalism. 

The Baron Krieg, vice-president of the guberniam, 
entered his apartments, seized all his papers, and some 
hours after Mr. Huttner was found dead, having pe® 
ished by poison. 

It has been observed, that all the persons who show 
firmness of character during the inquisition, or any 700 
principle, are never liberated ; they always fall vicwm* 
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re an Austrian accident, either during the inquisition, 
wp after the condemnation, or die before the expiration 
\ ishment to which they have been condemned 


-_ persons are too dangerous for the Austrian 


stem. 


It must be kept in memory, that this is not the 
of a friend, nox even of a cool and impartial | 
cadge. Corruption is affirmed to be so general or | 
‘sniversal in Austria, that Metternich himself. 


gs said to have been in the pay of the Czar 
Alexander, who gave him a million rubles annu- 
lly. In such illustrious cases, it is right to do 
che thing handsomely. ‘There is this difference 
hetwen the corruption of Austrian and Russian 
functionaries : — 

The Russian functionary allows himself to be bribed 
+o the prejudice of his Czar, but having received the 
bribe, keeps his promise, fearing the accusation ; whereas 
‘he Austrian functionary takes any thing or from any 





iody, indeed bargains with the parties interested to | 


bribe him, and does not keep his word. He always 
joes what the interest of his Kaiser requires, and only 
sets against the befehl to the injury of individuals. . 
|, , Inorder to palliate his avarice, the Kaiser 
preads the report that the functionaries reckon farthings 
snd rob millions. 


In general the functionaries are chosen from the | 


poorer classes, because these being drawn from obscurity 
sad elevated to the dignity of salaried functionaries, are 
nore grateful, submissive, and less independent than the 
rich. 

They are proportionately more attached to the exis- 
tence of government, as their own existence depends 
upon it. 

Nearly all the presidents, Aulic councillors, &c. &c., 
are of the lowest class of citizens, or nobles, and only 
‘ive on their salary. 


' 


| 
| 
| 


| 


j 


These functionaries hate the rich, despise the poor, | 


and have neither pity for one or the other. 

This is what is required by an administration of 
plunder and rapine. 

It is from this said motive that the Austrian function- 
aries are forbidden to exercise any lucrative profession 
trade. In Austria there is no aristocracy that can 
properly be so called. At present it is Metternich, 
Schwarzenberg, Lichtenstein and a few others, who are 
the Kaiser’s principal instruments, but at their death 
their children may be nothing more than beggars. 

The Kaisers never grant the powerful amongst the 
aatives high situations, always fearing another Wallen- 
tein. The Grand Vizier of the empire is always drawn 
‘rom a poor and obscure German family. 

The present Grand Chancellor is a German of West- 
phalia, named Ochsenhausen. 

The Kaiser Francis created him Prince Metternich, 


and the mercenary German papers publish every where | 


that Metternich is of an ancient princely family. 


The governors of provinces are generally poor nobles | 


possessing no landed or real property in the country. 
en ee , ‘ rr. 
‘he German Barons, drawn from a state of mendicity, 


willingly lend themselves to the plunder of the middling | 


classes by the government. 


They cannot bear that a citizen, a simple Polish gen- | 


“eman, should be better lodged, dressed, or live better 
“an they. Daron Krieg, ci-devant Aulic councillor, 


aad actually vice-governor of Gallicia, perceived, when | 


walking in the neighbourhood of Leopol, in a fine garden, 
‘handsome country house, the open windows of which 
lowed the furniture within to be seen. 

He asked who was the proprietor, and learnt, to his 
ag nt, that it belonged to a baker of 
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patent was doubled and trebled, and he was ruined at 
the expiration of a short time. 


Now this anecdote is likely to be correctly given, 
however apocryphal many of the other stories may 
| be, and however erroneous our author's deductions 
from admitted facts. Thus he tells, that while 


It is forbidden and punished as a crime by confiscation 
| to play in foreign lotteries ; on the other hand, it is per- 
mitted to make lotteries of estates and houses. It is 
| allowed to value them at three or four times their real 
worth, and to sell the tickets in foreign countries, parti- 
cularly in France, where the inhabitants are fond of 
gaming, because, besides the money which comes from 
abroad for the sale of the tickets, the proprietors of the 
estates which are put up to lottery are obliged to pay to 
the Kaiser beforehand ten per cent of the estimated price 
under the name of Regalia. 

The Kaisers and Austrian princes never travel abroad, 
or if their policy obliges them to travel, they then do 
so incognito, bearing the title of some poor baron to save 
expense. 

In the interior of their empire they never give any 
thing to their poor or to the church. 

To recompense their faithful servants, they award 
them honorary titles and orders, but never estates, pen- 
sions, nor even so much as gold snuff-boxes. 

These honorary titles of nobility, these orders, are in- 
deed very often given merely for the sake of the fees 
which they entail. Hungarians, Italians, and Poles, are 
called to Vienna by the Court to make them spend their 
property, and render them a prey to hungry German 
barons. 

Austrian nobles are not allowed to travel abroad, to 
prevent the exportation of their money; on the other 
hand, permission 1s given to beggars and poor workmen 
to travel, that they may bring back money to Austria. 

In Paris alone there are 50,000 poor Germans, and 
there are not 50,000 poor Frenchmen in the whole of the 
Austrian empire. 

Whilst the Germans at Paris are at the charge of the 
French nation and government, it is reckoned that 
Austria derives a revenue of several millions a year 
from the Duke of Bordeaux, his court, and the French 
legitimatists. These are the refugees to whom the 
Kaisers delight to offer hospitality. 

After the insurrection in Poland of 1830, the Kaiser 
received in his empire the Polish refugees. He allowed 
officers 40 kreutzers a-day, (1s. 4d.); but at the same 
time he lodged them at the barracks of Brun, 15 and 
20 men in a room, made them sleep in beds of private 
soldiers, and withheld for this lodging |5 kreutzers (6d.) 
a-day per head; so that the officers were supposed to 
receive 40 kreutzers, but did in r lity only receive 25 
kreutzers a-day. It was forbidden to receive-and lodge 
them in the town. : . , ; : , 

The Kaiser's avidity knows no bounds ; whatever can 
be extorted is so. 

Those who can, are made to pay for those who can- 
not; nothing being left to the peasantry but that which 
is absolutely necessary to a miserable subsistence; and 
even that is only left to those who are indispensably 
necessary to production, or as instruments of oppression. 

The rest of the Polish population is left to die of 
misery and inanition. 


We have already stated, that the aboriginal popula- 


‘tion of Gallicia and Lodomeria, instead of increasing has 


considerably diminished during the seventy-three years 
which have elapsed since the commencement of the 
paternal sway of Austria. 

Attached to each circle is a doctor (kreis physik) paid 
by government at the rate of eight hundred florins a-year. 
His professed duty is gratuitously to attend the sick 
peasants. 

These peasants, who in the spring live only on herbs 


“What!” he exclaimed one day at the gubernium | and roots,are attacked by fever. Instead of giving them 
“ting, when I was present, “people complain of the | bread, or rather instead of depriving them of it, the 
“a¥iness of the taxes, and 1 have seen a baker better | doctor, who receives his secret instruction from the 
*dged than I, Baron of the German Empire, and Royal | Gubernium, orders a decoction of herbs, which carries 
Aaiseral Aulic councillor.’ The tax on the baker’s | off the peasantry in masses. 
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In each chief place of the circle there is a privileged 
pharmacy, which bears the title of kayserial pharmacy. 

All physicians and apothecaries of the circles are of 
German origin, and, for the most part, birth. They 
take an oath of fidelity and secrecy to the government. 

The Austrian government is master of the art of all 
kinds of poisoning; and no people lend themselves with 
more sang froid, devotion, and fidelity to similar crimes 
than the Austrian Germans. 


Passages of this kind certainly throw doubt on 
the general statements found in the “ Revelations.” 
The chapter written after the Polish Insurrection, 
in February and March last, which details the 
causes which forced on this outbreak, is no doubt 
as prejudiced in tone as the earlier statements; but 
yet the facts, corroborated by other evidence, must 
be substantialiy true; the enormities described 
have too surely been not merely winked at, but 
incited by the government. The story is a brief 
one: the peasants are heavily oppressed by the 
lords and the clergy, who in turn are oppressed 
by the government. 


The lords have a right to forced labour: but on ac- 
count of this forced labour they pay to the Kaiser under 
the head of direct and indirect taxes, more than a 
hundred and twenty per cent. They are obliged to 
maintain a justiciary, and mandatarius to levy the con- 
scripts and taxes on the peasantry. The lords might 
virtually renounce the forced labour, but they cannot 
free themselves from the charges attendant on the forced 
labour, and which absorb it to the Kaiser’s profit. We 
have already observed that there are, besides, peasants, 
of whom the Kaiser is at the same time lord ; these 
peasants constitute the domains, and are called Kam- 
merals. It is of these peasants that the paternal govern- 
ment made use to massacre the priests and Polish nobles. 
It is not the peasantry of the nobles who assassinated 
their lords. No, it was the Kaiser’s peasantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Benedik, and soldiers disguised as 


peasants, who went from castle to castle murdering the | 


Polish nobles, men, women, and children, without ever 
having seen them, and delivered the bodies to the circles 
in consideration of ten florins a head. 
his note does not deny the premium promised of ten 
florins. The regular monarchical government boasts and 
publishes in the papers that the peasantry bring in every 
day bodies of the nobles. Instead of arresting the 
assassins, as any other regular government would do, 
the paternal government pays and encourages them to 
fresh exploits. The paternal government knew some 
time back the general dissatisfaction which its rapacity 
must necessarily produce, and it expected an insurrec- 
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tion ; it has also for some time past treated { 


: he e 
peasantry with caution, to unleash them with Pr 


suecess against these nobles and their peasantry, 
Polish insurrection was to have broken out on the 204 


or 28th of February, and the paternal government Was 
forewarned of it. It might have had the conspirator: 
arrested and tried: but judicial proceedings are line 
and expensive, and proofs difficult. It would be re. 
sary to acquit, there not being sufficient proof, persons 
dangerous to the anti-national government. |t Would 
have been necessary to issue ammesties, not to pass for 
barbarous and cruel in the eyes of Europe. On the 
other hand, how arrest the judges of the land themselyec 
and imprison one or two hundred thousand conspirators: 
The Czar, whose cruelty is more open, has the conspiry. 
tors seized, judged, and hanged. In proportion as the 
Czar publishes himself, does the Kaiser dissimulate. The 
paternal government therefore anticipates the conspiracy 
sends assassins ten days before its outbreak, to massacre 
the nobles, priests,and patriots, the most dangerous to 
despotism. After having had all the persons suspected 
of liberalism or nationalism assassinated in this manner. 
and after having confiscated their property, the Kaiser 
will interfere in favour of the priests and nobles, wilj 
deplore the catastrophe, shed tears, grant a general 
amnesty after having had three or four thousand patriots 
murdered ; and the German hireling press will chaunt 
the clemency and generosity of the good Kaiser Landses. 
vater. To give proof of his justice and good will, the 
Kaiser will maintain the Robot, or change it into a quit- 
rent; because it is necessary to the system that the lords 
should always be the objects of hatred and execration 
of the peasantry, so that their eyes may be averted from 
the real author of their misery. 


Accounts of the atrocities perpetrated in Gal- 
licia, which have appeared in the French news- 
papers, from the reports of cye-witnesses, are 
printed in the Appendix. They revive the black- 
est periods of the French Revolution, when, instead 
of a mild paternal despotism, the Jacobin clubs 
gave forth their sanguinary commands to bruta- 


lized ruffians already imbrued in blood, and 


} 
! 


thirsting for fresh draughts. In this instance the 


_ government of Austria seemed given over to that 


Metternich in | 





judicial blindness which usually precedes and 
presages approaching destruction, whether to indi- 
viduals or states.—In conclusion, we think “ The 
Revelations” well worth reading, until abler and 
more authentic works on the same subject can be 
obtained. The condition of Austria is, at present, 
one of the great political problems of Europe. 
Change must come, but in what shape? 





LIFE OF THE DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF KABUL.* 


Arter all that has been said and written upon 
the Affghan branch of recent Anglo-Indian history, 
Mohan Lal’s work will, we think, be found of 
interest. In some respects that interest is of the 
deepest kind, as it lays bare springs of action and 
certain untoward causes for the disasters in Aff- 
ghanistan, which have not been hitherto generally 
known, nor indeed at all suspected, in England. 
The recklessness of English sailors, and the insults 
and outrages offered by them to the women of 
savage or uncivilized tribes, have been the frequent, 





if not the most frequent, cause of fatal encounters 
with the natives, and the greatest obstacle to 4 
good understanding and the establishment of peace- 
ful and friendly relations ; but the public of this 
country were not prepared to learn that something 
of the same sort either led to the insurrection # 
Kabul, and the retreat of the British force, with 
all its deplorable consequences, or was & mail 
clement in that unhappy affair. The light throw 
upon this matter, of which nothing whatever coul 
be gathered from the Journals of Lady Sale, 
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Lieutenant Eyre, and the other writers on the 
Affghan War, is an original and not the least 
important part of a work curious from its paren- 
as well as from its specific information, and 
the new views of society presented, by a spectator, 
though writing in English, looks on most 
objects with the eyes, understanding, and prepos- 
sessions of an oriental. The first part of the work 
is devoted to the early history of the Dost, who, 
after the late Ranjit Singh, or perhaps his over- 
celebrated and warlike son Akhbar Khan, is the 
most remarkable Chief that has figured in India 
during the present century. The account of his 
early vicissitudes, perils, and achievements, his 
romantic and chivalrous enterprises, and of his in- 
trigues and craft, make up a strange and truly 
eastern history. A good deal of Dost Mohammed's 
story was already known ; but many new anec- 
dotes are given by Mohan Lal, which are not only 
illustrative of the able and heroic character of the 
Dost, but of the manners of the Affghans, and the 
condition of the countries in which he has acted 
and borne sway. Sarfraz Khan, the father of 
Dost Mohammed Khan, was the minister of Shah 
Zaman, the sovereign of Affghan ; and was mur- 
dered through the intrigues of another minister, 
who had supplanted him in the good graces of the 
Shah. He left twenty-one sons and several 
daughters ; Dost Mohammed being his son by his 
favourite wife, as the mother of Akhbar Khan is 
now said to be his favourite wife and prime coun- 
sllor. His large family connexions were to the 
crafty, able, and ambitious Dost, at once a source of 
strength and also of trouble ; but not of weakness, 
for there seems to have been nothing weak about 
him, One of his amiable or humanizing traits 
was reverence for the memory of his father. We 
are told that 
As soon as Dost Mohammed Khan gained distinction, 
and became chief of Kabul, he stamped the following 


verse on the coin, and thus honoured and gave perma- 
hance to the name of his affectionate father :-— 

“Simo tila be shams o gamar medahad naved.”’ 

“ Vaq te ravaj Sikhai Payandah Khan rasid.” 
“Silver and gold give the happy tidings to sun and moon 
‘hat the time has arrived for the currency of Payandah Khan’s 
coin. 

It would certainly be wonderful if Sarfraz Khan could 
hear with his own ears that his enterprising son Dost 
Mohammed had become as celebrated as one of the kings, 
and that the ambassadors of the British, the Russian, 
the Persian, and the Turkistan governments waited in 
fils courts, 

The Dost was trained by the stern discipline of 
adversity, Of his early years we find this account; 
which, if not minutely accurate, must be substan- 
tially true, as Mohan Lal has had excellent oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information, and even while 
in Kabul began to gather materials and write his 
Life of the Dost. 


and lost, but the facts were deeply imprinted upon 
his memory, 


Although the Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan received 
‘ndness and honour from his principal brothers, as the 
azir Fatah Khan, &c. yet being born from a mother of 
a different creed, and not of a high Affghan family, he 
es looked upon with contempt by the other brothers, 
Who boasted that they were descended from pure and 


His papers were indeed seized , 
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noble parents. On several occasions the jealousy of the 
brothers threw him into all the distresses of poverty. 
His dependents and horses have often passed nights and 
days without a piece of bread for the human being or a 
blade of grass for the horses. 

_In spite of this cheerless state of life, Dost Mohammed 
Khan never departed from the perseverance of his mind, 
combined as it was with all the external appearances of 
sincerity, and real internal hypocrisy. He was trying 
to gain ascendency by all means possible, and therefore, 
in return for all the animosity of his jealous brothers, 
his behaviour towards them was at all times civil and 
obliging. This sometimes. made them exceedingly 
ashamed of their own conduct, and at the same time 
astonished at his superior wisdom and management. 
liis sweet words were supported by flattery, and he 


| showed himself regardless of that respect which his own 


age was entitled to receive from his younger brothers, 
who were prosperous while himself was poor ; and by 
these means he had created and organized such sound 
schemes for his own success that none could dare to 
hope io annihilate him. I have heard with my own 
ears from the Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan, that he 
had gone without food for three or four days successively, 
and several nights, arter taking only a morsel of dry 
bread or a handful of half-fried grain; that in the mean 
time he had often laid himself down on the bare ground, 
making the stone his pillow; and also, having no means 
to maintain servants, he had many times saddled his 
own horse. While his heart was wounded with these 
painful wants, his conversation was always refreshed by 
a lively wit and a smiling countenance, leaving behind an 
impression of admiration on the hearts of the chiefs 
under his brothers. 

The Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan was excessively 
fond of drinking, and carried it to an extreme excess. 
It is said that he has emptied several dozens of bottles 
in one night, and did not cease from drinking until he 
was quite intoxicated, and could not drink a drop more. 
He has often become senseless with drinking, and has 
on that account kept himself confined in bed during 
many days. He has been often seen in a state of 
stupidity on horseback, and having no turban, but a 
skull-cap on his head. 

It has been stated by the early companions of the 
Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan, and confirmed by his 
own mouth, that he had, and still has, an extraordinary 
taste for music. When pleased with drinking wine, he 
has often sung ballads and played upon the “ Rabab,” 
a kind of fiddle. His intimate friend and supporter 
was Gholam Khan Populzai ; and both these persons 
were considered in Affghanistan the first players on the 
“Rabab.” The fort of Nanchi was the favourite seat 
where Dost Mohammed Khan formed his pleasure 


| parties. ; ; 


It was on the evening of a beautiful day ia the spring 
that the eldest son of the Sardar Dost Mohammed 
Khan, named Mohammed Afzal Khan, drank wine with 
his younger brother, Mohammed Akhbar Khan, and 
both of them met him drunk. He was incensed at their 
conduct, and determined to punish them. He seized 
and bruised them severely; and at last, taking them up 
to the roof, threw thean down on stony ground, by which 
he had nearly endangered their existence. On this, his 
favourite wife, the mother of Mohammed Akhbar Khan, 
who is wiser than the other wives of the Sardar, was 
informed of the dangerous state of her son. She went 
to her husband, and stated that he himself is desirous 
of drinking, while he punishes the sons, and persuades 
them to the contrary ; and that this is not just, as the 
wise of former days have said, that a son cannot well 
inherit the property unless he follows the example of 
his father, and that, consequently, they imitated him in 
drinking. Hearing these words from the lips of his 
favourite, the Sardar felt ashamed, and then swore not 
to drink wine any more. , , ‘ ° ‘ 

The chiefs in Affghanistan do not value education as 
the first quality, for they must only know how to ride, 
fight, cheat, and lie ; and whoever excels in these 
acquirements gains the renown of the time. Amongst 
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the sons of Sarfraz Khan, the brothers of the Amir Dost ' 
Mohammed, few knew the letters of the alphabet. | 
Their early life was spent in poverty, danger, treachery, | 
and bloodshed ; but when they came to power, the con- 
stant sight of the orders submitted by the Mirzas (Se- 
cretaries) for their signature at last enabled them to read 
plain writing. Mehardil Khan, one of the Qandhar 
chiefs, qualified himself more than the others. He 
composed poetry, and made himself distinguished by 
his literary taste in Persia; yet there are some of his 
brother chiefs who can neither write nor read. The 
Amir Dost Mohammed Khan learned the “ Qoran” only | 
at the meridian of his glory, and Nayab Amir Moham- | 
med Akhundzadah was his tutor. However, his local | 
knowledge, and the information he possesses in ancient 
and modern history, in proverbs, and in adventures, as 


well as in the administration of various distant king- | 
| concealed, and the gentleman of the house turned furjoys 
4 , 


doms, will not fail to show him as being well stored 
with extraordinary talents and science. He speaks 


Persian, Pashto, ‘Turkish, Panjabi, and the Kashmir | 
| They returned to Sir Alexander Burnes, who, insteg¢ 


languages. 

Many very bad instances of the extortion and 
even cruelty of the Amir are related, and also of 
the intrigues of his harem, and the crooked 
methods of adding to his wealth and the number 


of his wives and slave girls, This altogether forms | : ae a 
; ; ‘ih. ‘ wll” _ heart of the favourite lady of his neighbour Nazir Ajj 
very curious reading; but is less weighty than | 


the detail of some of the alleged causes of the 
conspiracy and revolt of the Affghan chiefs, which, 
though long whispered about in Indian circles, 
are only now first laid before the British public. 
Mohan Lal gives the long list of ithe names of 
those who took » share in the insurrection, and 
describes the various schemes they formed to expel 
the British; but the introduction to his narrative 
of the disgraceful proceedings in Kabul previous 
to the outbreak, is all that at present concerns us, 
painful as it is to see the names of Burnes and 
others in any way brought into question. 

Before | commence the narrative of the insurrection, 
| feel compelled to touch on a subject which has so 
often been talked of, and believed in the circles of the 


high authorities both in Europe and in India. This is 


&% most unjust and misrepre sented accusation against 
sir Alexander Burnes, for intriguing with the ladies of 


Abdullah Khan, the Achakzai chief. 1 know well that 
the exposure of the truth on this subject will cause the 
animosity of many persons towards me; but I feel as- 
sured that the vindication of the character of that 
deceased officer in a just cause,and that the pertorm- 
ance of this duty, will not cause that feeling in the im- 
partial and pure mind. However, 1 shall not mention 
the names of the persons, and shall not hesitate to say 
how far Sir Alexander Burnes was to be blamed in this 
matter, which sadly terminated in the loss of his life on 
the fatal morning of the 2d of November. 

Abdullah Khan Ackzai could not bear the treatment 
we gave to the chiefs when they visited Sir Alexander 
Burnes. They were kept waiting for hours near the 
door-keeper, and then referred to me, as he did not like 
to see them, for fear of being supposed desirous of in- 
terfering with the business of the Envoy, as he notes 
himself in these words :—“ I am hardly to be blamed, 
for | have no responsibility, and why should 1 work ?” 
In the meantime our old friend Phokar Shikarpuri, a 
broker in Kabul, had some claim for debt against Ab- 
dullah Khan ; and to show his own influence, he asked 
Sir Alexander Burnes to give him two of his attending 
servants (peons) to go with the message to the chief 
that he must pay immediately his debt. The Achakzai 
chief justly replied that his allowances and followers 
are diminished, and that he cannot pay his creditor in 
one sum. Again the peons went with the broker with 
fresh orders that he must sell his horses to pay his debt, 
and not think to show himself a great man. They | 
spoke to him with some sharp words and in an insolent | 


tone; and of course no Affghan chief would beay insults 
even though his head was placed in danger. Neither 
did Abdullah Khan forget the disgraceful Conduct of 
the bearers and the tone of their message ; nor did gj, 
Alexander Burnes drop from his memory that the Ac. 
hakzai chief never waited upon him, nor acted gs 
ordered; and hence it came that their misunderstand. 
ing grew daily stronger. 

After a few days one of the favourite concubines of 
Abdullah Khan left his house, and took shelter in th 
house of a “ Sahab Log”* residing between his honcs 
and the Chandaul. He could not get her back through 
polite applications to thai officer, and he therefore sey: 
his nephew to complain to Sir Alexander Burnes, [ip 
did not wish to write, but ordered one of his Peons tg 
go with the complainant, and restore the lady to him ig 
she is there. On his approaching the house, she was 


| and accused the Ackzai of a false complaint, notwith. 


standing they saw her running into the back room 


of giving soft words to the sufferer, said angrily that he 
was making false accusations against “ Sahab Log,” and 
then turned him out of the presence. 

Another case was similarly brought to the notice of 
our authorities. A gentleman who had taken up his 
quarters at the house of the Navab Jabbar Khan won the 


Mohammed ; and she, crossing the wall by the roof, 
came to him. The Nazir waited upon me, and I re. 
ported the circumstance to Sir Alexander Burnes while 


' the defendant was breakfasting with him. He of course 


denied having ever seen the lady; on which the Nazir 
was dismissed, and I myself was always disliked from 
that day by that gentleman for reporting thet faet. 
The Nazir then complained to the minister of the King, 
and he sent us a note demanding the restoration of the 
fair one. The constable saw her in the house, and gave 
his testimony to this as a witness; but Sir Alexander 
Burnes took the part of his countryman, and gave no 
justice. One night the very same gentieman was con- 
ing from the Bala Hisar, and abused the constable for 
challenging him; and next day stated to Sir Alexander 
Burnes that he was very ill used, om which Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes got the man dismissed by the King. The 
lady was openly sbeltered at the house of the same 
gentleman after some time, and came to India under the 
protection of his relatives. Nazir Ali Mohammed and 
the constable (Hazar Khan Kotval) never forgot these 
acts of injustice of Sir Alexander Burnes, and thus they 
were stimulated to join with Abdulla Khan Achakzai, 
and to strike the first blow in revenging themselves on 
that officer. 

A rich merchant of Nanachi, near the city, had two 
years previously fallen in love with a lady at Hirat, ane 
after great pains and exorbitant expense he married her, 
and placed her under the protection of his relations while 
he went on to Bokhara to transact his commercial busi- 
ness. Inthe absence of the husband a European sub- 
ordinate to the staff officer contrived her escape to iis 
residence in the cantonment. The wretched man ou 
hearing this catastrophe left all his merchandise unsold, 
and hastened back to Kabul; and there were no bounds 
to his tears and melancholy. He complained to all the 
authorities, and offered a very large sum to the King 
have his fair wife restored to him; but she was not givea 
up. He at last sat at the door of Sir William Mae- 
naghten, and declared that he had resolved to put a2 
end to his own life by starvation. When that authority 
appeared partly determined to order the lady to be 


| given to her lawful husband, she was secretly remov 


to a house in the city. Hereupon the Envoy appointed 
two of his orderly men to enter the house, and to give 
her into the charge of the plaintiff; but now the very 
officer who had offended Nazir Ali Mohammed 

Hazar Khan Kotval came to Sir Alexander and begged 


him to pacify the Envoy, which he agreed to do. 


this a sum of four hundred or five hundred rupees bear 
offered to the husband if he will give up his claim to 


ee 


* All the English were addressed after this name. 
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qife; and Sir Alexander Burnes employed Nayab | his duty to restore the ladies to their relations, and not 
sharif and Hayat Qaflahbashi to persuade the poor | to sacrifice his public name and duty thfough any pri- 
husband of the lady to accept these terms, stating that | vate regard to his friends, —who, in return, never con- 
he will incur the displeasure of that authority. | tradicted the accusations which were attached to him 
rman had no remedy but to fly to Turkishtan, | personally instead of to them. All of those friends 
without taking the above mentioned sum. When her | knew well that Major Leach, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
paramour Was killed during the retreat of our forces | his brother, and those who were subordinate to him, 
from Kabul, she was also murdered by the Ghazis, with | had Kashmerian females in their service, ever since he 
the remnant of our soldiers who had succeeded in mak- | proceeded on a mission to Kabul ; and no just man will 
ing their way forcibly as far as Gandumakh. deny this, and allow that they were persons to intrigue 
Two other gentlemen lived opposite to the house of | with the ladies in Kabul. Sir Alexander Burnes, in- 
the Navab Mohammed Zaman Khan, and Quddos Khan, | deed, bitterly suffered, or I may say lost his life, for the 
and wrought a change upon the affections of their | faults of others, as far as he appears concerned at all in 
respective favourites. When all endeavours failed to such intrigues. 
get them back, the good Navab wrote a civil note tothe | Exasperated and disgraced as the chiefs felt by the 
ssessor of his fair one, saying that he himself had no | whole line of couduct, they resolved first to attack the 
need for her, and “a he (the hem veee had goon house of Sir Alexander Burnes. 
her for ever. That gentleman having now been | ; “1. eal ee ‘ r 
ined by his own wife has at length left her, I think, in | _ * ager ve go py catastrophe of rere 
an unprovided and destitute condition. But the other; °? ° ten relatec »W ] once more be perused with 
one, belonging to Quddos Khan, is well and respectably thrilling interest in the simple narrative of Mohan 
ireated by her paramour, who has made a will to say | Lal, an anxious spectator and a sufferer in these 
that she was to claim he er ot in case of his death, | complicated disasters. We may add, that he 
= sage conde "Shas, beslbee i dullah Khan | speaks in-high and warm terms of Sir William 
Achakzai, was returning from Qandhar to marry a lady | Macnagliten, whose memory has not been too 
with whom he was engaged a long time before in Kabul. | delicately treated by other contemporary writers. 
ap ry a: oe oe a from eee The adventures and perils of Mohan Lal himself 
that she had left the roof of her parents, and taken | after the retreat, and while he remained a prisoner 
* 2 ‘“ ” rae 3 2 ? 
shelter in the house of a “Sahab Log.” He was incensed are briefly and modestly related, and are not 


beyond all description, but could not show his face in : : : . 
’ ot without interest. The portraits of all the leading 


Kabul; wherefore he turned back from the road, and 
afterwards joined his brother in the insurrection, inorder | characters that figure in the narrative, whether 


to gain his revenge upon us; and the woman is now,! | native or British, give additional interest to the 
think, left unprovided at Lodianah. relation of their exploits. In looking on the 


These instances of gallantry in the gentlemen, with 
numerous cases of the same nature, were disgraceful and | handsome and haughty countenance of the Dost, 


abhorrent to the habits and to the pride of the people | and the yet more beautiful features of his more 
whom we ruled; and it was the partiality of Sir, gallant and famous son Akhbar Khan, one ques- 
Alexander Burnes to his friends in these circumstances | tions if these are the crafty and cruel though 


which made him obnoxious to dislike, and wounded the : : — 
feelings of the chiefs, who formerly looked upon him as | brave and clever men that they are described to 


their old friend and guardian. It was not he who com- | be, and-which too many of their acts proclaim 
mitted himself in any sort of intrigue ; but yet it was | them. 











LITERARY REGISTER. 


NEW NOVELS. rife in England. It opens with a charming picture of 

1. Father Darcy. By the author of “Mount Sorel,” |“ Merry England” in the days of England’s “Good 
and the “ Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 2volumes. Chap- Queen Bess,” and a magnificent court ball, at which are 
seen all the great, the illustrious, and the lovely of the 
age; and closes with the Gunpowder Plot, and the 
miseries, to the guilty and misguided agents, which 
grew out of that detestable affair. Much of the power 
and all the moral usefulness of the story is found in the 
' hice and accurate discrimination of the leading indi- 
Ix the above Tales, (which certainly by unpremeditated | viduals among the Catholics; and the distinction drawn 
though somewhat singular coincidence appear in the | between those who, though conscientiously adhering to 
‘ame month,) Protestant and Catholic may each, accord- | the religion of their fathers, were nevertheless men of 
ing to his taste or prejudices, find “bane and antidote.” | pure and firm moral principles, true Englishmen and loyal 
In Father Darcy, a romance of great power, we have a | subjects, and those who were the bigoted and fanatical 

} 





man and Hall’s Monthly Series. 


Il. Hugh Talbot; or, The Irish Confiseations of the 
Serenteenth Century. By William J. O’Neill Daunt, 
Esq., author of “Saints and Sinners,” &c. &c. Dublin: 
James Duffy. 





very striking delineation of the bad, nay of the diabolical | slaves and tools of the Jesuits and seminary priests. At 
tendency of certain tenets, principles, and practices, said | first sight we were tempted to deprecate the spirit of this 
to be held and defended by Jesuits, or ultra~-Romanists; , very clever book ; but, while Puseyism, or the worst 
and, in Hugh Talbot, what may be termed the reverse | principles of Romanism, those which would fetter the 
of the picture, from the pencil of a gentleman who human mind, and subdue it, passive and resistless, to 
eecupies a conspicuous place in the Repeal party. If | the power of the priesthood, finds a ready and dangerous 
Pather Darcy be not strictly an historical romance, | vehicle in all sorts of light literature, we cannot regret 
ample and admirable use is in its pages made of the | that another able and fascinating pen is engaged upon 
best materials of history. The period illustrated is the | the other side of an urgent question of our own day. 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and the accession | The outline may be, if not distorted, somewhat exagge- 
of James 1., when all manner of priestly intrigues were | rated; the shades may be deepened to excess; but who 
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cau deny that such eharacters as Father Darcy have 
carried on their dark intrigues and disseminated their 
dangerous and wicked doctrines in England, to the 
disturbance of the commonwealth, and the worse destruc- 
tion of the souls, bodies, and estates of their dupes and 
victims; or that a faith which inculcates the doctrines 
and defends or palliates the practices described in these 
pages, was not most dangerous and detestable,—“ is 
not,” our author will affirm; for it is more than in- 
sinuated that many priests and entire orders of them 
continue to hold the detestable tenets here exposed in 
their original integrity. They are principles which 
utterly and alike deprave and debase the mind of him 
who teaches, and of him who learns. Here are the 
victims of priestly craft of all characters ; the good, the 
gifted, the amiable, the beautiful, all alike corrupted by 
pernicious doctrines and soul-enslaving superstitions ; 
and rendered, if not equally guilty, equally miserable. 
The great defect of the author is not taking sufficiently 
into account that human nature, even through some of 
its weaknesses, is often too strong for the priest; and 
that the causes assigned are sometimes unequal to the 
effects produced. The Arch-Jesuit no doubt calls to his 
aid all the passions and human interests of the victims 
of his arts. Love, revenge, hate, and ambition, are his 
instruments, as well as the bigotry and fanaticism whicl 
he carefully fostered in his disciples ; but, with all this, 
his power is in excess, and the Father can only be 
regarded as a dramatic personation of his order, and 
not as a natural or probable character; nor any more 
than Catesby or Guido Fawkes as the real man of 
history—the noted and able intriguer Garnet. 

This romance will, in all probability, apart from its 
literary merits, become very popular; such is the hot, 
Protestant feeling of the day. F’rom what we consider 
better reasons than its party-Protestantism, we should 
have chosen it—one among hundreds of the fictions 
issuing from the press—for special introduction to our 
readers, had it not been published on the cheap plan, 
and thus brought within the general reach. 
we shall give but a few brief specimens of the spirit and 
style of this very remarkable and clever fiction. 

A COURT FETE. 

There was a royal féte going on in the splendid halls 
of the Palace of Old Westminster. 

The lofty and magnificent apartment was hung with 
tapestry of the richest and most varied hues, and the 
roofing, cornices, and groovings, glittered with burnished 
gold, reflecting the light of innumerable sconces filled 
with prodigiously thick wax candles, that blazed around. 
On the tapestry was represented the story of the Ten 
Virgins, from the Evangelist, in living forms and glow- 
ing dyes proper to that age when the art of design had 
attained to so much perfection, and that of producing 
the most splendid colours was so well understood. 

The blessed virgins, with their flaming lamps, almost 
seemed to live again, and illuminate the scene; while 
the miserable rejected sisterhood, with their exhausted 
oil, gave depth and relief to the picture. 

The vast room was crowded with gay and splendid 
groups, such as long had adorned the court of that 
brave old queen. 

She sat at the head of the apartment, upon a costly 
carved chair, covered with cloth of gold, elevated upon 
a dais, and under a splendid canopy ; looking like an 
aged lion whose spirit and courage yet remained unex- 
tinguished, in spite of the wrinkies of age, and the in- 
roads of time and care. 

And yet, those who had loved—and many there were 
who had truly and deeply loved — that great though 


As it is, | 
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face which it was painful to consider too atientiys),. 
for the high-spirited, courageous, yet fresh and chests; 
countenance, had been exchanged for one where anxiety 
was mingled with what might almost be called fieree. 
ness. The red eye glared, the mouth was ster, 
resolved, the whole air told the tale of that long con. 
tention with insidious and secret foes and unspay 
open enemies, which had imbittered the last twent 
years of her life; a contest which had, without jnter. 
mission, been sustained ever since that fatal bull of 
Pius V. had converted religious dissidents into polities) 
traitors, and had rendered a temper naturally just 
tolerant, and indulgent, suspicious and severe, 4 

The blood, too, of so many she had personally know, 
— and of some whom she had personally loved — whic, 
had been shed upon the scaffold, laid heavy at her heap; 
She had suffered deeply, as her waverings and irreso. 
lutions prove, before she could bring herself to sign the 
senteuces. And she had, perhaps, taken refuge in the 
endeavour to render herself insensible to the dreadfy 
subject, and thus to preserve the equilibrium of her 
| too excitable mind; but such a resource against the 
stings of regret, it may be of remorse, infallibly tends ig 
harden the character. 

Yet there as she sat, gorgeously attired, glittering 
with jewels, and every inch a queen; filled as that 
chamber was with men of all descriptions, of differing 
religions, of various political opinions and of contlicting 
interests; few among them all, we might almost say 
scarce one, but revered, in heart, that aged monarch ; 
few, we might almost say not oue, but would have 
drawn his sword to defend her. 

No longer mingling in the galliard, and dancing, high 
and disposedly, herself; there she sat, still surrounded 
| by her troops of gallant favourites—the wise, the beau- 
| tiful, the able, and the good: for among such were her 

favourites chosen. Last but not least, there stood that 

one, who could not be called graceful — could scarcely 
| even be called beautiful, but whose brave and gallant 
spirit had won her heart: her mother’s heart it was, 
which had yearned to the proud petulant boy, because 
his temper was full as fiery and lofty as had ever been 
| her own. 

Her Essex was there ; and the aged Burleigh was 
there ; and his nearly equally able son, afterwards Ear! 
of Salisbury; and Hatton, the accomplished gentleman 
|and the man of temperate judgment and sound good 
sense; and Hunsdon, and Raleigh, and Blunt, and num- 
| bers whose names it is useless to recapitulate. 





———————— 


‘*¢ Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their star-clad fronts they rear, . 
Mid the rest a form divine; 
Her eye proctaims her of the royal line.” 


Of such was the group composed, whicl more imme- 
diately surrounded the queen. 

The hall, lower down, was filled with beautiful and 
distinguished-locking figures, all splendidly attired ; 
some were dancing, some walking round the room, some 
sitting on the gold and crimson benches that surrounded 
the apartment: a gay crowd, actuated by the same 
passions, and employed in much the same conversations, 
gay or sad, which occupy youth and beauty at such 
times in all ages. 

Will you walk round the hall with me, and cast your 
/eyes upon these groups? I will single out a few im 
whom I am deeply interested, and point them out to 
your observation. 





We are here shown, in distinct groups, the princips| 


| personages that figure in the subsequent story, most of 


whom are characters found in history, the unfortunate 
Catholic gentlemen who afterwards perished the martyrs 
of their crimes, or of the blacker crimes of their spiritual 
directors. The ladies connected with these unhappy 
men also figure here. We shall detach one group; 
Grace Vaux, her devoted lover, Robert Catesby, aul 





faulty woman, might discern an expression upon her 
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are two people sitting upon that low seat — 
man and a young lady. The gentleman is 
in a rich suit of black satin, laid thick with 
lace ; his doublet is of cloth of gold; the black 
which hangs over one shoulder is lined with plush, 
snd ornamented with silk and gold tassels and laces ; 
the dress is costly, and is that of a man of easy fortune; 
it has cost him one hundred and thirty pounds, such as 
were in Queen Elizabeth’s days : — but we will 
ave done with his dress; look at him again. He is, 
, scarcely what you would call young — he may 
be eight-and-twenty or thirty years of age; he is some- 
what above the middle stature, with thick dark brown 
hair closely cut, waving rather than curling round his 
His features are rather of the ordinary stamp, 
neither Very handsome nor the contrary ; but there is 
emething in the expression of both face and figure 
which no one can pass by without noticing. 

There is an energy of thought, a vehemence, a pas- 
sion, a resolution and force of character, displayed in 
the whole outward man, which cannot be mistaken or 
overlooked. The dark eye melts and flashes—is ardent, 
s impassioned, is stern, is almost cruel by turns; and 
vet there is a depth of sensibility when it expresses the 
iter feelings, which steals into the very heart of those 
he loves, and excites in return an affection that is 
almost incredible, such is its intensity. He is born to 
exercise the most extraordinary and romantic influence 


: 


\ 


tt 


over the circle in which he moves, for he is devotedly, 
he is immeasurably beloved by his intimates and friends. — 
To the world in general, he has been, till of late, little 


known, and that chiefly as the wildest among the most 
poisterous of his age ; as the most reckless of revellers, 
the most enterprising of brawlers, the most exaggerated 


ia every extravagance, the most unrestrained in every | 
licence: at the tavern, at the tennis, at the theatre, at | 


the gaming-table, at the banquet, at the masque, who 
so wild, so excited, so intoxicated as he ? 

The lady who sits by him, is attired in fair white 
satin, with a fall, as it was called, of the richest Flan- 
ders lace; and her fine natural hair drawn up, and 


dressed according to the fashion of the day, yet with a | 
certain pure and beautiful simplicity, which, indeed, | 


characterizes her whole appearance. 


Her features are of the most exquisite delicacy of | 
outline; it is a face such as Raphael would have chosen | 
asamodel for the Virgin Mother; but there is, if pos- | 


ible, something still less of the woman, and still more 
of the angel, than even his divine imagination has 
painted. The transparent whiteness of her fair skin, is 
xarcely tinted by the slightest blush of colour; but is 
relieved from insipidity by a certain holy darkness that 


surrounds her eyes; her expression is calm, rather than 
J&P, ’ 


serene. Indeed a shade of melancholy, and lines which 
bespeak firmness and determination of character, may 
be detected under the tranquil stillness of her deport- 
ment. 

The young man is imploring some favour with a force 
and earnestness which seem scarcely compatible with 
the careless animation of the surrounding scene. She 
listens, though she will not consent, while her serene 
and holy eyes meet his calmly. 

“You will not dance a corant with me. You will 
hot pace a cinque pace — yet this once—this once more 
—though it be the last time we are ever to tread a 
measure. This once, Grace — unutterably beauteous 
Grace—this once... . .” 

Such were his pleadings. 

“No—why I am here I know not; why,” looking 
down upon her sparkling carcanet of jewels, “ why I am 
here at all, 1 know not. My heart is far from such 
scenes. What have I to do in this revelry !” 

“And why not? Why should you not adorn that 
od lion-hearted woman’s court — the fairest among the 
Woudrously fair now surrounding her like as it were a 
sunny blaze and glory of beauty. Why not you, fairest 
“race! It is true your eyes are like those of the Virgin 
Mother herself—your face as that of one of the heavenly 
host. We are not worthy even to offer worship to thee, 
“Unt and beauteous virgin. Yet why shouldst thou be 
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thus adorned, and these and all innumerable graces 
lavished on thee . . . . and all—but for man’s despair?” 
he added, vehemently, passionately, bitterly. 

“Talk not to me in this way, Robert,” said she, 
casting down those beauteous eyes; and assuming, 
quite unconsciously, the expression of that heavenly 
purity and modesty which the immortal painter has 
given to that holy mother of whom we spoke, that 
tender type of womanhood. “ Oh, where have you 
learned this sad profanity in your speech !— Do you 
think to please me, sinful and feeble woman as I am, 
by comparisons such as these! Comparisons with that 
glorious Queen of Heaven, whose honour, alas! in these 
days of atheism and blasphemy, is forgotten and ob- 
secured. It ought not to be so with you..... But hope 
not to please me by such impieties — impieties repulsive 

| to my heart !” 

And she turned away from him. 

“Impieties ! blasphemy! Nay,” said he, his counte- 

| hance suddenly changing, and a darkness overspreading 

_ his wonderfully expressive eye—* who knows?” ... 

| Hewas for a moment plunged into deep thought, then 

| he said, “ Angel worshipper with a holy and persecuted 
church, thy reproof is just!” .... 

“* Yet most unjust,” he added, significantly. 

Then he rose from his seat in a reckless kind of manner; 
as if just or not, he was one to defy reproach; and, 

' leaving her side, advanced to where another most lovely 
and blooming creature sat. : : ; 

The fair and holy Grace, unlike so many saints that 
have been seen in this court and in this world, is content, 

it would appear, under the desertion her severity has 
| occasioned, She sat lost, as 1 said, behind the blaze of 
light above her, watching the dancers with a calm and 
serious eye from which every appearance of severity had 
vanished, though its expression was darkened, as it were, 
by hidden sorrow. 

Sometimes gravely and thoughtfully she gazes upon 
the grand and noble queen, and a slight shudder runs 
through the tender frame of that beautiful creature. 
Sometimes her eye wanders amid the gay and thought- 
less groups of dancers, and a mingled expression of pity 
und of wonder crosses her beauteous brow. Sometimes 
a sad and wintry smile steals over those sweet and 
serious lips,as the merry jest and echoing laugh ring 
upon her ear. 

So she sat lost in her own reflections, and apparently 
forgotten by all around. No one approached her, no 
one spoke to her; she seemed deserted by al! that giddy 
world. At last a gentleman of the middle age and of a 
remarkably pleasing aspect entered: he was dressed in a 
_most elegant and expensive manner, his white satin vest 

and cloak embroidered with gold and pearls, and his 
soft curling fair hair was arranged with almost feminine 
nicety : his dress was delicately perfumed, as were his 
fine embroidered white gloves, with some of those rare 
_and exquisite perfumes then so much esteemed : he came 
from behind a group of gentlemen who stood around the 
| distant door, being among those admitted rather as spec- 
tators, than as guests. . 

These gentlemen were crowded together in one dense 
mass under the orchestra where the music was placed, 
and were all handsomely dressed, as well as the one who 
approached Grace Vaux. 
| The maiden queen, even in a favourite like Essex, 
could scarcely forgive any neglect of the outward 
habiliments; he was an exception—a tolerated sloven— 
but in any one else who presented himself, whether as 
dancer in the galliard or merely as spectator at the 
| door, such remissness was considered inexcusable. The 
cavalier, however, that now came up, was certainly no 
| offender in this respect. He had, indeed, quite an air 
of studied elegance, and his delicate complexion and 
| peculiarly sweet blue eye rendered his appearance ex- 
tremely agreeable; he was a little too much embonpoint 
perhaps to be perfectly handsome, and his countenance 
might have seemed to some too soft and languid ; it 
carried a certain appearance of indolence, and of a 
negligent and indifferent temper. 
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almost cautious, in his manner of speaking, Which to a 
nice critic would not have been engaging: but they 
were not very nice critics in that day. 

He a the place where the fair votary sat 
ret and, with a certain air of assured welcome, 
placed himself by her side. 

She did not start, or betray the slightest degree of 
surprise or emotion as he did so ; but raising her eyes, 
fixed them upon him without speaking, only acknow- 
ledging his presence by a slight, almost imperceptible 
move of the head. She then resumed her former attitude, 
again casting her eyes upon the ground. He rested his 
head upon his white-gloved hand, gazed upon her in 
silence for a second or two, which gaze she received 
without seeming to notice it. 

At last, in a very soft insinuating tone of voice, he 
said, “ And who must not rejoice to see the fairest Grace 
Vaux in this scene of pleasure ?” 

“1 am here,” said she without turning her head 
or raising her eyes from the floor, “as one in a strange 
place.” 

“What place upon this dark and troubled earth 
but must seem strange to the denizen of heaven!” said 
he, in a low voice; “and yet, as the angels at times 
descend and visit this sphere upon their holy purposes, 
so the virgin saint of Harroden Magna has done well to 
be here.” 

She only answered with an almost imperceptible sigh; 
and he, his head still resting upon his hand, continued 
to gaze upon her. 

After a second silence of considerable length, he 
began again in the same calm, low, unaccented tone :— 

“Yet this must needs be a strange spectacle for 
one whose eyes have been purged by a drop of that pre- 
cious herb which destroys the vain enchantment of the 
outward seeming, and shows us things as in truth they 
are.” 

She cast those clear bright orbs full upon him, turning 
slowly like the wheel of a planet. Their dark splendour 
almost dazzled him. 

“Itis ... .” was all she answered. 

“The Hall of Eblis. . . .” 

It dropped from his lips so softly, that she could but 
just hear the words. 

“ You have read the legend ?” he went on in his ordi- 
nary and low tone of voice ; “if not, it were a legend 
worth the perusal, for it is grand and it is terrible. 
There sits he—the damned monarch of that mighty 
crew—gorgeous in gold and crimson, pear! and priceless 
| the floor of Hell is paved with gold and 
gems, fair creature..... J And there those cursed and 
most miserable spirits are crowding and clustering, all 
decked and dizzened out. .... Smiles are on their lips 
—the glitter of sin is in theireye .... and in their 
hearts ... . hell fire!” 


Her countenance, so pale before, grew paler at the | 


terrific description ;—but not a feature moved. 

“ Have you read the legend ? 
had studied the legend ?”—bending forward with a sort 
of quiet, conversational expression of countenance, as if 
asking the most indifferent question. 

6“ Yes.” 

“T have often thought,’ continued he, after a third 
pause, resuming the conversation in a careless tone, 
but with a voice low as ever, “ What a strange thing 
a crowd of dancers is ! Close your ears with your hands 
—silence the music which incites them—look upon those 
flesh and blood creatures—and they instantly appear as 
dreamy phantoms.— Has the fairest Grace ever tried 
that experience ?” 

“ 1 have in a fantastical mood sometimes,” she said. 

“Strange metamorphosis ! But there is,” again low- 
ering his voice, “ a more extraordinary effect sometimes 


produced upon my mind: there are circumstances under | 


which those who close their ears become to me a8 mere 
phantoms.” 
No reply. 


“ Singular, but true. The ear, fairest Grace, is as the | 


porch of life;—well has the matchless poet represented 
the venom which destroyed the royal Dane, as distilled 


Did you say that you | 


through the porches of the ear —admirable fable | 
Deep and deadly hath that venom been which ¢ " 
that little gate hath found its entrance, carrying death 
not only to the frail and perishing body, but Perdition 
to the everlasting soul.” 

She sighed. 

“ Have you ever marked,” he again began, “a num. 
ber of light, many-coloured autumn leaves dancing ag if 
in wild delight before the pleasant morning wind! 
sweeps them by, and where are they? Gone! perished: 
and the place that hath seen them shall know them no 
more. Who asks after the idle and unvalued leaves: 
have they perished? are they gone? are they anpj. 
| hilated ? or have they been gathered to the fire? 
| are these things to me, for the seed is not in them. 
| They shall — yea, like a baseless vision, they shall dis. 
| solve, and leave not a wreck behind.” 

She sighed again, and her melancholy eye slowly 
turned from that brilliant scene :— yes, passive as she 
| seemed, there were many there, the loved and the 
| honoured, whom fain would she have snatched from the 
| fearful doom. She looked at her companion again, With, 
a sort of imploring expression, as much as to gay, 
“Must all these perish? Nay, not all, — surely there 
are those who will save some ?” 

He fixed his eye steadily upon hers for a short time; 
then withdrew it; and with a gentle smile he said~— 
“One wandering in the wilderness marks and selects 
the balm-distilling plants and precious herbs. He culls 
them with a careful hand, and places them in his 
bosom: when the wind of destruction passeth over, 
they are not found.” 


Need we say that this is the Jesuit whom Essex him- 
self presented to Queen Elizabeth. 


Robert and Grace Vaux exchanged glances of asto- 
nishment. Even the spirited young man felt as if there 
was something almost magnificent in the daring de- 
ceptions of Mr. Darcy. As he sat watching the insi- 
nuating air of politeness and calm dignity which that 
gentleman assumed, upon this his first interview with 
the mighty queen: as he marked the respectful de- 
ference of his manner, the reverential humility of his 
whole demeanour, and thought of .... 

“What mean you, I say, to push yourselves in so 
horrible danger of body and soul, for a wicked woman! 
dismissed by the Vicar of Christ, her, and your, lawful 
judge — forsaken of God, who justifieth the sentence of 
his vicar—forsaken of all Catholic princes, whom she hath 
injured intolerably — forsaken of divers lords, knights, 
and gentlemen of England . . . . what will ye answer 
to the Pope’s lieutenant, when he shall charge you with 
‘the crime of doing suit and service to an heretical 
praetensed queen against Christ’s vicar ?” 

Words — which that very day, in secret conference, 
Robert had heard fall from the lips of Mr. Darcy. 

There was that unhappily in the nature of Robert, 
which responded to every thing which was bold, daring, 
and desperate ; duplicity in a moderate degree he would 
have despised; but the immensity of the deceit hid 
from his conscience its meanness. 

He looked on, wondering and admiring. 

“ His genius is really astonishing,” at last he ex- 
claimed turning his eyes from the group at the top of 
the hall, and again addressing his companion. 

“ Say rather his faith,” replied she, with reverence. 

Robert looked in a strange way: his countenance 
was far from being acquiescent in this last sentiment. 








A JESUIT’S DEFINITION OF A LIE. 


“Nay, nay, young man, I ery your patience ; but it 
sorrows me to see one, so dear to my soul, thus J 
| dealing with these dangerous novelties.” wey 

“J have no wish to be a dealer in novelties, & 
Digby, with humility. “My desire throughout the 
1 am now about to begin, is that I be governed by the 
| decisions of that holy church, which has so lately re- 
ceived me into her bosom. In her I seem to find re- 
stored that mother’s guidance which my you 





wanted. But 1 have been troubled this evening: - -- - 
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demands made upon my fidelity have been great. 
conformity to the directions I had received—in con- 


In to the obedience I had vowed—for the first time 


oe fe born, I have told a deliberate lie,” and the | 


our again flushed over his face. “I would be 

to be assured how to reconcile her voice, with that 

joud clamouring voice within me, which declares I did 
mean, cowardly, and criminal thing.” 

«A lie!” said the Jesuit, looking exceedingly shocked, 
éslie! Who instructed you, young man, to lie? Not 
your holy church, rest assured. Impious blasphemy — 
te church demandalie!” , ; 

#] was enjoined to keep my knowledge of yourself 
wd Mr. Tesmond a secret at any cost, and at any 
ygzard. I took the holy sacrament upon the promise 
to deny my knowledge of you whenever I had reason to 
believe that such was your desire. I took that oath as 
many of those I loved did with me. I little thought 
how soon I should be called upon to redeem my promise 

uttering a dastardly /ie.” 

“Redeem your promise by uttering a dastardly lie !” 
repeated the priest with considerable indignation in his 
manner ; “are you aware of the import of what you are 
ssying, young gentleman! ‘The necessity of a lie was 
imposed upon you! Recollect yourself. What can you 

79? 


“J was asked in direct terms whether I had ever seen 
before ; there was no possibility of evasion.” 
“Well?” 
® And I lied.” 
*Then you committed a deadly sin, sir ; and with, as 
it would appear, so criminal an indifference to the sin 
were committing, that it shocks and confounds me.” 
“Heaven is my witness, not with indifference !” cried 
Everard, earnestly. 
“And what name does it deserve, but that of the 
most criminal indifference to evil, to commit a crime 
of this nature, When means so obvious and so easy exist 


by which it may be avoided. Learn, at least, better to | 


comprehend the principles of that church into whose 


sanctuary you have been admitted. She is the ten- | 


derest of nursing mothers to her spiritual children, and 
provides with every imposed duty the means to facilitate 
its execution. Upon the secrecy of our friends, not 
ly our lives, but the very existence of the sacred cause 
committed to us, depends. Such secrecy under the 
most sacred obligations has been exacted. Provision 
has also been made for the security of the conscience in 
preserving it.— But these are the fruits of reasoning and 


self-teachings.— You presume, sir, to forsake the sure | 


guides appointed for your direction in these things, and 


think proper to judge for yourself. Had you not done | 


80, you might, perhaps, have recollected that the remedy 
held out for such cases, is mental reservation.” 

“I made a mental reservation,” said Everard. 

“Then what do you intend by saying you lied! 
| are strange contradictory assertions,” said the 

esuit. 

“I felt the colour of shame fly over my face.—It 
seemed to me....and then there was another....and” 
he hesitated ; “ there was one standing by....a second 
conscience ....a.... Which told me I had done basely.” 

“Did she —Did this second conscience know of the 
reservation ?” 

“No,” said Everard ; “but had she, I felt that she 
would have disdained the subterfuge.” 

The gentleman he was addressing paused at this 
speech, gazed at him ; measured him slowly, as it were, 

head to foot ; sighed with a certain emphasis, if 
one may say so; and then turning, walked once or twice 
tp and down the little terrace on which they had been 
standing. He was, in fact, gaining a few moments for 
consideration. 

This was a case of difficulty. Here was one- whose 
adherence to the party he esteemed of the greatest con- 
‘equence, who appeared on the very verge, as it should 
em, of escaping from his influence. 


A JESUIT’S DISCIPLE. 
Few things can be imagined more gloomy and op- 
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pressive than was the appearance of Ashby St. Legers 
in February of the year 1603-4. 

The evening was dark and stormy; the wind rushed 
in loud blasts through the ancient trees which hung in 
heavy masses over the garden ; the rain fell in torrents 
and pattered heavily against the small diamond-paned 
and heavy stone-mullioned windows ; and the sun might 
be seen setting behind the church, just showing one line 
of golden light, under the blackest and most threatening 
pile of clouds that ever obscured an evening of this 
description. 

It was almost twilight in the low gloomy chamber 
into which I am going to introduce you. The room wes 
hung with very dark arras, against which, as if to add 
to its melancholy, were suspended several pictures in 
the very darkest Spanish manner, and in ebony frames : 
representing the tortures and martyrdoms of the various 
saints of the Roman calendar. There was a black cloth 
laid over the floor, in place of the carpets which were 
by this time becoming pretty nearly universal; and 
curtains of a purple, almost approaching to black, gave 
a sombre richness to the apartment. A fire of immense 
_ logs of wood was smouldering upon the hearth. 

There were in the room a stern looking lady and two 
young children. 

The lady was clothed in deep mourning, and her 
silver hair— silvered it would seem rather before its 
time—was gathered under a dark hood; her dress was 
severe in its extreme simplicity, yet the materials were 
extremely rich and handsome. 

Her face had once been beautiful,in a grand and 
haughty style of beauty; her nose was prominent and 
well outlined, her brow broad and expansive, her eyes 
large and serious, her mouth rigid and firm, her chin, 
searcely so well pronounced as the rest of her features, 
straight, but well formed ; the expression of her counte- 
nance at once terrible and interesting. The traces of 
deep ineffaceable suffering and of anxious care, were 
there ; which might have rendered it almost sublimely 
interesting, but for the stern endurance rather than 
patience, the deep resentment, bitter and ineffaceable as 
had been the suffering, and the proud, haughty, unpity- 
ing expression to be read there. 

Tall and rigid in her figure; her hands thin and 
delicate, veined and sinewed in large knots and tendons, 
were clothed with a sort of black velvet mitten, which 
displayed one large mourning ring upon the right hand, 
and a small one encircling the wedding finger on the 
left. 

She was sitting in a large chair covered with black 
leather by the side of the window, reading, in a book 
bound, as such books then were, in black, richly orna- 
mented with gold. 
| From time to time, the book, and the hand which 
| held it, would sink into her lap; while her large melan- 
| choly eyes were fixed upon the dark heavy plumes of 
| some immense and gloomy fir-trees, swaying and heaving 
| in the wintry wind. 
| The two little children that were in the room with 
| her were two little boys, her grandchildren. Their 
mother was dead ; their father, the son of this lady — 
was Robert Catesby. 

The little creatures looked pale, and their features 
were sharp and sickly ; their large eyes were encircled 
with that dark black ring which is a symptom of early 
suffering and decay; they were not clothed in black as 
was the lady, but in little coats of dark maroon colour, 
ornamented with silken fringes; and their small open 
collars were of rich needle-work. 

Their appearance was that of children carefully at- 
tended to: but their looks were dull and almost terrified. 
They sat crouching together in a corner of the room, 
near the fire-place, playing at some little quiet game 
they had found for themselves ; whispering to each other 
when they spoke; and every now and then casting a 
sort of fearful glance at the lady, and round the room, 
which was now being wrapped in the fast closing 
shadows of that dark and dismal evening. 

The lady never turned her head to look at the 
children, nor did she call for lights; she sat, as was her 






















custom, lost in her own melancholy and bitter reflections, 
watching the gathering shadows of the night that was 
stealing on. 

She was a Throckmorton by birth: two near relations 
had been hers—loved and venerated with all that force 
of affection which belongs to ardent temperaments — 
the feelings strengthened by solitude, and excited by 
the deep mysteries of religion. 

Where were these loved ones now ? 

They did not even slumber in a hallowed grave. 
Their severed heads, and mangled limbs, were yet 
blackening in the winter’s rain and wind, upon the 
battlements of the bridge of London. . ... . 

Her husband, too! Sir William Catesby !— what an 
existence had been his! — what years of imprisonment 
in dark unwholesome prisons, exhausted by disease, 
wretchedness, and misery! What years had been hers ! 
—devoted as she was to that faith to which she clung 
with a vehemence and tenacity only increased by what 
she had suffered in its cause. She had lived oppressed 
and impoverished, under the power of those whom she 
had been taught to look upon, and did look upon, as 
themselves only worthy of the torturing fire and stake 
upon earth, and of the everlasting fires hereafter. Every 
day brought its fresh source of sorrow and irritation, to 
a mind neither chastened nor softened by sorrow. 
Alas! in what a different school from that of the man of 
sorrows had she been reared! Every additional suffer- 
ing only gave fresh force to that deep, that intense, that 
unmitigated thirst for retribution, call it revenge rather, 
which agitated her bosom. 

Her son, too, had disappointed her. 

Vehement, passionate, desperate, determined as was 
Robert’s character, he had not appeared to sympathize 
in his mother’s feelings. The early years of his life 
had been passed in what appeared to be an utter in- 
difference to all religion,and as an outwardly conforming 
Protestant. 

The wild sports and extravagant excitements of that 
still semi-barbarous age, seemed to occupy him entirely. 
The mother’s tears, remonstrances, and reproaches had 
alike been unavailing. He was reckless and daring, 
and there was a frank defiance of the opinion of others 
in his disposition, which had early emancipated him 
from all domestic control. Sat sib ese 

After the first effervescence of youth was over, Robert 
Catesby had awakened to this want, this yearning, this 
hunger and this thirst of the spirit—at first roused, it is 
true, by the voice of that beauteous saint whom he 
adored ; and under a sense of his miserable deficiency, 
he had sought Mr. Darcy, and from his lips imbibed — 
what should have been the word of salvation, and the 
fountain of living waters to his perishing soul. Unhappy 
man ! 

He was reconciled to his religion, and had imbibed 
all the false, casuistical, cruel, revengeful maxims, 
which under that name of infinite power, had corrupted 
and vitiated so many lives. And yet, even yet — the 
mother was disappointed. . ..... 

The two little children who were now sitting in this 
gloomy room with her were those of Robert by his early 
marriage ; @ union entirely formed upon motives of 
family arrangement, and soon terminated by death. 
The children had remained in the care of the grand- 
mother, and the heart of Robert devoted itself to Grace 
Vaux. 

The lady sits there at the window, watching the 
heavy clouds rolling over the now darkening sky; the 
night closes in, the wind again rises in its fury, and 
roars round the house in the large open chimney; the 
rain again falls in torrents as if the heavens were opened 
for another deluge; the poor little boys creep and cower 
together; the lady, stern and melancholy, heeds them 
hot. 

An ancient gray-headed serving-man, walking with a 
slow and cautious step, now half opens the door, and 
looks in. Not a word is exchanged on either side, but 
the lady responds to his mute questioning with a glance; 
he retreats, goes outside the house, fixes the heavy shut- 
ters, and bars them, The noise of closing windows and 
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doors, chains, bolts, and heavy bars of iron falling ; 
heard through the house. ’ 

Then he enters again. 

“All is safe, madam, for to-night. I have sent 
Richard with the great ban dog to make his 
Shall I bring the lamp, and summon you when 4q)} is 
ready ?” 

“ Do so; set the lamp down there.” 

The small lamp casts a feeble light on that Side of 
the gloomy chamber, and falls full upon one pict 
a horrible one, of a martyrdom of St. Bartholomew 
The poor little children, to whom that picture js almost 
like a dreadful reality, look up at it with eyes terrified 
but tearless, and then glance at the pale, awfy] face 
of their grandmother, which is to them almost equally 
terrific: from time to time they cast fearful glances 
into the corners of the apartment, shrouded to them 
in what seems an infinite darkness. They haye done 
their little quiet play; they sit there motionless, Bat 
when a loud sweep of the wind batters at the window 
and roars down the chimney, then they start, crouch 
together, and shudder. 

* Come here, both of you,” says the lady, in a deep j 
awful voice. ; 

They came creeping to her, and stood one on each 
side of her knee. 

“You know,” she says, looking at them in a steri, 
threatening manner, “ what is the punishment of those 
who tell secrets? They go into a dark, dismal, black 
pit, at the bottom of which are seething flames rising 
and falling; and black devils with great wings and 
great claws of iron are sailing up and down in the air; 
the souls of wicked children who have told secrets, are 
in their claws, and they plunge them down that black 
pit straight into the fire. Do you know the pain of 
fire ?” and seizing each little trembling hand, she held 
them to the fire till the children flinched, but durst not 
move or cry out. 

As soon as the pain was acute enough to make an 
impression, she took them away, and sitting down again, 
each hand in hers, said : 

“ You are going with me to-night for the first time, to 
hear the holy service of the blessed Virgin ;—the blessed 
Virgin who loves little children if they are secret and 
good, and sends a beautiful guardian angel with golden 
wings to take care of them.” 

The poor little children’s countenances brightened up 
a little at this. 

“ But if,” in an awful tone, “ they are bad, and tell 
secrets, she sends a great black devil to sit upon their 
bed, and glare at them with his fiery eyes.” 

“ We won’t tell : indeed we won’t tell nothing,” said 
the poor little ones, shuddering and shaking. 

“ Suppose somebody asks you what you did to-night!” 

“ What must I say ?” 

“You must say —‘I played with brother, and then | 
went to bed,’—and if they say, ‘ Did you do any thing 
else ?? you must say, ‘ Nothing else,’ boldly, in a loud 
voice—and to yourself you must say, ‘but go with 
granddam’—because nobody has a right to ask you but 
granddam what you do: and so you are not to answer 
them in any other way. Do you understand, you little 
fool ?” said she harshly to the younger one, who was 
gaping and staring with all his eyes. “ You must say 
as brother says.” 

“Say as brother says,” repeated the little innocent, 
quite bewildered ;— but the elder one unde 
grandmother perfectly well. 

And he said, “ Yes, granddam : and then that great 
black devil shan’t get at us— ” 

“ Not if you do as I bid you.” 

“That I will, granddam—” i 

“Then there’s a brave boy: and here’s a picture 
book for you—but you’re only to have it now and the 
—I must keep it: for if the king should find out you'd 
got it, he’d hang you upon his great black gallows : but 
you may look at it now—there—there’s a picture 
that wicked queen, all in flames and screeching out fer 
a drop of water to cool her tongue—but she'll never 
have one single drop for ever, and ever, and eveh 
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wouldn’t it be better to have your head cut off and be 
good boy, than to be like that wicked queen ?” 

+8’ Wicked queen !” said the little one—* look, brother, 
her ugly face, how funny she looks, ha, ha—” 

% ta,” responded the other child. 
“There’s another. Who’s this gruff-looking fat man, 

ganddam, that the devils are pulling and hauling 


about 1” 
«He’s a dreadful wicked heretic, and his name’s 


Luther,—you'll hear more of him when you are 
older. See, he doesn’t like to go — they’re pulling him 


into the fire—” 
Qh how he kicks and jumps about — they’ll never 


him into the fire, I’m afraid. Oh! I’m afraid 
1] never get him in — all heretics must be burned, 
gastn’t they, granddam !— Did they ever get him in, 


granddam 9°? 
The little one was turning over the pages — he gave 
aseream of joy— Oh! there’s one in ; look, brother.” 


Did ever woman, did ever Christian mother give child 
such schooling ? Were “the doctrines of devils” here 
imputed to Catholic priests ever actually taught to their 
infatuated votaries? What were their consequences ? 
What says history ! 


Whatever doubtful response it may be presumed to 
give to Protestant or to Roman Catholic auditors, no 
doubt whatever can be entertained as to the general 
historical accuracy of Mr. O’Neill Daunt’s account of 
the wholesale Irish confiscations of the seventeenth 
century. His remedy for injustice of the most cruel 
aad oppressive kind, the effects of which are to this 
day but too visible in the disorganized or antagonistic 
condition of society in Ireland, is not, as we at first 
apprehended, reversal of the forfeitures; but, what 
means nearly the same thing in a roundabout way,— 
“Ireland for the Irish,” and “a parliament in College 
Green.” 





The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. author of “ Legends of the 
Isles,’ the “Salamandrine,’ &c. with illustrations 
from original sketches by W. Harvey, Gilbert, Gilkes, 
&e. &e. Post 8vo. Longman & Co. 


This handsome and richly embellished volume is one | awe of him. 
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nion, we know of no volume better deserving a place 

in the very smallest carpet-bag or basket of ladies or 

gentlemen bound for the Lakes. It is a book to read as 
they go on, and also one to recur to. 

A Peep into Toorkisthan; with Map and Lithographic 
Views. By Captain Rollo Burslem. London: Pel- 
ham Richardson. 
In the summer of 1840, when the British power was 

still ascendant in Affghanistan, and no apprehension 

entertained of impending reverses and dangers, save by 

a few far-sighted individuals, whose predictions were 

laughed at or discredited, the author of this volume 

accompanied the unfortunate and lamented Lieutenant 

Sturt — whose tragical death on the disastrous retreat 

from Cabul, can never be forgotten by those who have 

read Lady Sale’s Journal —on a tour .to survey the 
passes of the Hindoo Koorsh. The volume, after all 
the works that have lately appeared on this and the 
other mountainous regions of India, is not without inte- 
rest; and, though very well written, it is wholly devoid 
of pretension of any sort. It is a plain but rather dif- 
fuse narrative of the events of the journey, as they arose 
from day to day. We must be content, without farther 
preface, to give a few specimens of the Journal :— 

A MOUNTAIN CHIEF. 


On the 4th July our route lay across the Dundun 
Shikkun Kotul, or “ tooth-breaking pass,” and a truly 
formidable one it was for beasts of burden. . . . 

The valley of Kammurd, lying at the foot of the 
northern side of the pass, has a very fertile appearance ; 
and orchards of different descriptions of fruit-trees are 
interspersed throughout the cultivation. The fort of 
the principal chief, named Uzzuttoollah Beg, from 
whom we received a visit,is high up the valley, and 
there are two others of minor importance on either 
bank of the river, lower down and together. 

Uzzuttoollah Beg was in appearance a very fine old 
man, with an imposing white beard; he was six feet 
high, large boned and muscular, and by far the most 
powerful and stately-looking personage we had hitherto 
met; but he was a shrewd wicked old fellow, and, when 
the star of British prosperity began to wane, proved 
himself a dangerous enemy. His own vassals, from 
whom he exacted the strictest obedience, stood in great 
He came merely, he said, to pay his 


of those agreeable and companionable books, which it is | respects, to chat over political affairs, and to inquire 


delightful to read or to lounge over, passing from poetry 
to picture, from the object as seen in nature to its re- 
flected image in art, but which it is not so easy to describe. 

It is a glowing description of what is from association 
felt to be the most poetical region of England, as well 
as the most beautiful, grand,and picturesque. The very 
name, “the Lake Country,” as the author, himself a 
poet, remarks, is “ suggestive of poetry and romance.” 
He started from Lancaster in “the leafy month of 
June,” last year, and explored the length and breadth 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, from Kendal to Car- 
lisle, inclusive. And how much does that space include of 
“scenery and poetry!” Both themes have fallen into 
congenial hands. There are perhaps fewer personal 
traits in the volume than some readers might desiderate ; 
but Wordsworth, all that now remains of the Lake Poets, 
was seen, and the others of the glorious band were re- 
membered. Wordsworth’s poetry is lavishly quoted, 
and in what way half so good could the Lake scenery be 
illustrated? The wood engravings are numerous and 
well-executed,and moreover sharp and faithful like- 
nesses of hall and cottage, village and manor-house, 
tower, abbey, and chapel, gill and force. Taken alto- 
gether, whether as a guide or indicator, or as 2 compa- 


| 





from us whether the English intended giving up his 
valley to the Meer Walli of Koollum. We could give 
him no information as to the intentions of Government. 
“ Khoob, (well,)” answered he, “if such really be the 
case, the Meer Walli may sieze me if he is able, pro- 
vided you keep aloof. The Meer has tried that game 
before now, but did not succeed. On two separate 
occasions he has visited my fort in an unceremonious 
manner, and with hostile intent; but, gentlemen, there 
are two sides to a fort, the inside and the out. I was 
in—the Meer was out, and I kept him there ; till, (suf- 
fering no other inconvenience myself than the depriva- 
tion from riding for a few days,) by keeping up a con- 
stant fire on his ragamuffins, I one fine day compelled 
him to beat his retreat.” And so saying, he stroked 
his beard with much complacency, evidently considering 
it and its owner the two greatest wonders of the Toor- 
kisthan world. 

It may be as well to remark here, that in these 
valleys, as throughout Affghanistan in general, the forts 
are made of mud, the walls being of great strength and 
thickness. They are built ually; and it takes a 
month to erect a wall twenty feet high, as each layer of 
mud is allowed to bake and harden in the sun before 
the next is superimposed. Now, as none of the chiefs 
possess cannon, except the Meer Walli and Moorad 
Beg of Koondooz, it is almost impossible to gain an 
entrance into a well-constructed fort, except by trea- 
chery. . .. . 
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I remarked that aged horses were very rarely met 
with; and on inquiring the reason, was informed that 
the horses were all so violently worked when young as 
soon to break down, after which they are slaughtered 
and made into kabobs. I was assured that the eating- 
shops of Cabul and Kandahar always require a great 
supply of horseflesh, which is much liked by the natives, 
and when well seasoned with spices, is not to be distin- 
guished from other animal food. 

At this station, fruit was in great profusion. . .. 
The grape and apricot are not the only fruits which 
flourish in this green spot, surrounded by barren rocks : 
the walnut, the peach, mulberry, apple, and cherry, also 
come to perfection in their respective seasons. 





At sunset, Uzzuttoollah Beg sent us a plentiful supply | 


of fruit, grain for our cattle, and flour for the servants, | 
regretting at the same time that he was not able to send 
us sheep enough for the whole party. 
to take leave, we told him we had received more than | 
we expected or required, and begged his acceptance of | 
a loonghee or head-dress in remembrance of us. He | 
was much gratified with the trifle, it being of Peesha- | 
wurree muslin, a kind much sought after and prized by | 
the Uzbegs. He immediately took off his own turban, | 
which was indeed rather the worse for wear, and, bind- 
ing the new one round his head, declared, with a self- 
satisfied look, that “ it would be exceedingly becoming.” 
He then arose; and, probably to show his knowledge of 
European breeding, gave me such a manly shake of the 
hand as made me expect to see the blood start from the 
tips of my fingers. |! am not sure, with all due respect 
for the good old custom of shaking hands, that I should 
not have preferred submitting to the Uzbeg mode of 
salutation. On approaching an equal, the arms of both 
are thrown transversely across the shoulders and body, 
like the preparatory attitude of wrestlers in some parts 
of England; then, placing breast to breast, the usual 
form of “ salaam aleikoom ” is given in a slow measured 
tone. But on horseback the inferior dismounts, and, 
according to the degree of rank, touches or embraces 
the stirrup. 


Many more extracts could be found, as full of charac- 
ter as the above. We select but one. The event oc- 
curred upon an excursion which Captain Burslem made, 
later in the same year, when a detachment of British | 
infantry and Indian cavalry were sent, nominally under 
Prince Timour Shah, but in reality under the command 
of Sir Robert Sale, to quell some of the rebellious chiefs 
in the hilly parts of Kohistan :-— 





| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


After marching about the country for some days, like | 
the Paladins of old in search of adventure, we turned 
our faces once more towards Cabul, and encamped near | 
Kara-bagh. While here, a scene oceurred which will 
doubtless be still in the recollection of many officers 
with the force, and which I relate as illustrative of the 
barbarous customs of the people. Many of the stories 
which I have introduced must of course be received by | 
the impartial or incredulous reader “cum grano salis.”’ | 


I have given them as they were repeated to me, but I | 
can personally vouch for the following fact. 

Our bugles had just sounded the first call to dinner, | 
when a few officers who were strolling in front of the | 
camp observed a woman with a black veil walking | 
hurriedly from some dark-looking object, and proceed | 
in the direction of that part of the camp occupied by the | 
Affghan force under Prince Timour Shah, the Shah 
Zada, heir-apparent to the throne of Cabul. On approach- 
ing the object, it was discovered to be a man lying on 
the ground with his hands tied behind him, his throat 
half severed, with three stabs in his breast, and two 
gashes across the stomach. The mangled wretch was 
still breathing, and a medical man being at hand, 
measures were instantly taken most calculated to save 
his life, but without success, and in a quarter of an 
hour he was a corpse. Familiar as we were with scenes 
which in our own happy land would have excited the 
horror and disgust of every man possessed of the common 
feelings of humanity, there was something in this strange 
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murder which caused us to make inquiries; ang the 
reader will hardly believe me when I tell him that the 
victim met his fate with the knowledge and consent 
Timour Shah. The woman whom we first obseryeq ad 
the legal murderess. She had that morning been ny 
Shah Zada, and sworn on the Koran that the d 

many years back had murdered her husband and 
away with his other wife; she had demanded re 
according to the Mahommedan law—blood for blood 
The Shah Zada offered the woman @ considerable sym 
of money, if she would waive her claim to right of pep. 
sonally inflicting the punishment on the delinquent and 
allow the man to be delivered over to his officers of 
justice, promising a punishment commensurate with the 
crime he had committed. But the womau persisted jp 
her demand for the law of the Koran. Her victim was 
bound and delivered into her hands; she had him con- 


When he came | ducted in front of the prince’s camp about three hundred 


yards off, and effected her inhuman revenge with ay 
Affghan knife, a fit instrument for such a purpose. 

One might fancy one was here reading of the fierce 
heroine of a highland clan, some century since. We 
are strongly tempted by the exploits of a corps of 
Goorkas who were led into these passes by a brave fe}. 
low, an English quartermaster-sergeant, who, it js 


feared, afterwards perished unmarked, one of the many" 


victims of the retreat :— 


Hundreds of brave European non-commissioned officers 
met a similar fate,and are merely noticed as “ having 
perished in the retreat from Cabul.” 

How pregnant is this little sentence! It becomesa 
melancholy, though deeply interesting task, to trace the 
exploits of many of the brave and gallant men who 
afterwards perished so miserably in that retreat. On 
the whole, Captain Rollo Burslem’s Notes form very 
pleasant and attractive reading, both from his descrip. 
tions of scenery and his painting of manners in a coun- 
try and state of society rich in the finest elements of 
romance. 

Railways, their Rise, Progress, and Construction: with 
Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for 
their Prevention. By Robert Ritchie, F.R.S.S.A. 
Small octavo, pp. 444, with numerous illustrative 
Wood-cuts. Longman & Co. 

The greater part of this volume is of a strictly scien- 
tific character, and chiefly interesting to those who either 
have a direct interest in railways, or are engaged in their 
construction. This part of the subject appears to be 
ably treated. The remarks on accidents and their 
numerous causes, and the means suggested for their 
prevention, are of more general concernment. As 4 
specimen of the more popular portion of the book, we 


| quote some of Mr. Ritchie’s proposals for increasing the 


safety of railway travelling— 


1. I would propose that every locomotive engine 


| should have, in addition to the engineer or driver, and 


the stoker or fireman, a man or boy to be kept as a look- 
out, whose duty should be to keep his eye constantly 
looking behind to the guard, and ready in a moment to 
communicate to the engineer any signal made. . « - 
2. That no trains with passengers should proceed 
without two guards, one stationed on the front, keepmg 
a look out forward, and the other stationed on the rear, 
keeping a look out behind. : : ‘ “halls. 
3. That means should be devised to enable, by signal 
or otherwise, a free and instant communication to 
place between the two guards, and between the 
and the driver. : ; ; ; : @::: a 
The Times newspaper took up this subject, and var- 
ous communications respecting it appeared in its columns. 
One writer treats the matter with indifference and 25 
beneath notice: he speaks of the impracticability of 
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‘ag the plan, and founds objections to a wire or 
being laid along the roofs of carriages from its get- 
entangled; from the variation in the length of the 
when ascending or descending an incline ; that 
slarms might occur, creating annoyance; and 
objections more plausible than real. But, as the 
has it, “ Where there is a will, there is a 
3” experiments might easily be tried to ascertain 
ihe simplest manner of accomplishing the object. There 
sno want of mechanical invention to devise plans; there 
is only wanting opportunity to test them, which it is as 
the duty as the interest of railway companies to 
One plan is a very sintple’one, to have a wire 
ia a tube on each carriage, attached by swivels to the 
wire of the next carriage, in a similar manner as car- 
is attached to carriage of a train. By this means 
wires could be made to communicate without inconve- 
sience, over any length of a train, from the guard to a 
‘mal bell at the engine-driver. Ina similar manner, 
,fexible tube or speaking trumpet might be attached 
ioeach carriage, and quickly joined by screws to any 
gamber of carriages, and conversation could be carried 
on between the guard and the engine-driver. As it is 
well known the noise of the engine prevents sound from 
being heard, the attention of parties at each end of the 
tabe might be previously called, by blowing through the 
tabe, and so to strike a bell; a verbal communication 
could not lead to the misconstruction which a signal 
night do. By such an arrangement as this, and hav- 
ing the tube made with sufficient elasticity to adapt 
itself to the spring of the buffers, a simple and cer- 
tainly easy mode of communication would at all times 
exist, and it would have the advantage that at night it 
would be as useful as in the day. 
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Among other contrivances for the purpose of affording 
instant communications with the engine-driver in case | 
of danger, is one described as having been not long since | 
exhibited at the Bristol terminus of the Birmingham | 
line, by the superintendent, Mr. J. K. Williams. It is a | 
machine like a large box, having on its top a large and | 
sonorous bell, which is struck like the bell of a clock. | 
Within the box is a piece of clock-work precisely simi- | 
lr to that of an alarum,and a red lamp for foggy | 
weather or for night. And from the box, which is in- | 
tended to be fixed to the nearest carriage to the engine, | 
ropes proceed upon the roof of the various carriages to | 
the guard’s box, who, upon perceiving any sign of dan- | 
ger or obstruction of the line, has only to pull the cord 
ad the large bell is instantly rung and a red lamp is | 
shown if at night, or a large board, with the word “ stop,” | 
fies open, so that the engine-driver’s attention is at- | 
tracted both by sight and sound to the impending danger. 
The model was highly approved of by several scientific 
persons. There is a risk that this invention may be too 
complicated to get into general use. 

4. It seems next to certain that the plan of cutting 
ofall power of communication between people in car- 
riages and those who conduct them, cannot be much longer 
submitted to,as railway travelling becomes extended 
and rendered more perfect. I have given several exam- 
ples of the serious and often fatal consequences atten- 
‘ant on this want of means for passengers communicat- 
ing With those in charge. The subject is deserving of 
the most serious consideration to devise a remedy for it. 
At the present time, should a person be suddenly taken 
tuwell in a railway train, he must remain where he is, 
happen what may, until he comes to the regular stopping 
“ation. . . . . . Every carriage might be easily 
Provided with a speaking tube or wire signal to the 
guard. But what would be the use of the signal, if the 
guard could not get to the carriage ¢ and certainly pas- 
‘eagers would rather put up with the present system, 

48 it may be, than cause the guard to run the risk 
{losing his life, by scrambling from carriage to car- 
nage, holding on by the handles of the’ doors, when the 
Tain is proceeding with the utmost velocity. 

' brings into view the consideration, whether 
railway carriages could not be constructed with all, if 
wt more, of the conveniences they now possess, and 


} 
| 
| 
} 





afford a free passage from end to end of a train for 
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the guard, There are several ways this might be done. 
The carriages might be constructed in the form of a 
parallelogram, both longer and wider than at present, 
divided into two compartments, with a free passage, as 
in @ canal boat, from end to end of them. The 
carriages of the Great Western from their breadth 
easily admit of the experimental trial of such a construc- 
tion of carriages. 


There are, in particular, other suggestions for the 
improvement of second and third class carriages, and 
for ensuring the safety of passengers, for which we must 
refer to the original volume, 

Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution, 1614, 
1661. Edited for the Hanserd Knollys Society, with 
an Historical Introduction, by Edward Bean Underhill. 
8vo, pp. 401. London: printed for the Society, by 
Hadon. , 

The Baptists claim the high honour of being the first 
who, in England, asserted the rights of conscience ; “ of 


| establishing, on the immutable basis of just argument, 


and Scripture rule, the right of every man to worship God 
as conscience dictates, in submission only to divine com- 
mand.” The Hanserd Knollys Society, which takes its 
name from a renowned champion of this principle,an early 
distinguished member of the sect, have thought it right 
to publish these early tracts, memorials of their brave 
and conscientious forefathers, not from approving of 
every ill-advised word by which they may be alloyed, 
but as they “were the first articulations of infant 
liberty ;”’ the first utterances of the voice of truth and 
pure Christianity, issuing from the pioneers of the soul’s 
freedom. A well-written Historical Introduction to the 
Tracts may be described as a good concise history of the 
Reformation in England. It is mortifying to natives of 


| Scotland to find in that sketch so many reflections cast 


upon the domineering and intolerant spirit of Presbyte- 


_ rianism; and still more mortifying to be obliged to confess 


that they are very far from being undeserved. The modern 
reader who is the friend of unlimited freedom of con- 
science will be charmed with the brave, uncompromising, 
and really enlightened spirit displayed even in the most 
homely of these Tracts. The Baptists and the Quakers 
have indeed great reason tohonour and to be proud of their 
forefathers. A useful explanatory introduction is pre- 
fixed to each Tract ; and the volume, altogether, will be 
found full of interest to persons of all sects, who like 
something more satisfactory than the mere dry bones of 

Ecclesiastical History. 

Phrenology considered in a Religious Light ; or, Thoughts 
and Readings consequent on the Perusal of “ Combe’s 
Constitution of Man.” By Mrs. John Pugh, London: 
Ward. 

Mrs. John Pugh read “ Combe’s Constitution of Man,” 
and was convinced of the truth of the doctrines of 
phrenology, but was sadly afraid that Mr. Combe’s 
work was not altogether in harmony with the Bible. 
She was then, it would seem, employed’ as a teacher, 
and was a conscientious one; and so her mind was 
“painfully exercised ” on the subject of Mr. Combe’s 
presumed “ variance” with Revelation. She laid aside 
his book; she “ searched the Scriptures diligently;” she 
“ wept and prayed;” and prudently and piously resolved 
to let phrenology “ perish altogether,” rather than for 
it, however true it might be, abandon her “hopes for 
eternity.” She now studied the most popular works on 
education, namely, those of Miss Edgeworth, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, and the rest ; but after all, none were 
found equal to Mr. Combe’s work. She next read all the 
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books published by the other writers upon phrenology ; 
and at last ventured on a second perusal of the “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” when her doubts and difficulties 
cleared away; and the work was found to be “ in per- 
fect accordance with Scripture,” (page 194,) and a “ safe 
and sure, if not yet a perfect guide to direct in the duty 
of self-government, and those duties which belong to the 
various relations of life, public and private, domestic 
and social.” Mrs. John Pugh’s religious opinions have, 
it need not be said, obtained enlargement, and under- 
gone considerable change, since her first terrors on the 
perusal of Mr. Combe’s system were endured. She is 
still compelled to labour hard to harmonize certain 
doctrines; as in her chapter entitled “ Phrenology 
viewed in connexion with the doctrine of Sanctification.” 
She also, looking to the original depravity of fallen 


man’s nature, differs from those phrenologists who | 


believe that in process of time a better organization of 

brain will usher ina millennium, On the other hand, 

she attempts to prove, that the worst possible “ cerebral 
organization does not prevent the salvation of the soul.” 

Probably throughout the entire dissertation, or at ail 

events in many parts of it, the authoress, though writing 

with the best intentions possible, has gone somewhat 
beyond her depth. 

The Brain, and its Physiology ; a Critical Disquisition 
on the Methods of Determining the Relations subsisting 
between the Structure and Functions of the Encepha- 

By Daniel Noble, Member of the Royal Col- 

Post octavo, pp. 450. 


lion. 

lege of Surgeons of England. 

London: Churchill. 

Mr. Noble is a phrenologist out and out, and his 
voluminous and learned treatise is throughout made 
subservient to his opinions. If he ever differs from 
the great discoverer of phrenology, Gall, and the most 


zealous and able apostles of the faith, Spurzheim and | 
Mr. Combe, it is but on slight points, or mere trifles, or | 


something altogether apart from phrenology. As, for 
example, he does not coincide in some of Mr. Combe’s 
philosophical views’; and he has doubts—a deeper 
phrenological heresy—about the organ of wit, or mirth- 
fulness,—regarding this as a fugitive will-o’-the-wisp 
faculty, with no certain or fixed local habitation within 
the cranium. Mr. Noble’s work, we may briefly state, 
contains a complete history of the discovery and pro- 
gress of phrenology. It once more goes over all the 


familiar proofs, facts, and reasonings, on which the | 
science rests; combats the arguments of its most dis- | 


tinguished opponents, and fights over again battles 
often fought before. But attention may, perhaps, be 
given to a new champion, which the veterans could 
not longer command; and in this view Mr. Noble’s ex- 
haustive treatise may serve the interests of a cause 
which seems at present somewhat in the back-ground. 
The volume is illustrated by cuts kindly allowed to be 
taken from the works of Mr. Combe, and is inscribed to 
Dr. John Forbes of London. 
The Ilistory of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest of the Arabs, a. p. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
A new edition, octavo. London: Moxon. 


We are glad to see a new edition of this learned and | 


curious book, because we regard it as an important 
contribution to the history of the progress of society,— 
of the useful, as well as the refined Arts,—of, in short, 
human civilization. It is brimful of facts, packed to- 
gether upon the high-pressure principle. 
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The Conquest of Scinde ; a Commentary, By Lieutenans 
Colonel Outram, Resident at Sattarah: Parts 7. A iT 
General Sir Charles Napier’s Negotiations with the 
Ameers. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 

This work appears to have been undertaken rather 
upon personal than public grounds. Colone] Outram 
has felt himself seriously aggrieved by General William 
Napier’s late work, entitled “ The Conquest of Scinde,” 





in which, as he thinks, the merits of the Genera] jn com. 


| mand are exalted at the expense of unjust censure and 
| aspersion, cast in no small measure upon himself, Colo. 


/nel Outram. The book is, therefore, essentially a justig. 


| cation of Colonel Outram, and, consequently, a condem. 


| nation of, if not all, then much that has lately been 
done in Scinde. It would be impossible to give g true 
| idea of this controversy without entering into the subject. 
matter at a length which to us is quite impracticable 
| Morally speaking, Colonel Outram may, in many points, 
be in the right; but when was a successful General, 
with “a strong back,” ever in the wrong! The able 
penman among the Napiers is a potent auxiliary to his 
kinsman; and, so long as good fortune attends their 


enterprises, the public at large will, as usual, give 


itself little trouble to search out the right and the Wrong 

of the matter. On the face of the affair, Colonel Outray 

has, as we think, just cause of complaint; though, pro. 

_bably, less than, naturally enough, appears to a judge 
in his own case, writing under the immediate sense of un- 
courteous and injurious treatment. But the affair can- 

not rest here, The Napiers must either again take the 

field, and this time on the defensive, or be thought to 
have suffered judgment to go by default. 


Bordeaux ; its Wines, and the Claret Country. By (, 
Cocks, B. L., translator of “ Priests, Women, and 
Families,” &c. Post 8vo, with a view of Bordeanx, 
&e. London: Longman & Co. 

This is one of those unpretending and companionable 
books, which, while they give a good deal of informatica 
on a most grateful subject, pleasantly while away a few 
hours. In the history of the fine and ancient city of 
Bordeaux, we find pictures of the social condition of the 
best instructed among the middle ranks in France; and, 
beyond a doubt, a talk about Margeausx and Medoe, and 
the other first growth clarets, is next to sipping them. 
The wines, white or red, of every parish or estate, in 
this important wine district, are described in the most 
minute way ; and their list is long. Mr. Cocks has 
judiciously enriched his work by extracts from the best 
| recent French writers on the cultivation of the vine, and 

the making of wines. 

| Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests ; being 
a translation of the “Sophismes Economiques.” By 
M. Frederic Bastiat, Member of the Institute of 
France ; with Notes, by G. R. Porter, F.R.S., author 
of “ The Progress of the Nation.” London: Murray. 
The author of the “Sophismes” is the zealous and 

enlightened advocate of the principles of Free Trade, 

which have made much less progress in France than is 

England. Ten years ago his work would have been 

very useful in this country ; and it is still of interest 

those who like to watch the advance of enlightened 

Mr. Porter has illus 





| opinions on important subjects. 

trated the text with useful notes. 

Letters to a Clergyman, on Institutions for ameliorating 
the Condition of the People, chiefly from Paris, in Oe 
Autumn of 1845. By John Minter Morgan. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 
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he Debater, 2 New Theory of the Art of Speaking, &c. 
ge. By Frederick Rowton, Lecturer on General 
Literature, &c. &c. Small octavo. Longman & Co. 
Mr. Rowton thinks that a great mistake is committed 

ig teaching the art of elocution, if boys are only taught 

p declaim when they should be trained to debate. 

What he proposes undoubtedly seems a more intellec- 

yal exercise than declaiming orations, or dramatic 

and reciting poetry. (He has written out 
gveral complete debates as examples, in which many 
speakers take a part. But, after all, they only say what 
is set down for them. The debates themselves, which 
sre ona variety of important topics, moral, literary, and 
sientific, are exceedingly creditable to the talents of the 
writer, and so are the questions suggested for discussion. 

The best authorities, on all the subjects suggested for 

debate, are referred to chapter and verse. As, for 

example, on the question, “ Are Byron’s writings moral 
is their tendency?” the juvenile debater is referred to 

‘lord Jeffrey’s Essays,” vol. ii., pages 366-371; 

*Macaulay’s Critical Essays,” vol. i., pages 311-352. 

The “ Debater” will, we think, be useful to pupils, but 

dill more useful to teachers. 


The Philosophy of Wealth. By John Crawford. Fools- 
; cap 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 

This little work, which has come to a second edition, 
is dedicated to Mr. John Taylor, the eminent publisher, 
ad the great apostle of unrestricted paper currency. 
To the opinions of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Taylor we are 
decidedly opposed ; but we are glad to see the subject 
diseussed by men of ability, whatever their views may 
be. The subject is of .vast importance ; and, as yet, 
very imperfectly understood. 


The use of the Body in relation to the Mind. By George considerably enlarged and improved, and its usefulness 


Moore, M.D. 
man & Co. 


Although Dr. Moore’s style is rather laboured and 
cambrous, this is a useful book, on a subject of all 


Post 8vo. Pp. 431. London: Long- 


others the most interesting,— the constitution of man, | 


physical and mental ; and the influence of the spiritual 
ad material parts of man’s nature upon each other. 
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The Doctor advocates temperance in strong drink; but 
neither total abstinence nor the water cure, external or 
internal. 

The benefit of habitually abstaining from artificial 
stimulants can scarcely be better expressed than it has 
been by some sudden converts to a simple regimen in the 
name of hydropathy. From their rapturous language, 
describing their delights in the feelings of a new kind of 
life and vigour, one might suppose them to have just 
escaped the misery of a depraved existence, and to have 
found themselves, unexpectedly, in some poetic paradise. 
But there may be intemperance even in the use of water. 
The eestasies of hydropathic converts, however, is due as 
much to excess of enthusiasm as to excess of drinking. 
Active exercise in fresh air, and a free use of cold water, 
constitute a plan which every savage, unbewildered by 
quackish mysteries, knows to be wisest, discreetest, best, 





for securing the blessings of bodily health. But let 
moderation be known in all things; and despise not the 
wisdom of Solomon, who tells us that wine has its 
uses; and strong drink is more suitable than cold slops 
and wet sheets for a man with a flagging pulse and a 
sinking heart. A deluge not only renovates, but also 
destroys ; and the Maker of man never designed him to 
be amphibious, nor to keep his functions in forcible 
action, like a water-mill under a constant stream, but to 
enjoy life under a wise use of all that is good, since 
obedience to Divine law allows of no extremes; and 
temperance implies in mediis tucissimus—an equal 
danger both from abstinence and excess. 





The Scottish Brewer and Practical Maltster, a compre- 
hensive and detailed Treatise on the Art of Brewing 
Ales, and Malting according to the system practised 
in Scotland. By W. H. Roberts, author of “ The 
British Wine Makerand Domestic Brewer.” Second 
Edition. Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 

This edition of a work which we had formerly occa- 
sion to speak of in terms of unqualified praise, has been 


greatly extended, by the addition of new and valuable 
matter. We would point out in particular as deserving 
the attention of all practical Brewers, the new section 
on the preparation of India Pale Ales, which, with the 
new section on Malting, renders the improved work the 
best popular exposition of the whole Art of Brewing, 





with which we are acquainted. 





POLITICS OF 

Tae attempt to renew the Irish Arms Bill augurs ill 
for the usefulness and stability of the Whig ministry. 
lord John Russel’s apologetical speech in backing out 
of this foolish step, is one of the severest (may we say 
unconscious) satires ever directed against any Cabinet. 
lav John’s reason for introducing that bill was, that 
restrictions upon having arms in Ireland have existed 
for fifty years.” They have; and as we take it, the Whigs 
gained (or sought to gain) the confidence of the Liberals 


THE MONTH. 


| the chance that they may be bettered in their progress 

through the House. What would be thought of the father 
who laid in a store of poisoned provisions, on the chance 
of being able to extract the deleterious ingredient 





before each meal? Lastly, Lord John finds that by the 
' last constabulary returns, grave offences have materially 
decreased in Ireland; that juries have done their duty 
fearlessly; that no obstructions are offered to the execu- 
tion of the law; and, above all, that the Lord-lieutenant 


of the United Empire by denouncing that provoking | “ was perfectly ready to undertake the government of 
aad nugatory policy. Lord John goes on to say, that | Ireland without the bill.” Again, why were not these 


he and his colleagues did not intend that the bill should 
pass without discussion, or without lopping off objec- 
“ionable clauses; and that, looking farther into the 
measure, he finds some of the more stringent clauses 


facts ascertained before the dangerous and disreputable 
| step of bringing in a tyrannical measure, without the 
| shadow of a reason, was taken ? 

| The Whigs, like the Bourbons, have returned from 


*ppressive if not tyrannical, and the rest, when severed their exile, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 


from these, useless, Why was not this revision made 
before the bill was introduced? The character of each 

was 2s obvious and transparent then as after it 
had been printed. It is not statesmanlike to introduce 
measures, borrowed ready made from another and, until 


ly, antagonistic party, without examining them, on 
VOL. X111.—No. CLIII. 


The same faults which shattered the Grey ministry 
and sapped the Melbourne, are strong in them as ever. 
The weakness of the Whigs springs from their want 
of faith in their own principles. The leaders (we 
cannot say as much for the understrappers) have 
benevolent dispositions and fair intellects. he all 
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revolted at the rampant atrocities of the Castlereagh- 
Sidmouth era. They protested against them: they 
enacted beautifully the part of “dejected Pity,” by the 
side of fierce Passion: they hoped, they half persuaded 


themselves, that society might be kept in order by more | 
humane and liberal policy. Then came the day when | 


the Tories themselves grew sick and ashamed of spies 
and coercion, and acting as lackeys to the Holy Alliance. 
That was the time forthe Whigs. The Peel-Wellington 
section and the Canning section split, not because (al- 


ways with the exception of the old money-grub Eldon,) | 
there was any real difference of opinion between them, | 
The latter section | 
were destined to liberalize our foreign policy; the former | 


but upon personal incompatibilities. 


to emancipate the Catholics and abolish the Corn-law. 
But there was a struggle, and it assumed the appearance 
of being between more and less liberal Conservatives. 
The Whigs had the courage to support liberal measures. 
of which they could lay the responsibility upon Tories, 





| Wherever Peel has ventured, or shown beyond 




















Tadpoles of the Reform Club. In this the Whig 
Cabinet has shown that it “meant well,” as usual « 
that it really persuaded itself it had screwed up jg, 
courage to act independently, straightforwardly, and 
upon conviction. But, alas ! upon setting to work, its 
courage, like that of Bob Acres, has oozed out. How 
frequent are the protestations of ministers, that what. 


ever their private opinions may be, they will confine 


themselves to the constitutional precedents of Peel. 
doubt 
that he was prepared to venture, there they will 

courageously : but at the line which defines his magic 
circle, they stop short. Experienced housewifes, when 
a brood hen betrays an invincible propensity to ramble 
away from its eggs, are accustomed to draw a cirele 
with chalk round about it; and the silly bird, believing 


_the seeming boundary impassable, sedulously performs 


its duties within it. Peel’s limits are the chalk cirele 
which limits Whig efficiency. What they know of 


They flocked to Canning’s standard, secure of sharing | fancy he would have done, that they will attempt, and 


the praise if his policy succeeded, prepared to lay the | nothing more. 
And this rather cowardly | 
game of pushing on a willing and brave spirit, to an | 


fault at his door if it failed. 


adventure which they would have lacked courage to 


Lord Lansdowne is a Whig of the 
genuine old Holland-house stamp. 
though bound over to good behaviour on questions of 
war-policy, is incessantly labouring to wriggle his way 


undertake themselves, gave them an opportunity of | back to his old system of protocols and meddling in 
affecting magnanimity. They took credit for devotion | every foreign country. He is insidiously bringing Lords 


to principle, in supporting Canning’s liberalism; when in 
fact they required the countenance of a practical states- 


man to inspire them with sufficient confidence in its | 
practicability, to give them heart to aid in realizing it. | 
tant matters; he keeps his “devils ” in the press inces- 
modest and effective playing of the second fiddle, they | 
forfeited with marvellous rapidity as soon as circum- | 


All the reputation that the Whigs gained by their 


stances compelled them to play the first. The general 
public did not see theirtimorous and vacillating bye-play, 
while the Reform Bill was in doubt. Amid the hubbub 
of excitement, during the long pull and the strong pull, 
few had leisure to note that the spasmodic energy of 
Durham, and the oratorical @stus of Brougham, placed 
the Whigs, before they were aware, in a position where 
retreat would have heen eternal infamy; and that the 
blind, crowding propulsion of their multitudinous fol- 
lowers from behind, pushed them on, trembling and 
languid. But 
their disposal left them to act for themselves, 
sceptical feebleness showed itself too plainly. 


as soon as a Parliament entirely at 
their 
Their 


very first step, then, as now, was (in the words of one of | 
the best of their reluctant partisans,) to “drag their | 


friends through the dirt, by tying them to the car of a 


Tory measure,”—to introduce a coercion bill for Ireland. | 
irresponsibility, they mouthed lustily | 
When placed in office, unsup- | 
ported by internal convictions, they dared not to venture | 


In unofficial 
against such measures. 


on an original policy of their own, but thievishly and 
meanly plagiarized from the Tories. They aped the 
Tories in good measures, as well as bad: their favourite 
argument in favour of the Irish Educational measure, 
was that they found it cut and dry in the pigeon-holes 
of their predecessors’ cabinets. 

Lord John Russell and his colleagues have already 


said of his young master, “ the old block himself.” The 


_ there is no keen struggle for place at present. 
the introduction and withdrawal have relaxed the hold 
contrived to awaken suspicion that, in respect to the 

paternal Whig Cabinet of the first Earl Grey, they | 
are not merely chips of the old block, but, as the negro | 


Grey and Clarendon to yield on trifling points to his 
way of managing; he is availing himself of Lord Lans. 
downe’s generous sympathy with the Poles, to extend 
deviations from non-intervention policy to more impor- 


santly at work, to sap and undermine the national 
attachment to a peace policy. Fox Maule has taken 
upon himself the congenial task of doing every thing 
that is harsh and disagrceable—to defend flogging, and 


| to deny decorations to the Peninsular veterans, which 


are awarded for every skirmish against naked bar- 
barians. Lord Grey himself gives indications, that at 
times lead his best friends to fear that his old wayward- 
ness has not yet been entirely subdued ; that, thougha 
generous and kind superior, where there can be no con- 
test with his will, he cannot deal with equals who assert 
opinions and volitions of their own. And Lord John 
Russell, probably the most disinterested, generous, and 
efficient of the group, has an infirmity that, with such 
colleagues, renders their defects more inveterate. He 
is conscious, not that he is rash, but that he is thought 
so; and the fear of being accused of rashness, often 
renders him more timid of advancing, nay, more recalei- 
trating than the veriest moral coward among his 3880 
ciates. 

The attempt to renew the Irish Arms Bill, bad enough 
in itself, assumes a more malignant aspect, when we look 
to the inveterate defects of character in which it origi 
nated. The introduction of the bill did not occasion 
such loud and fierce denunciations as the Grey Coercion 
Bill, because this is a period of less excitement. Its 
withdrawal has passed over with little comment, because 


But both 


which ministers were gaining upon public opinion. ¢ 
more than this: the gentlemen who have compro 
themselves by accepting subordinate offices under them, 


are beginning to feel uneasy. The more generous spirits 


subordinate working offices have, it is true, been filled | of the number complain already of the timidity with 


by talented Whig Radicals, and even “ Tory Radicals,” 
to borrow a nickname from the Whig Tapers and 


which their superiors shrink from the responsibility 
originating a new policy, on points to which they were 


Lord Palmerston, * 
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self-seeking among them — more especially those 

gho represent large and wealthy constituencies in Par- 
ygment — already begin to tremble for their seats. 

If the Irish Arms Bill is of bad augury for the conti- 


pledged when out of office. The more calculating the same unsatisfactory condition in which they were 


i 


| 
| 


goed hold of ministers on the public sentiment, their 
_with another. The Whigs have only been taken upon trial. 


measure is scarcely less so for their continued 
sold on the public judgment. The object of that mea- 


sare no liberal politician, or enlightened economist, can , 


disapprove of ; but, by the mode of setting about it, 

ye doubts as to the future are excited. We must 
take the Sugar Bill as part of that great free-trade 
movement which commenced under Huskisson, and has 
been going on since. Peel and Russell, it is now be- 
sond a doubt, are equally anxious to hasten, as much 
4s i8 compatible with safety, our passage through the 
transition stage, which conducts from entire restriction 
to entire free trade. The Whig nibble at the Corn 
laws, Which cost the party their places in 1841, 
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when the Whigs left office in 1841. 

The moral miscalculation of the Whigs in the matter of 
the Irish Arms Bill rendered the nation less satisfied with 
them. Their monetary miscalculation in the matter of the 
Sugar Duties, is likely to render the nation more satisfied 


They are backed by a very insignificant party of their 
own. They are at this moment stronger than other 
parties, but not positively strong. There is a consider- 


| able analogy between the state of public opinion at the 


was, we doubt not, like all their half measures, well | 


meant. But, like all of them, it was characterized | 


by that mixture of reluctance and precipitation, which 


without knowing how to set about it. The Free Trade 
movements of the Whigs necessarily unsettled the 


present time, and the state in which it was when the 
second Pitt formed his party. Then, as now, the old 
destructive party had softened down into a conservative 
party; the Tories and Jacobites acquiesced in the 
Hanoverian settlement, the parliamentary title of the 
crown, as the Tories acquiesce in the Reform Bill 
Parliament, and Registration Courts. Then, as now, 
the dominant party had broken up into two hostile 
sections ; the Lansdowne and Rockingham Whigs were 
as inimical as our Protectionist and Peel Conserva- 


_ tives. Then, as now, sections of the antagonistic parties 
show that men feel it is necessary to do something, | 


had been acting together: Fox and North had acted in 


_ harmony like Russell and Peel. There was then no party 


old financial arrangements; and they could devise no | 


means of re-adjusting income and expenditure. In a 
time of entire peace, the Whigs had, at the end of every 
secessive year, a growing deficiency: they were in- 
creasing the debt. When Peel came into office, he saw, 


as clearly as the Whigs, the necessity of keeping the | 
state-wagon on the rail of the Free-trade inclined plane. | 


Bat he saw that, to enable him, with certainty and safety, 


to set about the reconstruction of our customs’ duties sys- | 


tem he must have money ;—money not only tomeet coming 


calls, but to pay off Whig-contracted arrears. This was | 
his cbject in imposing the income and property tax. He | 


“out money in his purse” before he set to work. Much 
grumbling has been excited by the income and property 


tax: belonging, as literary men, to that class of narrow | 


incomes, upon which it presses most severely, we will 


not say it is perfect. Whig critics call it a. vulgar | 


> 
device.” We will not dispute with them on a matter of 


taste. But, liable as it may be to objections of detail 


unworthy as it may be in the eyes of those profound | 


financiers in whose hands the national accounts were 
getting into irremediable confusion, it is the income 
and property tax that, by giving Peel command of 
money, has enabled him to re-adjust the national books, 
and to take, with perfect safety, the immense stride he 
has taken towards Free-trade. Now, in this matter of 
prudence—making sure that they have money to spare 
before they let money go—the Whig Sugar Duties 
measure contrasts strongly with Peel’s Finance, Tariff, 
and Corn-law measures. We believe firmly that the 
English sugar colonies will survive and take the lead 
of sugar-growing countries; but it will be after a period 
of depression and suffering which, by judicious precau- 
tions, might have been averted, and the Whig object 
attained in as short a time as they propose. There will 
not be a revenue, such as they expect, yielded either 
by foreign or British sugar; and they might have made 
arrangements whereby a decrease in the revenue might 


have been averted, and the emancipation of the sugar | 


trade effected in as short a time as they propose. The 
moneyed men of the city have already noted the com- 
mencement of a relapse of the national accounts into 


sufficiently strong to uphold an energetic minister bent 
upon doing something more than merely holding office 
and going through the forms. It was at such a crisis 
that the commanding wills (the strongest thing about 


either of them) of George the Third and William Pitt 


formed what we have been accustomed to call the Tory 
party. It had nothing in common with the parties 
which had previously borne that name. The Dundases 
had, up to the time of its formation, been the leaders of 
the liberal, the Whig party, in Scotland ; Pitt himself 
was hereditarily connected with the Whig party of 
England. The new party took its tone from the tone 
then prevalent among the people. However much we 
may disapprove both of its professions and practices, it 
was in truth a national party. It reflected, it acted 
upon, the prevailing opinions and prejudices of the day. 
We live at a period when old parties have been simi- 
larly broken up, but when a more generally diffused 
intelligence, and extended popular power, are favour- 


-| able to the infusion of more just and honourable prin- 


ciples into the new party that is about to be formed. 

| To make a new national party nothing is wanted but 
a leader. There are only two in the field who have the 
shadow of a claim to the post. Peel cannot take office 
under Russell, nor Russell under Peel. There are ob- 
stacles of etiquette, and there are incompatibilities of 
temper, personal repulsions. To both there are serious 
| objections. To Lord John’s we have already adverted. 
Peel’s are a rough and unconciliating disposition, not al- 
ways kept incontrol by his better judgment—a want of the 
power of generalization—and ashocking addiction tocant 
moral and political. But with all their defects,set these 
two men aside, there is no other whom the nation could be 
brought to look upon as its leader. The question now 
pending is, whether the fusion of parties now in pro- 
gress is to be made under the auspices of Russell or of 
Peel. Lord John is playing the game of his great rival. 
There can be no doubt that Sir Robert Peel is “ biding 
his time.” A man to whom official business, and the 
struggles of parliament have been the breath of his nostrils 
for upwards of thirty years, cannot live withoutthem. A 
man whose views have been expanded and liberalized 
with every year that has passed over his head—-whe has 
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made, and for six years single-handed upheld, a party— 
who has revolutionized the commercial policy of the 
empire, and feels that in practical power he surpasses 
all his contemporaries, — would make a sacrifice of 
which no mere human being is capable, by voluntarily 
relinquishing all claim or chance to hold the helm of 
empire. 

Sir Robert is attentively watching the process by 
which Lord John and his party are working themselves 
into public disfavour, and silently maturing a scheme 
of policy against the time that he shall again be called 





to assume the office of Premier. Every indication of | 


vacillation, incompetency, dereliction of principle, on the 
part of the Whigs, accelerates that time. Every harsh 
act done, in pure levity, like the attempt to renew the 
Irish Arms Bill, makes men say, “ Peel, if not too 
humane and devoted to liberty, would have been too 
sagacious to act thus.” Every miscalculation in finance 
or commercial legislation, makes it be muttered on every 
*Change in the empire, “ Peel was a safe minister.” 
Every flash of the old Palmerstonian spirit of intrigue 
makes men wish Peel and Aberdeen back in Downing 
Street. 

The “ Appropriation Bill’? was read a third time in 
the Commons on the 22d of August, ten days after 
grouse shooting commenced, and two after black-cock 
shooting. This is in general held to be the concluding 
act—the nunc dimittis of a session; and such we have 
little doubt it will prove on the present occasion; though, 
from the period at which we go to press, we cannot say 
so with certainty, and though in these days of chopping 
and changing it would be rash to venture on prophecy. 

The session just closed is one to which Liberals have 
every reason to look back with satisfaction. During its 
course men have found their levels, and measures have 
asserted their ascendency. The events of the last seven 
or eight months have done much to strip of their exag- 
gerations the sentiments with which public men are 
regarded, and the language in which they are spoken 
of. The idolatry of party has been destroyed, and 
with it much of unreasoning antipathy of party. The 
frantic protectionists certainly vituperate their former 
masters with as much intensity as they once lauded 
them fulsomely. But out of that narrow circle, if 
Peel and Russell are no longer regarded by their 
immediate retainers as absolute wisdom, neither are 
they regarded by their opponents as the knaves or 
despots of a melodrama. The common-sense estimate 
of men is coming to prevail in public as well as in 
private life. The fustian language of tragedy is being 
banished from politics. Politics are looked upon as real 
business. Peel and Russell, Graham and Clarendon, 
Lyndhurst and Campbell, are looked upon as men having 
more or less of business ability, more or less of a likeable 
or trustworthy character; but all of them as men com- 
petent to transact business, and too wise if not too 
virtuous to bring themselves into any awkward collision 
with the law of the land, which, in matters political, is 
the will of the people. 

And liberal principles and rational organization of 
government have struck deep roots, outgrown the nursery 
period, and entered on the age of forest trees. Govern- 
ment has been taught that it must work first, and be paid 
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after. Matters which used to be left to subord; 

lame make-shifts, or left undone until some casualty raised 
a popular cry,and made ministers attempt to Overtake 
in one year the arrears of half a century, are now , 
nised as paramount duties of the supreme government, 4 
committee of the Privy Council to watchover and Promote 
education has become a permanent part of ministeria] 
arrangements. The Poor-law Commission has been 
proved to be inefficient in its personel; but no one thinks 
of rescinding the new Poor-law: new commissioners 
will be appointed, who can avail themselves of the talent 
and experience of the secretary and assistant commis. 
sioners, and a better organization will be given to jt 
The railway board will grow into a ministry of public 
works. The tale of government departments is being 
completed, and the internal organization of each amend. 
ed. The legislature, too, participates in the amendment. 
The standing orders, the “forms of process,” of the 
Commons are being rendered more practical ; the house 
has, even in the Railway Board bill, commenced the 
important task of handing over to others more com. 
petent to discharge them, functions which it long 
retained through a silly vanity. And this more 
practically organized legislature is being brought 
to bear more directly and continuously upon the exeen- 
tive government. The provision in the Railway Board 
Bill, that two of its members shall belong one of them 
to either house of parliament, ensures such an incessant 
surveillance and questioning as will prevent it degene- 
rating into a nuisance, like the Poor-law Commission, 
or a nonentity, like the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commission. Every new permanent administrative 
commission, every new organized department, ought to 
have at least one member in the legislature to give 
explanations, or superintend the progress of legislative 
measures bearing on its concerns. The impossibility of 
finding seats for so many will reconcile ministers, and 
the fear of seeing so many placemen in parliament will 
reconcile the public, to the rational practice of allowing 
all heads of departments to attend in their places in 
either house for the purpose of giving explanations, or 
advocating measures, even when they are not elected 
member# ; but without the power of voting, unless 
when some constituencies have returned them as their 
representatives. 

This silent process of change in our government has 
been going on for years, and is accelerating its speed with 
each successive change. We are becoming republicanized; 
a wordnot necessarily inconsistent with monarchic loyalty. 
The executive is improving in organization and aptitude; 
the people are improving in the use of the representative 
legislature ; the character, operation, and organization 
of that body are becoming better understood and 
practically perfected. All these things are guarantees 
that our future progress will be smooth and equable— 
not affected by intermitting revolutionary jerks. Men 
are so engrossed in these practical details, that even 
such gentle passages of arms as that between Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord George Bentinck excite but 4 
languid interest. The scuffle between the polished 
Valentine and rugged Orson of the court of the political 
King Pepin, is contemplated with the same transient 
delight as that of their counterparts in the melodrama. 
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